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THE BRITISH RECORD IN CHINA. 


History, according to Gibbon, is little more than the register of the 
crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind. Whatever the truth of 
this aphorism in the abstract, it is unquestionably applicable to the 
record of British influence in China, where the folly of a Government, 
devoid of knowledge and lacking in policy, has culminated in a 
series of misfortunes, which no amount of belated energy will suffice 
to redeem. The chronicle of the events of the past six months in the 
Far East is one which may have the gravest outcome in the history 
of Great Britain. Assailed by the conflicting interests of rival 
Powers, we have failed to hold our own in the struggle for pre- 
eminence, and our policy of drift has been defeated at every point, 
as such exhibitions of incapacity invariably are. 

The story of the present crisis is too recent to require elucidation. 
The descent of Russia upon Manchuria, the quibble respecting Port 
Arthur and Talien-wan, the moral capture of the Chinese conscience 
by M. Pavloff, and the acquisition of various railway concessions 
inimical to British interests, have all been dwelt on in the public 
press, and discussed in Parliament. Every intelligent subject of the 
Queen is acquainted with the false position into which British prestige 
has become plunged, and every loyal Englishman realises the fact 
that this country has lost her status as leader among nations, and has 
been beaten by the abilities of Russian diplomatists. The position, 
long since rendered irksome, has ended by becoming intolerable, and 
from one end of the country to the other there is but a single 
expression of opinion—one of keen indignation at the incapacity 
responsible for the status quo. It has become realised that Lord 
Salisbury has proved himself utterly unfitted to deal with, or to 
appreciate, the true inwardness of Russian finesse. And even his 
staunchest supporters are fain to admit that he has been badly beaten 
in his efforts. Manchuria, the exploitation of which was due to 
British enterprise, is lost to us. Our influence at Peking is gone. 
Even the Valley of the Yangtse, that wonderful preserve comprising 
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the richest territory on the surface of the globe ; which we have been 
assured, on at least a dozen occasions, was pledged to the commerce 
of Great Britain ; is being invaded by rival Powers, and our prospects 
therein endangered. And yet, with every pledge broken, and every 
understanding denied, our Government clings to that most egregious 
fiction, the policy of the “open door,” and refrains from taking a 
stand on the admitted rights of Great Britain in China. 

The present position of affairs at Pekin has been brought about by 
a combination of ignorance, indolence, and lack of courage. China, 
the richest country in the world, with its vast possibilities and its 
immense population, has never been deemed worthy of especial study 
by a British Minister of the front rank. Situated at the other end 
of the world, it has come to be regarded as a semi-savage country, 
which it may one day be worth while to open up. In the present, 
the Celestials have always been left pretty much to themselves. And 
thus, while English Ministers have busied themselves over minor 
legislation of a domestic nature, the exploitation of this land flowing 
with milk and honey has been left to chance, or individual effort, with 
the result that other nations have entered on the task we have 
neglected, and have snatched our opportunities from within our reach. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the sheer apathy which has always 
existed among our rulers anent the Flowery Land. Even to-day, 
after a lapse of two hundred years since British trade first found a 
vent on the Canton River, our knowledge of the Celestial Empire is 
mainly due to foreign effort. If the student desires a reliable map of 
any portion of the eighteen provinces, he is impelled to invest in a 
product of either Russian or German ingenuity, while the only satis- 
factory account of the geography of China is the work of a German 
scientist. And the result of this widespread ignorance may be noted 
when the Prime Minister speaks of the Yangtse-Kiang iver and 
Bay of Talien-wan. It was only the other day that Mr. Balfour 
seriously stated in the House of Commons that Port Arthur would 
be “far less suitable to us than Wei Hai Wei from a naval and 
strategic point of view,” and the newly-appointed Viceroy of India, 
himself a supposititious expert on things Chinese, denied that Wei Hai 
Wei was fortified, at a time when every illustrated paper was publishing 
photographs proving the contrary. 

The lack of energy which has always characterised our intercourse 
with the Chinese, is responsible for the inordinately slow progress 
which we have made in their confidence, and for the ease with which 
our representatives are worsted by rival diplomatists at Peking. 
Never having taken pains to appreciate the Chinese character, it 
follows that we have never rightly understood how to deal with the 
Chinese people. More than this, we have consistently refrained from 
bringing the experience we have obtained in India to hear upon our 
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relations with the Celestials. Like all Oriental peoples, the Chinese 
are amenable only to superior force. To reason with such as they is 
but to exhibit weakness. It is the inborn suspicion, ever latent in 
the Eastern mind, which has taught this remarkable race to avoid all 
intercourse with foreign nations, and to shut themselves up within 
their proper territory. It was only after we had taught the Man- 
darin that we were a strong power, and able to enforce our will, that 
they climbed out of their exclusiveness and consented to have relations 
with us at all. It was the subsequent discovery that we did not 
always exercise our strength, that encouraged the Chinese to with- 
draw the pledges previously given. Had we been consistent in our 
dealings with them; had we shown them, as we have shown the 
natives of India, that behind a policy of moderation there was an 
always available force, ready to be employed immediately any evasion 
of an understanding was attempted, the British record in China would 
have been a very different one, and the results attained infinitely 
greater and more valuable. The policy of this country in the Far 
East has, however, always consisted of a weak opportunism untem- 
pered by discretion, a policy of vacillation, without the capacity for 
taking advantage of windfalls, fully justifying the comparison 
between those responsible and the imbecile who sat down and waited 
for the river to run dry before he should attempt to cross. 

Nor are these idiosyncracies of recent development. From the 
withdrawal of the monopoly enjoyed by the East India Company, to 
the present day, British action in China has been injudicious and 
inconsequent. The Government has rarely had a definite policy in 
view, and when a line of conduct has been determined on, it has, in 
nearly every instance, been abandoned ere sufficient time has been 
allowed for it to produce any tangible result. We have, it is true, 
had good men at the front, but their action has been cramped, and 
their efforts counteracted, by the eccentricities of the Government at 
home. Thus, as we to-day stand discredited before the world, after 
being worsted by the Chinese, the Russians, and the French in turn, 
so have we almost invariably been hoist on our own petard in our 
efforts to dominate the Far East, without bringing either energy or 
ability to bear upon our aim. : 

The political relations between Great Britain and China may 
be said to have commenced with the visit of Lord Macartney to 
Peking, in 1793. This, the first mission sent to the Chinese Capital 
by a Western Power, was upon the whole a success. And we showed 
our appreciation of the fact by sending a subsequent mission to convey 
a number of costly gifts, as a bribe for further favours, to the 
Emperor’s chief Mandarin, Sung Tojan, thereby prejudicing the 
“son of heaven” against us, and causing our best friend at court to 
be deposed. The return of the bribes, accompanied by a sarcastic 
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letter, addressed to George III. by Kia King, is a matter of every- 
day history. It was in the hope of undoing the mischief which arose 
from the above-named incident, that Lord Amherst was despatched 
to China, in charge of a second Embassy, in 1816. The Emperor, on 
hearing of the arrival of the Ambassador, at Tientsin, gave orders for 
him to be escorted to Peking with all haste, and, on his arrival, sent 
a high official to bid him come to an immediate audience. Lord 
Amherst appears to have thought more about his personal dignity 
than of the importance of his mission, and refused to keep the 
appointment made, on the plea that he was fatigued and required 
rest. A second summons from Kia King met with a similar rebuff, 
and the Emperor, incensed at the repulse of his friendly overtures, 
ordered that the “ Barbarian ” and his escort should be forthwith sent 
to the coast. Thus, what might have proved a valuable factor in the 
relations between this country and China, came to nought through the 
self-sufficiency of an opinionated ambassador. The attitude assumed 
by Lord Napier towards the Viceroy of the two Kwan, on his appoint- 
ment as superintendent of British trade, would have been amusing 
had it not proved idiotic. Resenting the reserve of the Mandarin 
with whom he was brought into contact, and despite the fact that he 
was without the force necessary to carry out his threats, he despatched 
a bombastic proclamation, which resulted in a state of siege being 
introduced into the British settlement. Whereupon the official who 
had brought about our trouble promptly retreated to Macao, and left 
the Chinese masters of the situation. His successor, Captain Elliot, 
followed in his footsteps, and there can be no question but that his 
want of tact, and ignorance of the race with whom he had to deal, 
were entirely responsible for the outbreak of the misnamed “ opium ” 
war. 

After the British fleet, which was sent out on the declaration of 
war in December, 1839, had failed to obtain a messenger to carry a 
despatch to Peking, it was decided that the only course was to sail 
north and make for Tientsin. This was done, and the Emperor 
Taoukwang came speedily to his senses. Captain Elliot was received 
at the mouth of the Peiho by an accredited Mandarin, who persuaded 
him that negotiations would be conducted far more satisfactorily at 
Santon than at Peking. Accordingly, the British agent surrendered 
all the advantage he had attained, and withdrew his fleet southwards, 
with results which were most disastrous. And the simplicity ex- 
hibited on this occasion was more than once repeated during the 
operations on the Canton River. Nor are the terms of the Nankin 
Treaty, which ended the war, suitable as between the rulers of two 
equal nations. No able diplomatist, representing a first-class power, 
would have consented to sign such a document. 

The occupation of the Treaty Ports, opened under the compact of 
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1842, passed off satisfactorily, and for a while a period of good under- 
standing existed. After a brief interval, however, the natives were 
secretly encouraged to cause trouble in the hope of getting rid of the 
“barbarian” invaders. The city of Foochow set the example of 
attacking all foreigners who appeared in the streets. Assaults became 
common. Consular attachés were stoned, and the precedent set on the 
Min River was speedily imitated at Canton, where the Vice-Consul and 
two other Englishmen were set upon, pinioned, robbed, and grievously 
maltreated. Shortly after this, Commander Giffard was attacked at 
Whampoa; and Governor Davis, finding ordinary measures useless, 
determined to exact reparation for these insults. He was promptly 
“ snubbed ” by Lord Aberdeen, the then Foreign Minister, and had 
to forego his intention, with the result that a general rising against 
the English took place, causing much damage and loss. Six English- 
men were murdered in Canton in 1848, and in the same year three 
missionaries were mobbed and badly injured at Shanghai. Consul 
Alcock, who was at the time stationed on the Woosung River, finding 
that there was little chance of the malefactors being punished without 
rigorous measures being pursued, decided to take the matter into his 
own hands. He forthwith blockaded the port, and refused to permit 
any grain junks to leave their moorings until the guilty persons were 
given over to justice. This move was immediately successful. Ten 
prisoners were brought to Shanghai and duly recognised by their 
victims, and they were severely punished. There can be no question 
as to the common sense of Mr. Alcock’s procedure. He not only 
gave the Chinese a salutary lesson in manners, but did much to 
retrieve the reputation for weakness which had followed the vacilla- 
tions of Lord Amherst and Captain Elliot. No sooner, however, 
were the events recorded reported to Mr. Bonham, the British Pleni- 
potentiary at Hong Kong, than the Consul was severely taken to 
task, and informed that Her Majesty’s Government had peremptorily 
forbidden the taking of offensive operations without the previous 
sanction of the Colonial Secretary! And when, later on, Dr. 
Bowring insisted on the opening of Canton to British trade, he was 
himself “sententiously rebuked by that most sapient of Foreign 
Secretaries,” the Earl of Malmesbury. 

It would be easy to quote further instances of eccentricity on the 
part of the British Government. One more will suffice our immedi- 
ate purpose. In 1858, notwithstanding the provisions of the Treaty 
of Nanking, it was found unsafe to go even a mile beyond the city 
walls of Canton. Cases of robbery and assault were frequent, and 
the matter was referred to Lord Elgin, the High Commissioner en- 
trusted with the settlement of Chinese troubles. That enlightened 
diplomatist met the grievance brought before him by declaring that, 
as it was unsafe to go a mile beyond the city, no British subject 
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should go outside the walls: and this in face of the country round 
about being declared open to the British by Treaty. Well might 
Sir Harry Parkes write “Oh for the time when one may be able to 
bid adieu to official life, and take to growing cabbages !”’ 

In 1858 Lord Elgin succeeded in obtaining the Treaty of Tientsin. 
The various concessions made in this Treaty were agreed to by the 
Chinese under fear of the war being prolonged, and possibly waged 
round the northern capital. There was not the slightest intention 
of observing the conditions one instant longer than could be helped. 
All that the Emperor desired was to get rid of his unwelcome 
visitors. Accordingly, Lord Elgin, with that extraordinary fatuous- 
ness which has distinguished most of our High Commissioners in 
China; oblivious to the real position, and unmindful of the rights 
accorded him as the Queen’s representative by the second article of 
the Treaty, did not even demand an audience with Hienfung. Nor 
did he leave his army at Tientsin to guarantee the fulfilment of the 
concessions made. Accordingly, when his brother, Mr. Frederick 
Bruce, reached the Peiho as Minister to exchange the ratifications 
of the Treaty at Peking, he found the river impassable, and 
had to retire, amid the jibes of the people. In consequence of Lord 
Elgin’s stupidity the whole operation had to be repeated. The 
High Commissioner once more went north, and after much more 
opposition and the loss of many men, succeeded in reaching Peking, 
where he established himself early in the autumn of 1860. Desiring 
to return to the coast before the river became frozen, having 
remained at the capital a little over a week, Lord Elgin left a second 
time without having been received by the Emperor to whom he had 
been accredited. 

Is it surprising, in face of such a record of combined incapacity and 
pusillanimity, that the influence of this country in the Far East is on 
the wane? Up to the point reached in the above survey, the struggle 
was an individual one between the British and Chinese. During 
recent years this simplicity of contest has disappeared among the 
varied and conflicting interests of a number of competing nations. 
It is no longer a question of what England desires to obtain from 
the Chinese. The problem to-day is, what will Russia, France, or 
Germany permit China to accord? and the wily Celestial, the very 
first to realise this position, does not hesitate to benefit by the number 
of his suitors, and plays one off against the other with admirable 
cleverness and sang froid. And this very multiplicity of despoilers 
has proved China’s greatest support ; for each, jealous of the others, 
resents any attempt at dismembering the Empire, excepting on her own 
behalf. 

Having neglected to make use of our opportunities during a century 
in which there was no suggestion of outside interference, it is not 
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surprising that our rulers have failed utterly in maintaining the 
interests of this country since we have been face to face with rival 
interests. The lack of information which found vent in apathy has 
given way to a series of alternations of impulse which has resulted in 
our being worsted on every occasion on which we have matched our- 
selves against our rivals. The greatest foes of Great Britain during 
recent happenings in the Far East, have not been the Russians, but 
the shallowness, ignorance, and indifference of our statesmen. China 
has been politically dead these three years. Her views, her actions, 
are alike unimportant. It is no longer a question of what she will 
accord, but of what her despoilers will insist on. In her senility, 
decrepid and corrupt to the core, her one idea is how she may best 
prolong her existence, not with a view to emulate the example of her 
neighbours, and take a place in the councils of the world, but merely 
in order that she may continue her methods of peculation, of robbery, 
and of fraud upon her substance. Discredited because exposed, con- 
scious that without some support she must infallibly meet her doom, 
she seeks a friend on whom to lean in order that she may escape the 
extinction she so richly merits. At the outset, the Chinese politicians 
turned towards Great Britain. This country was regarded as the 
natural protector of the Empire. The English were the first to come 
into contact with the Celestials. Our power has been felt in China, 
and the Chinese were not slow in the hour of need to realise that if it 
were once enlisted on her side, she would be scatheless to the world. 
Our interests are more widely spread and more deeply rooted than 
those of other nations in the land, and despite the frequent troubles 
that had been, China had come to realise that England was more fair 
and more honest in her dealings, than any of the other nations with 
whom she had come into contact. Overtures were accordingly made, 
without result. On the conclusion of the China-Japanese war, Eng- 
land refused to come to the protection of the vanquished. So China 
turned to Russia, and found that comfort which was denied her by 
ourselves. The result was fatal to British influence in the Far East. 
To-day, China looks to Russia as her friend and ally. For the first 
time in her history she has fully committed herself to the keeping of 
a foreign Power. The Cassini Treaty, kept a secret for so long, 
makes the emissaries of the Czar the virtual rulers of the Celestial 
{mpire : and having forfeited the respect of China by neglecting our 
manifest duty to take her under our protection, we achieved her con- 
tempt by being so easily tricked over the Russian seizure of the Liao 
Tong Peninsula. 

Even at this stage, however, we might have retrieved the past, and 
secured the premier position in the Far East. Wearied of the constant 
exactions of her chosen protector, the Chinese Cabinet, so recently as 
the 3lst January last, made a final appeal for the support of Great 
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Britain. Replying to Sir Claude MacDonald on the subject of the 
suggested British loan, the Tsungli Yamen stated that it would be 
prepared to endorse his views and co-operate with this country if the 
Government would afford protection against Russia, this being the 
only thing that would help them. The offer, like those which had 
preceded it, was declined, in proof of our being as slow to secure an 
advantageous position in the Far East, as we have always been in 
attaining an enforcement of our rights or compensation for injuries. 
No greater contrast is to be found between the policy of England and 
that of other countries in the Far East, than that afforded by the 
uncertainty and procrastination which invariably attends any assertion 
of our prestige. More than a year was permitted to elapse between 
the brutal murder of Augustus Margary and the signing of the Treaty 
of Cheefoo, and when this was ordained, its provisions proved ridicu- 
lously inadequate to mark the enormity of the deed commemorated. 
Our controlling influence in China, so far as effective power is con- 
cerned, is lost to us, until such a time as we show, by force of arms, 
if need be, that we are yet a factor to be reckoned with. We are 
discredited at Peking by our pusillanimity as much as we are dis- 
credited in Europe by our defeat. Our opportunities have passed 
away, and we are left to realise at leisure our discomfiture. 

From the first chapter in this record of disaster, we have been con- 
sistent only in our errors. After wasting blood and treasure in the 
obtaining of treaties for the furtherance of intercourse, we have not 
successfully imposed the observance, of a single one, upon the recal- 
citrant Celestial. We have sacrificed our rights and imperilled our 
reputation not only by foregoing privileges, but by condoning breaches 
of faith which have rendered us ridiculous. We have met Celestial 
chicanery with lack of resource, and Russian ability with an admission 
of impotence. And when all too late the approaching partition of 
the Empire is realised: we blandly pin our faith to an impossible 
catchword known as the “ Open Door,” originating in Exeter Hall, 
and based on the most truly Christian quality of universal charity, but 
utterly untenable, and, from the standpoint of the political student, 
absurd. It is to be doubted whether a more insane proposal was ever 
laid down by a jaded minister, than this suggestion of the “ Open 
Door.” Its very idea, signifying the accordance of equal rights to 
all nations at all times, or, as it is termed, “ equality of opportunity,” 
is opposed to every principle of national policy. It is a theory only 
possible to a nation which, like ourselves, is capable of holding its 
own in the commercial field against all competitors. Such a policy, 
if the suggestion deserves the title, would, without doubt, be advan- 
tageous to ourselves, inasmuch as it would afford us all the advantages: 
of a preferential sphere, without the attendant expense of supervision 
or protection. But to all other countries the “‘ Open Door ”’ would mean 
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a loss of opportunity for protected trade, and the Powers, whose only 
chance of successful competition rests on the imposition of tariffs 
sufficiently high to keep British manufactures at arms’ length, could 
never consent to accepting a proposal which would be equivalent to 
making a free gift of valuable future markets to this country. To 
talk of the “ Open Door” as a policy, is about as idiotic as to repeat 
the threadbare dictum that “ British Interests in China are commercial, 
not political.” The existence of the one idea is as impossible as is the 
other. And, notwithstanding, the Government cling to their Utopian 
dream, and, in face of their every statement being discredited by fact, 
attempt to justify a copybook heading ! 

At the very moment when the British Government was dilating on 
the beauties of the “Open Door,” the partition of the Chinese 
Empire had been begun. Russia was secretly but effectively sending 
troops into Manchuria, France, refusing to learn from experience 
the hopelessness of her methods of colonisation, was seeking further 
extension northwards in the provinces of Yunnan and Kwangsi, and 
Germany was fully occupied prospecting the metalliferous deposits of 
Shantung for her exclusive benefit. Great Britain, possessed of the 
most authoritative claims to a voice in the matter, alone refrained from 
taking part in the scramble for territory, and her reiterated cry for 
the “Open Door” found its answer in the projection of a Franco- 
Russian line of railway across the heart of that sphere which she had 
always deemed exclusively her own. Driven at last by the indigna- 
tion of its supporters, as much as by the sneers of its rivals, to attempt 
something, the British Government hastened to do something wrong, 
and took Wei Hai Wei, a harbour indefensible by land and exposed to 
the sea; and goaded to a declaration of assumed activity, Lord 
Salisbury and his lieutenants declared their unalterable intention to 
do what they had never done, and protect British interests in China 
under all circumstances. The immediate answer to this statement has 
been the cancelling of the Newchang Railway concession, and we 
stand face to face with Russia in China, defeated in every move, dis- 
credited before the world, without a policy, impotent and ridiculous, 
awaiting a bolt from the blue to extract us from a position, which 
any nation but our own would speedily discover to be untenable. 

And now, while we stand discounted and helpless, there comes the 
rumour that the Government is attempting to come to an under- 
standing with Russia. Nor is the suggestion singular. There are 
signs to be read by those skilled in such matters, that there is a 
growing feeling among the supporters of the Government that we 
have not done sufficient justice to Muscovite ambition, and that our 
discomfiture has been brought about by the distrust we have all along 
manifested of Muscovite faith! I have little doubt but that Lord 
Salisbury would be willing to close with any offer of a Russian 
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understanding which did not press too hardly on British pretensions in 
the Far East. Nor do I question the readiness of the Ministers of the 
Czar to accede to what is desired. Pledges, undertakings, and treaties 
with Russia resemble those made by her nearest neighbour in Asia. 
Such things are entered on with the distinct intention of being 
observed as little as circumstances allow. An undersianding with 
Russia endures for so long as it is her interest to maintain an appear- 
ance of being bound. Her policy is too stable to permit her to be 
long affected by any concession, while, in the case of China, there is 
too little stability to enable her to carry out any treaty. No agree- 
ment with either is worth the paper it is written on, unless the other 
signatory possess the force to compel adherence to its terms, and is 
prepared to use it. The question then arises—do we possess the 
faculty of profiting by our discomfiture? Are we capable, ere it is 
too late, of making a stand, and insisting, by force of arms if need be, 
on the respecting of our undoubted rights? Is Lord Salisbury too 
old to learn; or is he bent on pursuing his “ gou, gou”’ attitude, and 
continuing his aspect of smug indifference to the bitter end? Is it 
within the capacity of the Government to import into its Eastern 
policy a modicum of practical common sense, sufficient to manage a 
Shoolbred’s or a Whiteley’s? Is it possible to extract Imperial rule 
from an Imperial Government? On the answer to these questions 
pends the fate of Britain in the Far East. 
Axrexis Kravsse. 
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THE ORIGINAL INTENTION OF THE 
“MONROE DOCTRINE.” 


AS SHOWN BY THE CORRESPONDENCE OF MONROE WITH 
JEFFERSON AND MADISON. 


TxHovcH so much has been written, for nearly four years, on the 
‘‘ Monroe Doctrine”’ and the ‘* Venezuelan Question,” sufficient stress 
does not yet seem to have been laid upon the original intention of the 
statesmen who were responsible for the promulgation of that doctrine 
in President Monroe’s Seventh Annual Message. Among the national 
archives preserved in the Library of the State Department at 
Washington, are the autograph originals of the whole correspondence 
between James Monroe, Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison in the 
autumn of 1823. When Monroe received from Rush, the United 
States Minister in London, the despatches containing Canning’s pro- 
posals concerning the Holy Alliance, he at once sent them, with a 
letter of his own, to Jefferson and Madison, asking for their advice. 
Not until that advice had reached him did he write the paragraphs in 
accordance with it which appear in his Message. Within a week of 
the publication of the Message he wrote again to Jefferson two letters, 
of which the shorter is apparently not unknown, but the longer— 
which is far more important—does not seem to have been published 
or to have obtained the attention it deserves. Though entirely in 
Monroe’s handwriting, this letter is undated (though it must have 
been written on December 8, 1823) and unsigned, owing to the com- 
plications which might have ensued had this important communication 
from a President to an Ex-President been lost by the courier who 
carried it—before the days of railways—from Washington to Monti- 
cello. It is endorsed on the back by Jefferson as received from James 
Monroe on December 11, 1823. In its expression of the wish to 
co-operate with England as an American power against other 
intruding powers, it strikes the keynote of the whole correspondence. 
The interest of these letters will perhaps be increased by the briefest 
consideration of the character and position of the correspondents. 
James Monroe had served in the Revolutionary War with distinc- 
tion ; but his first advance towards a larger notoriety was in May, 
1794, when he went as minister to Paris, was received in a 
theatrically enthusiastic manner by the National Convention, and 
read to them an address in sympathy with the principles of the 
French Revolution. His recall to America was connected with his 
opposition to Jay’s treaty. He took a prominent position at once 
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in the politics of his country, and in 1816 was elected President 
for eight years. His second term of office coincided with the 
beginning of a new political era for the United States. Florida 
had come into the Union, the bounds of the Republic had been 
extended to the Pacific, and all the old landmarks of partisan 
antagonism had been swept away by larger considerations. To 
use a favourite metaphor of Jefferson’s, the men who held the helm 
of State “were setting their compass on the new course which they 
were to steer through the ocean of time opening on their view.” 
Though Monroe’s journeys through many of the States, within 
sixty days of his election, had brought him into contact with the 
leading men of every opinion, it was his friendship with Madison, 
and more particularly with Thomas Jefferson, which provided him 
with the most valuable assistance in every difficuity. The corre- 
spondence of these men throws a pleasant light upon the fine 
character of each. It was Jefferson’s habit to meet Monroe, when- 
ever possible, and discuss the situation of affairs; and when for any 
reason they were unable to see each other, their letters communicated 
information and advice in the fullest freedom of a close friendship. 
“Tn these short interviews with you,” writes Jefferson to Monroe, 
from Monticello, in June, 1823, “I generally get my political com- 
pass rectified, learn from you whereabouts we are, and correct my 
course again. In exchange for this I can give you but newspaper 
ideas, and little indeed of these, for I read but a single paper and 
that hastily. I find Horace and Tacitus so much better writers than 
the.champions of the gazettes, that I lay those down to take up these 
with great reluctance.” This was written within three years of 
Jefferson’s death, in the fruitful autumn of his intellect, twenty years 
after he had been elected President by the Democratic Party which 
he founded. The writer of the Summary View of the Rights of British 
America, which placed him on the list of American traitors denounced 
by the British Parliament, the man who drafted and signed the 
Declaration of Independence, was no more likely to have prejudices 
in favour of Great Britain than was the brilliant officer of the Revo- 
lutionary War. As Minister to Paris in 1785, Thomas Jefferson had 
thoroughly absorbed the spirit of the French Revolution during his 
friendship with Tom Paine. Though no orator, he was a keen 
politician, and a writer of great learning and unequalled brilliancy. 
His political formulas have remained as the foundation of his 
country’s creed; and the Democratic Party, which he was the first 
to lead, is the only party which has lasted from its beginning until 
now. Throughout his long and useful life, his utterances were 
revered, as those of an apostle, a patriarch of his people, a prophet of 
their future. And his words will bear the test of time, for he was 
one of the greatest political thinkers of the English-speaking race. 
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His friend, James Madison, contrasted a different form of politica: 
intellect to the lofty views and broad insight of Jefferson. The 
fourth President of the United States, the writer of the Federalist, 
Madison, could no more be suspected of English tendencies than could 
his two correspondents. By giving his word for war with Great 
Britain in 1812 he had indeed definitely proclaimed his views upon 
such subjects, and the distrust which is manifest in his letter to 
Monroe is but an echo of his former feeling, a feeling which finds 
more unrestrained expression in the letters of Gallatin from Paris 
in 1823. y 

The chief feature in the political situation in the summer of that 
year was the reappearance of the Holy Alliance, which had taken 
formal shape in a treaty signed at Paris on September 26, 1815, 
between the Emperors of Austria and of Russia and the King of 
Prussia, acting as absolute sovereigns without the intervention of 
responsible ministers or diplomatic agents. The real principle of this 
alliance was the establishment of jue divino autocracies, each Sovereign 
incorporating in himself not only the Christian religion but also 
supreme political power. As was natural, it became impossible 
eventually for three “divine autocrats” to come to any mutual 
agreement. But in 1823 there seemed so much likelihood of danger 
arising from the compact, after France’s invasion of Spain, that Mr. 
Canning, then English Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, wrote 
to Mr. Richard Rush, the United States Minister to St. James’s, 
suggesting that the United States should take decided ground against 
the intervention of the Holy Alliance, and co-operate with England 
in support of South American independence. On September 25 of 
that year, in a letter to W. H. Crauford, Gallatin writes from Paris 
in reference to the Holy Alliance: ‘ Will any means of negotiation 
or force (or corruption) be able to bring about a reunion of the 
Colonies with Spain? I think affirmatively as to most of them.—Shall 
we find it necessary to do anything in favour of the independence 
which we have already acknowledged? I apprehend so.—Shall we 
act in this matter in unison with Great Britain? I fear so.” Further 
on he gives it as his opinion that the United States must ‘abandon 
the colonies before we are called on to do so, or before we shall find 
ourselyes in the necessity of courting the alliance of G. LB. for the 
purpose of preserving our consistency, at the imminent risk of exposing 
our health by the poisonous contact.” (Letters to Monroe, Vol. X-XI. 
No. 2641. State Dep’t, Washington.) It is evident from Monroe’s 
correspondence that Gallatin’s feelings were not shared by so wise and 
farseeing a politician as Jefferson, nor even by the more cautious and 
business-like Madison. The despatches containing Canning’s proposals 
concerning the Holy Alliance are said by John Quincy Adams, in his 
Memoirs, to have been sent to Monroe by Rush, on August 23 and 28, 
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1823, and Mr. Adams goes on to say that Monroe showed him on 
Nov. 15 the comments of Jefferson and Madison on the situation. 
“Mr. Jefferson,” writes Adams, “thinks them more important than 
anything that has happened since our Revolution. He is for acceding 
to the proposals, with a view of pledging Great Britain against the 
Holy Allies ; though he thinks the island of Cuba would be a valuable 
and important acquisition to our Union. Mr. Madison’s opinions are 
less decisively pronounced, and he thinks, as I do, that the movement 
on the part of Great Britain is impelled more by her interest than by 
a principle of general liberty.” As is shown in his Message of 
December 2 in the same year, Monroe preferred the clear and decisive 
line of policy advocated by Jefferson, in which England was recognized 
as an American Power in this matter, and her co-operation secured by 
the United States against all common enemies. Monroe’s letter of 
December 4 shows this point of view again. But it is in his letter 
received by Jefferson on December 11 that Monroe really replies to 
the entire correspondence and definitely states his opinions on the 
whole subject. This letter shows what was in Monroe’s mind when 
he defined his famous “ doctrine,” after consulting the opinions of the 
only two ex-Presidents then living. In this, even more clearly than 
in the rest of the correspondence, the intention of the three greatest 
Americans of the time is clear. 

The following letters were copied from the autograph originals 
preserved among the national archives in the Library of the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington, D.C. :— 


Monroe To JEFFERSON. 


‘*OAKHILL, October 17“, 1823. 


“ DEAR Sir,—I transmit to you two despatches, which were receiv’d from M’- 
Rush, while I was lately in Washington, which involve interests of the highest 
importance. They contain two letters from M* Canning, suggesting designs of 
the Holy Alliance, against the Independance of S° America, & proposing a 
cooperation, between G. Britain and the U. States, in support of it, 
against the members of that alliance. The project, aims in the first instance, at 
a mere expression of opinion, somewhat in the abstract, but which it is expected 
by Mr. Canning, will have a great political effect, by defeating the combination. 
By Mr: Rush’s answers, which are also enclosed, you will see the light in which 
he views the subject, & the extent to which he may have gone. Many important 
considerations are involved in this proposition. 1** shall we entangle ourselves, 
at all, in European politicks, & wars, on the side of any power, against others, 
presuming that a concert by agreement, of the kind proposed, may lead to that 
result?) 2% If a case can exist in which a sound maxim may, & ought to 
be departed from, is not the present instance, precisely that case? 3¢ Has not 
the epoch arriv’d when G. Britain must take her stand, either on the side of 
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the monarchs of Europe, or of the U. States, & in consequence, either in 
tavor of Despotism or of liberty, & may it not be presum’d, that aware of that 
necessity, her government has seiz’d on the present occurrence, as that, which it 
deems, the most suitable, to announce & mark the commenc’ment of that career. 

‘‘My own impression is that we ought to meet the proposal of the British 
gov', & to make it known, that we would view an interference on the part 
of the European Powers, and especially an attack on the Colonies, by them, 
as an attack on curselves, presuming that if they succeeded with them, they would 
extend it tous. Iam sensible however of the extent, and difficulty of the ques- 
tion & shall be happy to have yours & M" Madison’s opinions on it. I do 
not wish to trouble either of you with small objects, but the present one is vital, 
involving the high interests, for which we have so long & so faithfully, & 
harmoniously, contended together. Be so kind as to enclose to him the de- 
spaches, with an intimation of the motive. 

“With great respect & regard 
“‘T am Dear Sir your friend 
‘* JAMES MonrRoOgE.”’ 


[Jefferson Papers, M. Letters from James Monroe, 2nd series, Vol. 58, No. 158, 
) 7 
4° 2 pages. | 


II. 


JEFFERSON TO MApIson. 
“Th: J. to J. Madison. 


“‘T forward you two most important letters sent to me by the President and 
add his letter to me by which you will percieve his primdfacia views. this 
you will be so good as to return to me, and forward the others to him. «I have 
recieved Trumbull’s print of the Dectn of Independance, & turning to his 
letter am able to inform you more certainly than I could by memory that the 
print costs 20.D. & the frame & glass 12.D. say 32.D. in all. to answer your 
question, Pythagoras has the reputation of having first taught the true position 
of the sun in the center of our system & the revolution of the planets around 
it. his doctrine, after a long eclipse was restored by Copernicus, and hence it is 
called either the Pythagorean or Copernican system. health and affectionate 
salutations to M's: Madison and yourself. 


“ MONTICELLO Oct. 24, 23.” 


[Madison Papers. Vol. LXV. No. 42. 4° half page.] 





III. 


JEFFERSON to Monroe. 


‘* MONTICELLO, Oct, 24. 23. 


“ DEAR Str,—The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the 
most momentous which has ever been offered to my contemplation since that of 
independance that made us a nation; this sets our compass, and points the 
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course which we are to steer thro’ the ocean of time opening on our view. 
and never could we embark on it under circumstances more auspicious. Our 
first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe ; our 2": never to suffer Europe to meddle in Cis-Atlantic aflairs. 
America, North & South, has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe, 
& peculiarly her own. she should therefore have a system of her own, separate 
& apart from that of Europe. While the last is laboring to become the 
domicil of despotism, our endeavor should surely be to make our hemisphere 
that of freedom. One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit ; she 
now offers to lead, aid and accompany us in it. by acceding to her proposition 
we detach her from the hand of despots, bring her mighty weight into the scale 
of free Government, and emancipate at one stroke a whole continent, which might 
otherwise linger long in doubt & difficulty. Great Britain is the nation which 
can do us the most harm of anyone, or all on earth ; and with her on our side we 
need not fear the whole world. with her then we should the most sedulously 
nourish a cordial friendship ; and nothing would tend more to knit our affections 
than to be fighting once more side by side in the same cause. not that I would 
purchase even her amity at the price of taking part in her wars. but the war 
in which the present proposition might engage us, should that be its consequence, 
is not her war, but ours. its object is to introduce and to establish the American 
system, of ousting from our land all foreign nations, of never permitting the 
powers of Europe to intermeddle with the affairs of our nations. it is to main- 
tain our own principle, not to depart from it. and if, to facilitate this, we can 
effect a division in the body of the European powers, and draw over to our side 
its most powerful member, surely we should do it. but I am clearly of M* 
Canning’s opinion, that it will prevent war, instead of provoking it. with Great 
Britain withdrawn from their scale and shifted into that of our two continents, all 
Europe combined would not dare to risk war. nor is the occasion to be slighted, 
which this proposition offers, of declaring our Protest against the atrocious viola- 
tions of the rights of nations by the interference of anyone in the internal affairs 
of another, so flagitiously begun by Bonaparte, and now continued by the equally 
lawless alliance, calling itself Holy. 

“ But we have first to ask ourselves a question. do we wish to acquire to our 
Confederacy any one or more of the Spanish provinces? I candidly confess that 
I have ever looked on Cuba as the most interesting addition which could ever be 
made to our system of states. the controul which, with Florida point this island 
would give us over the Gulph of Mexico, and the countries & the Isthmus border- 
ing on it, as well as all those whose waters flow into it, would fill up the measure 
of our political wellbeing. yet, as I am sensible that this can never be obtained, 
even with her own consent, but by war; and as her independance, which is our 
second interest, and especially her independance of England, can be secured 
without it, I have no hesitation at abandoning my first wish to future chances, 
and accepting its independance with peace & the friendship of England, rather than 
its association, at the expense of a war, and her enmity. I could honestly there- 
fore join in the declaration proposed that we aim not at the acquisition of any of 
those possessions, that we will not stand in the way of any amicable arrangement 
between any of them and the mother country: but that we will oppose, with all 
our means, the forcible interposition of any other power, either as auxiliary, 
stipendiary, or under any other form or pretext, and most especially their transfer 
to any power, by conquest, cession, or acquisition in any other way. 

“T should think it therefore advisable that the Executive should encorage 
the British Government to a continuance in the dispositions expressed in these 
letters, by an assurance of his concurrence with them, as far as his authority goes, 
and that as it may lead to war, the Declaration of which is vested in congress, the 
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case shall be laid before them for their consideration at their first meeting under 
the reasonable aspect in which it is seen by himself. 

‘“‘T have been so long weaned from political subjects, and have so long ceased to 
take any interest in them, that I am sensible that I am not qualified to offer 
opinions worthy of any attention. but the question now proposed involves conse- 
quences so lasting, and effects so decisive of our future destinies, as to kindle all 
the interest I have heretofore felt on these occasions, and to induce me to the 
hazard of opinions, which will prove my wish only to contribute still my mite in 
what may be useful to our country, and praying you to accept them at only what 
they are worth, I add the assurance of my constant & affectionate friendship 
and respect. 

“TH: JEFFERSON.” 


[Monroe Papers, Vol. XXI., No. 2647. 4° 2 1/2 pages. ] 





IV. 


Mapison to Monroe. 


* MONTPELLIER, Oct. 30. 1823. 


“DEAR Srtr,—I have rec’: from Mr’: Jefferson your letter to him, with the 
correspondence between M" Canning and M* Rush, sent for his and my perusal, 
and our opinions on the subject of it. 

“From the disclosures of M" Canning it appears, as was otherwise to be 
inferred, that the success of France ag*t- Spain would be followed by attempts 
of the Holy Alliance to reduce the revolutionized Colonies of the latter to their 
former dependence. 

“The professions we have made to these neighbors, our sympathy with their 
Liberties and Independence, the deep interests we have in the most friendly 
relations with them, and the consequences threatened by a command of their 
resources by the great powers confederated ag’ the Rights & Reforms of 
which we have given so conspicuous & persuasive an example, all unite in 
calling for our efforts to defeat the meditated crusade. It is particularly for- 
tunate that the policy of G. Britain, tho’ guided by calculations different from 
ours, has presented a cooperation for an object the same with ours. With that 
cooperation we have nothing to fear from the rest of Europe ; and with it the 
best reliance on success to our just & laudable views. There ought not to be 
any backwardness therefore, I think, in meeting her in the way she has proposed ; 
keeping in view of course the spirit & form of the Constitution in every step 
taken in the road to war, which must be the last step, if those short of war should 
be without avail. 

“Tt cannot be doubted that M" Canning’s proposal tho’ made with the air 
of consultation as well as concert, was founded on a predetermination to take the 
course marked out, whatever might be the reception given here to his invitation. 

Sut this consideration ought not to divert us from what is just & proper in 
itself. Our cooperation is due to ourselves and to the world: and whilst it must 
ensure success in the event of an appeal to force, it doubles the chance of success 
without that appeal. It is not impossible that G.B. would like best to have 
the sole merit of being the champion of her new friends, notwithstanding the 
greater difficulty to be encountered, but for the dilemma in which she would 
be placed. She must in that case either leave us as neutrals to extend our com- 
merce & navigation at the expense of hers, or make us Enemies by renewing her 
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paper blockades, and other arbitrary proceedings on the Ocean. It may be hoped 
that such a dilemma will not be without a permanent tendency to check her 
proneness to unnecessary wars. 

“Why the British Cabinet should have scrupled to arrest the calamity it now 
apprehends, by applying to the threats of France ag Spain the ‘small 
effort’ which it scruples not to employ in behalf of Spanish America, is best 
known to itself. It is difficult to find any other explanation than that interest in 
the one case has more weight in her casuistry than principle had in the other. 

‘Will it not be honorable to our country & possibly not altogether in vain, 
to invite the British Gov" to extend the avowed disapprobation of the project 
ag“ the Spanish Colonies, to the enterprize of France agst- Spain herself ; and 
even to join in some declaratory act in behalf of the Greeks? On the sup- 
position that no form could be given to the act clearing it of a pledge to follow 
it up by war, we ought to compare the good to be done, with the little injury 
to be apprehended to the U.S. shielded as their interests would be by the 
power & the fleets of G. Britain united with their own. These are questions 
however w*® may require more information than I possess, and more reflection 
than I can now give them. 

‘* What is the extent of M" Canning’s disclaimer as to the ‘remaining posses- 
sions of Spain in America’! Does it exclude future views of acquiring Porto 
Rico &c. as well as Cuba? It leaves G.B. free as I understand it, in relation 
to Spanish possessions in other quarters of the globe. 

“JT return the correspondence of M'™ R. & M* C. with assurances of the 
highest respect & sincerest regard. 

“JAMES MapIson.”’ 


[ Monroe Papers, Vol. XXI., No. 2650. 4° 3 pages. ] 


Mapison To JEFFERSON. 


‘‘ MONTPELLIER, Nov. 1. 1823. 


‘‘D®. Srr,—I return the letter of the President. The correspondence from 
abroad has gone back to him as you desired. I have expressed to him my con- 
currence in the policy of meeting the advances of the B. Gov" having an eye 
to the forms of our Constitution in every step in the road to war. with 
the British power & navy combined with our own we have nothing to fear from 
the rest of the World; and in the great struggle of the Epoch between liberty & 
despotism, we owe it to ourselves to sustain the former in this hemisphere at 
least. I have even suggested our invitation to the B. Gov to join in applying 
the ‘small effort for so much good’ to the French Invasion of Spain, & to 
make Greece an object of some such favorable attention. Why M™ Canning & 
his colleagues did not sooner interpose ag*t: the calamity w"- could not have 
escaped foresight cannot be otherwise explained but by the different aspect of 
the question when it related to liberty in Spain, and to the extension of British 
commerce to her former colonies. 

“ Health & every other blesssing. 
“ James Mapison,”’ 


Madison Papers, Vol. TX., No. 35. 4° 1/2 page.) 
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Extract from the Seventh Annual Message of James Monroe, Presilent 
of the United States, dated December 2nd, 1823, 


After mentioning various diplomatic exchanges between the 
United States, Russia, and Great Britain, as to the respective rights 
and interests of these nations on the continents of America, the 
message continues— 


“<< 


. . « the occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the American 
Continents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European powers.” . . . [After explaining that the United States looked 
‘*as anxious and interested spectators”’ on the course of European politics, but 
were ‘‘more immediately connected with events in this hemisphere, and by causes 
which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers,” the message 
proceeds definitely to state what is known as the “ Monroe Doctrine” in the fol- 
lowing words... ]. ‘‘ We owe it therefore to candour and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those powers, to declare that 
weshould consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not interfered 
and shall not interfere. But with the governments who have declared their in- 
dependence and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great con- 
siderations and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view an interposi- 
tion for the purpose of opposing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than as a manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition towards the United States. In the war between these 
new governments and Spain we declared our neutrality at the time of their 
recognition, and to this we have adhered and shall continue to adhere, provided 
no change shall occur which in the judgment of the competent authorities of 
this Government, shall make a corresponding change on the part of the United 
States indispensable to their security.’’ 





Va 
MonroE TO JEFFERSON. 


“WASHINGTON, Dec. 4. 1823. 
b] 


“ Dear Sir,—I now forward to you a copy of the message, more legible than 
that which sent by the last mail. I have concurred thoroughly with the senti- 
ments expressed in your late letter, as I am persuaded, you will find, by the 
message, as to the part we ought to act, toward the allied powers, in regard to 
Se America. I consider the cause of that country, as essentially our own. 
That the crisis is fully as menacing, as has been supposed, is confirmed, by recent 
communications from another quarter, with which I will make you acquainted in 
my next. The most unpleasant circumstance, in these communications is, that 
M": Canning’s zeal has much abated of late. Whether this proceeds, from the 
unwillingness of this Gov", to recognise the new gov or from offers made to it, 
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by the allied powers, to seduce it, into their scale, we know not. We shall 
nevertheless be on our guard, against any contingency. 
“Very respectfully and Sincerely yours 
“JAMES MONROE.” 


[ Endorsed on the back by Jefferson as received on Dec. 7.] [From the Jefferson Papers, 


M. Letters from James Monroe, 2nd Series, Vol. 58, No. 155. 4° one page. ] 


VII. 
(Hitherto unpublished.) 
Monroe To JEFFERSON. 


‘« WASHINGTON, Dec” 1823. 

“ DEAR Si1r,—Shortly after the receipt of yours of the 24th of October, and 
while the subject treated in it, was under consideration, the Russian Minister, 
drew the attention of the Gov to the same subject, tho’ in a very different 
sense from that in which it had been done by M* Canning. Jaron Tuyll, 
announced in an official letter, and as was understood by order of the Emperor, 
that having heard that the republic of Columbia had appointed a minister 
to Russia, he wished it to be distinctly understood that he would not receive 
him, nor would he receive any minister from any of the new gov** de facto, of 
which the new world had been recently the theatre. On another occasion, 
he observ’d, that the Emperor had seen with great satisfaction, the declaration 
of this gov'' when these new gov'*: were recognized, that it was the intention 
of the U. States, to remain neutral. He gave this intimation for the purpose 
of expressing the wish of his master, that we would persevere in the same policy. 
He communicated soon afterwards, an extract of a letter from his govt, in which 
the conduct of the allied powers, in regard to Naples, Spain, & Portugal, was 
reviewed, and their policy explain’d, distinctly avowing their determination, to 
crush all revolutionary movements, & thereby to preserve order in the civilized 
world, The terms ‘civilized world’ were probably intended to be applied to 
Europe only, but admit an application to this hemisphere also. These communi- 
tations were received as proofs of candour, and a friendly disposition to the 
U. States, but were nevertheless answer’d, in a manner equally explicit, frank, 
& direct, to each point. In regard to neutgality it was observ’d, when that 
sentiment was declar’d, that the other Powers of Europe had not taken side with 
Spain—that they were then neutral—if they should change their policy, the 
state of things on which our neutrality was declar’d, being alter’d, we would not 
be bound by that declaration, but might change our policy also. Informal notes, 
or rather a proces verbal, of what passed in conference to such effect, were exchang’d 
between M'- Adams & the Russian Minister, with an understanding however 
that they should be held confidential. 

‘« When the character of these communications, of that from M' Canning, & 
that from the Russian minister, is consider’d, & the time when made, it leaves 
little doubt that some project against the new gov'*, is contemplated. In 
what form is uncertain. It is hoped that the sentiments expressed in the message 
will give a check to it. We certainly meet, in full extent, the proposition of M'" 
Canning, & in the mode to give it the greatest effect. If his gov’ makes a 
similar declaration, the project will, it may be presumed, be abandoned. By 
taking the step here it is done in a manner more conciliatory with, & respectful 
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to Russia, & the other powers, than if taken in England, and as it is thought 
with more credit to our gov. Had we mov’d in the first instance in England, 
separated as she is in part, from those powers, our union with her, being 
masked, might have produced irritation with them. We know that Russia 
dreads a connection between the U. States and G. Britain, or harmony in 
policy. Moving on our own ground, the apprehension that unless she retreats, 
that effect may be produced, may be a motive with her for retreating. Had we 
mov’d in England, it is probable, that it would have been inferr’d that we acted 
under her influence, & at her instigation, & thus have lost credit as well with 
our southern neighbours as with the allied powers. 

“There is some danger that the British gov*, when it sees the part we 
have taken, may endeavour to throw the whole burden on us, and profit, in case 
of such interposition of the allied powers, of her neutrality, at our expense. But 
I think that this would be impossible after what has passed on the subject ; 
besides it does not follow, from what has been said, that we should be bound to 
engage in the war, in such event. Of this intimation may be given, should it be 
necessary. A messenger will depart for England with despatches for M™ Rush 
in a few days, who will go on to St Petersbg with others to M" Middleton. 
And considering the crisis, it has occurred, that a special mission, of the first con- 
sideration from the country, directed to England in the first instance, with 
power to attend any congress, that may be conven’d, on the affairs of S° 
Am: or Mexico, might have the happiest effect. You shall hear from me 
further on this subject. 

‘‘ Very sincerely Your friend.” 

[Endorsed by Thomas Jefferson as from ‘‘ Monroe James, Dec. 1823, Wash": rec’ Dec. 


11.”] [Jefferson Papers, M. Letters from James Monroe, 2nd Series, Vol. 58, No. 154. 
4° three pages. ] 


From the letters just quoted, and especially from No. VII., it must 
follow that the Monroe Doctrine was clearly meant by its writer, with 
the concurrence of Madison and Jefferson, to lay down a combined 
policy which England and the United States were to follow on the 
Continent of America as against all other Powers, a policy which 
might just as well have been given out by England, but was 
announced from Washington to avoid any appearance of dictation by 
the Mother Country. If France and Russia did not at first recognise 
the hand of Canning behind the message of Monroe, they could not 
long have failed to realise the true meaning of his words, as his 
original intention was again clearly emphasised when next the 
Monroe doctrine came into the view of practical politicians. For the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, relating to affairs in Central America, 


definitely agrees that neither the United States nor Great Britain 


should have a preponderating control, and further stipulates that 
any canal cut from sea to sea should be preserved for the use of all 
the world, and its neutrality guaranteed by Great Britain and the 
United States ; by these two, together, because it was recognised that 
each was an American power. Into the Venezuelan question the 
Monroe Doctrine, as originally intended, never entered; and English 
diplomacy rightly insisted upon this view. For the true Monroe 
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Doctrine has the sanction of every cabinet and every congress of the 
United States; it has become a maxim of American diplomacy ; it is 
as fixed as the articles of their Constitution. To attack it would be 
to attack the Government, and would inevitably involve a war; but 
it would not be a war between two English-speaking peoples. 

The Spanish-American war is, therefore, but the opening of a new 
scene in an old drama. Cuba was mismanaged by Spain, so in the 
interests both of America and of ourselves that mismanagement had 
to be stopped. The second paragraph of the third letter here printed, 
will be an interesting comment on the situation ; the “ future changes,” 
at which Jefferson hints so shrewdly, are now in the actual process 
of completion. For the Monroe Doctrine is by no means incompatible 
with an expansion as great as that which has attended the nation by 
whose suggestion it was originally framed. The war with Spain may 
be the beginning of that expansion, and the beginning also of a 
deeper sympathy between the two English-speaking races, which will 
not be limited either to the American Continent of a Monroe or to 
the British Empire of a Canning. The progress and the peace of 
seventy-five years have been added to them both. 

Turoporr Anprea Cook. 
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To be bent upon the attainment of perfection in any art is, as a rule, 
to surrender present success for future fame. The author of Le: 
Trophées, however, who was the poet chosen to salute the Czar in 
the name of France at the inauguration of the new “ Pont 
Alexandre III.,” is a fortunate exception to this general rule. Tle 
refused to be in a hurry, refused to make any effort to court popu- 
larity by concessions to popular taste, or take it by force through 
the exhibition of a dazzling rapidity or versatility of production. 
He wrote with great deliberation, and published with still greater. 
But in spite of all this, and in spite, as it were, of himself, no poeti 
fame is at this moment more assured than his; in the eyes of good 
judges, the publication of a single volume placed him at the head of 
the contemporary poets of France, perhaps even of Europe. 

And yet his subjects are remote from modern life, and his style and 
manner severe. He never attempts either to make us laugh or to 
make us cry, which are too often the alternative demands made by 
the modern world upon art. His charm is simply that, in a special 
and limited field, he has sought and attained perfection, and perfec- 
tion is exactly the thing which the many can never appreciate. 
Force, humour, sensuous beauty, pathos, all these can make their 
impressions everywhere, with any audience ; but perfection—the gift 
of saying neither too much nor too little, and of saying it exactly as 
it should be said, without exaggeration and without meanness—this 
is something which requires an exceptional nature, not merely for its 
accomplishment, but even for its appreciation. It is curious, then, 
that M. de Heredia should have been able to attain to the position in 
which he undoubtedly stands to-day. The explanation lies, probably, 
in a direction in which a good many English people will not be very 
pleased to find it. ‘“ The literary influence of academies” is a vexed 
question into which I have no wish to go; but their most determined 
opponent must at least recognise that a national academy of literature, 
or, as in this country, of art in the narrower sense, cannot fail to 
acquire, whether for good or for evil,a certain authority over the opinion 
of the general public. Its decisions are inevitably taken by the public 
to be the expression of trained and skilled opinion, and as the public 
has always from time to time lucid intervals, in which it becomes 
aware of its ignorance in these matters, it will always receive these 
decisions with a certain deference. That deference may be mechanical, 
unintelligent, what you will; but, so far as it goes and so far as the 
academy really represents the skilled opinion which it is supposed to 
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represent, it is unquestionably a step in the right direction. And so 
far, no doubt, an academy justifies its existence. We have only 
lately lost in England one who was a conspicuous instance of what 
the influence of an academy can be. The special gifts of Lord 
Leighton, his sense for beauty of line and composition, his determi- 
nation to treat only such subjects as gave room for the exercise of the 
higher imagination, the qualities, in one word, which made the 
“ Daphnephoria ” a great classical picture, were not things for which 
we have, as a race, shown any aptitude. They are, indeed, not things 
for which the ordinary man anywhere shows any aptitude. But, by 
a fortunate accident, Lord Leighton was President of the Royal 
Academy, and the public, which would not have been impressed by 
the “‘ Return of Persephone,” was quite rightly and wisely impressed 
by the official rank of the artist. And in exactly the same way the 
public, whether in France or England, could not be expected to 
recognise the lofty imagination which suggested, or the fine work- 
manship which executed, the volume of sonnets which M. de Heredia 
published in 1893, under the title of Les Trophées. But when he 
received the rare compliment of being elected to the Academy at 
once and on the strength of that single volume, the public bowed to 
a judgment which it could not fully understand, and M. de Heredia’s 
name is respected even where his poetry is not read. 

I spoke of Les Trophées as a volume of sonnets. That is not literally 
correct, but it is so substantially ; for the two longer poems which 
accompany the sonnets are decidedly less characteristic and important, 
and it is emphatically as a writer of sonnets that M. de Heredia is, 
and will continue to be, known. No one who has read his book will 
doubt that he has taken definite rank among the poets who have 
made the sonnet the instrument by which they uttered what they 
had to say to the world. It is a long line, and contains names far 
more splendid than M. de Heredia’s can ever be, but it may be 
doubted if there be one of all that great company of poets who has 
done the work which he set himself to do with such sure and absolute 
perfection as M. de Heredia. 

If ever we are in danger of forgetting that poetry is an art, that is, 
a contrivance for giving the pleasure that comes of beauty in a 
particular way, there is always the sonnet to remind us of it. Now 
and then the difficulties may be so completely overcome, and the result 
may have such an appearance of ease, ¢hat one may fancy for a 
moment that the sonnet is the natural method of utterance for the 
human heart, as one may fancy for a moment that the incomparable 
beauty of the Theseus in the Elgin Room or the Torso of the Vatican 
is only the ordinary and natural form of the human body. But 
more often the art makes itself felt in the result ; and there is a great 
pleasure in the perception of an artistic difficulty loyally accepted, 
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skilfully confronted, and triumphantly overcome. It is comparatively 
easy to avoid the appearance of care and art in a long narrative poem 
or a play; the metre remains the same, line after line,and the ear 
ceases perhaps to think of it as metre at all. But in the sonnet the 
most careless reader can hardly fail to notice that the poet is working 
under very strict limitations. 

What is a sonnet? The perfect sonnet is a good many things which 
I need not here enumerate ; it will be enough to say, what every one 
is supposed to know, that it is a poem consisting of fourteen lines, 
which must be rhymed on one of a few permitted systems; that it 
should be the expression of a single emotion, rising in mood during 
the first eight lines, after which there should be a slight pause, and 
then gradually falling away during the last six. It would not seem 
necessary to add, unless so high an authority as Mr. Robert Bridges had 
strangely questioned it in his recent study of Keats, that the Italian 
sonnet, which is divided in this way into an octave and a sextet, and 
in which the first, fourth, fifth, and eighth lines, and the second, third, 
sixth, and seventh invariably rhyme together, is to be preferred, 
without any measure or question, to the structure followed by 
Shakespeare. It is this Italian formation which M. de Heredia has 
followed, and no one who reads half-a-dozen of his sonnets will doubt 
that he has given a new beauty to what was already among the most 
beautiful of poetic forms. 

It has been remarked by M. Jules Lemaitre that Les Parnassiens, 
the group of poets with whom M. de Heredia has been con- 
nected, represented the inevitable period of concentration in the 
romantic movement. First came, as was natural, its time of ex- 
pansion, in which the most famous name is that of Victor Hugo; and 
now equally naturally the time of concentration has come, and its 
greatest name is certainly that of M. de Heredia. Instead of a turbid 
torrent a clear spring, small, but exquisitely pure; instead of many 
words few ; instead of a library of volumes, one single book of sonnets. 
The confused medley of the period of expansion, denunciation, and 
pathos, the sentimental and the sensuous, the rhetoric of politics and 
the rhetoric of religion, have all given way in its successor to one thing 
and to one thing only, to beauty. The greatest achievement, perhaps, 
which is possible to a poet is to interpret the life of his own time, at 
once with distinction and with truth. M. de Heredia finding that task, it 
may be, impossible, has turned aside from the spectacle of contemporary 
life, of which in every age pettiness and vulgarity form too conspicuous 
a part, and asks us to look away to ancient times or remote countries, 
where meaner objects are lost in the distance, and only the high places 
are visible across the seas or the centuries. He was born at Cuba, and 
he cannot do without the sun; he has in his veins the blood of a com- 
panion of Cortez, and has not altogether lost, in a life of peace and 
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under a northern sky, the taste of his ancestors for all that is rich and 
splendid in sight or sound; he is a scholar, and cannot escape from 
the scholar’s ambition, to recreate once more the life of Greece and 
Rome. He is a “ Romantic,” so far as Romanticism meant the revolt 
against the poetic ideals of Boileau and Pope; for his sonnets belong 
to the poetry of the imagination, and not to that of reason and 
common sense. But his mind has in it no trace of those character- 
istics, which made Goethe describe the romantic as the sickly, and 
contrast it with the classical, which he called the healthy. There is 
none of the overstrained sentiment of Werther or Le Lac about M. 
de Heredia ; his world is the very antipodes of the morbid, delirious, 
eternally introspective atmosphere which romanticism too easily 
learned to breathe, nor is his style the style of the romantics. It 
has, indeed, their colour and warmth, but it shrinks before their 
abandon. Whatever M. de Heredia’s subject may be, the great 
deeds of Perseus or of the heroes of the New World, the loves of 
Ronsard or the sorrows of a Roman exile, his style, like his thought, 
is always calm and grave and self-contained. It recalls at its best not 
the triumphs of the romantic style, but the supreme achievements of 
the poetry of Greece. When we read his finest sonnets, it is not the 
exquisite but highly charged atmosphere of La Belle Dame sans Merci 
or Christabel that we are breathing ; we are on the heights where the 
poetic air has the strength, the serenity, and the purity of the greatest 
of the Odes of Pindar. I am not saying, of course, that M. de 
Heredia has any claim to rank with such a man as Pindar: that is 
obviously out of the question. The two well-known poetic criticisms 
of Pindar: Gray’s— 
“ Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air, 


and Horace’s, more searching— 


“ Immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore,” 


point at once to genius of an order altogether distinct from that of 
M. de Heredia, nor has he anything of Pindar’s wonderful moralizing 
power. There is not, indeed, anything very original in the ethics 
of Pindar; but it is not originality that is wanted in dealing with 
morals; it is the profound seriousness that reaches the heart, and the 
power of utterance that reaches the intellect, till old things become 
new, and we listen, as if for the first time, with wonder and delight 
to some primal truth which we have heard before a thousand times, 
and never heeded. This gift Pindar had to an almost unequalled 
degree. He had felt himself in his inmost soul the awe and mystery 
that hung round human life, and he seems to see everything, the 
apparently small as well as the apparently great, sub specie eterni. 
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And truth and temperance, the sense of the beauty of goodness, the 
conviction of the ultimate justice of God, are burnt afresh into our 
minds and memories by his incomparable mastery of language. And 
that is where we get to the point of affinity between Pindar, seer 
and prophet as well as poet, and a simple artist like M. de Heredia. 
There are no ethics in Les Trophées. Their subject is the world of 
facts, not that of our explanations of these facts, or of our attempts 
to find for ourselves rules for right conduct in dealing with them. 
But, though M. de Heredia does not know how to pass, as Pindar 
does, from the small events that are visible on the surface of life to 
the deep things that lie unseen below them, he has more than a little 
of the gift which Pindar applies alike to the treatment of great things 
and small, the gift of a style of unequalled felicity. 

That is his peculiar contribution to the literature of the nineteenth 
century. He has shown us once more how perfect a thing human 
speech can be. And those who have any turn for these things know 
that a great triumph of art like this is not an isolated achievement, 
appealing only to our esthetic side of human nature, but that it 
comes home to the whole of our being, sense, and intellect, and soul. 
The highest art has rarely a moral intention, but always a moral 
effect, for it lifts us into an atmosphere in which all the lower side of 
life seems unworthy and impossible, much as an early Christian felt 
who was not afraid to say that the weary and heavy-laden could not 
fail to forget their cares and sorrows while they stood before the great 
Zeus of Phidias. 

M. de Heredia’s single volume, Les Trophées, consists of about one 
hundred and fifty sonnets and two longer poems. The sonnets are 
divided into a Greek and Sicilian section, a Roman section, one 
devoted to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, another to the East, 
and another to Nature. The poet may yet have many volumes to 
give to the public, but it is safe to assume that in Les Trophécs, long 
considered and slowly matured as it has been, we are already in full 
possession of his special poetic method and secret. It shows a defi- 
nitely marked way of looking at man and life and nature, which is 
M. de Heredia’s own; and it is on this originality of imagination, 
completed by an equal originality of poetic utterance, on a manner 
and matter at once beautiful and new, that his claims as a poet must 
be based. The manner may be described as a reproduction, with an 
added touch of romance, which makes all new, of the style of Horace 
in its richest and most carefully elaborate moments. The matter is 
still more original. Poetry, the musical employment of human 
speech by the human imagination, has been put to many uses. 
Shakspeare could make it unlock all the secrets of all the aspects of 
human life; Dante used it to make us feel life’s awful responsibili- 
ties; Milton, its sublimity; Burns, its pathos; Byron, its passion ; 
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the poets of the Pléiade, the intensity and the transitoriness of its 
delights ; Wordsworth, its infinite possibilities of sympathy. M. de 
Heredia puts all this aside. Such uses of poetry are high, perhaps 
the highest, but they are not for him. Life, as he sees it, is neither 
a school of morals nor a hothouse of sentiment ; what he sees in it is 
the most splendid of pageants. He has achieved with signal success 
in poetry what has been so often attempted in vain, and more than in 
vain, in painting, a series of historical cartoons. It is not everyone 
who will have ears to hear what he has to say, but to him who has, this 
little volume will tell far better than many larger and more ambitious 
books the secret of Greece and Rome and what we call the Renais- 
sance. Of course, we do not see them as they really were; that is not 
the method of art; we see them touched and heightened and made 
rare and new by the power of the poet’s imagination ; but that has 
worked so well as to effect the supreme illusion of art, and make us 
accept for the natural and historical precisely that which is most arti- 
ficial and personal. And we are the gainers so; for we have at 
the foundation the Greece of Pindar and the Spain of Cortez, 
and we have also superadded above it, and clothing it with a new 
interest and beauty, the creative imagination of M. de Heredia. 
Take the very first sonnet in the book, L’Oubli— 


“Le temple est en ruine au haut du promontoire, 
Et la Mort a mélé, dans ce fauve terrain, 
Les Déesses de marbre et les Héros d’airain 
Dont l’herbe solitaire ensevelit la gloire. 


“ Seul, parfois, un bouvier menant ses buffles boire, 
De sa conque ou soupire un antique refrain 
Emplissant le ciel calme et Vhorizon marin, 

Sur l’azur intini dresse sa forme noire. 


‘‘La Terre maternelle et douce aux anciens Dieux, 
Fait 4 chaque printemps, vainement éloquente, 
Au chapiteau brisé verdir une autre acanthe ; 

“ Mais l’Homme, indifférent au réve des aieux, 


Ecoute sans frémir, du fond des nuits sereines, 
La Mer qui se Jamente en pleurant les sirénes.”’ 


Would it be possible to give at once more of the fact, and more of 
the imaginative colour through which facts have to be viewed, in order 
to become matter of art? Among the artists who have tried to 
express this thought of an inarticulate sympathy between undying 
nature and the ruined greatness of the works of man, I can hardly 
think of one who has iene it with the firm and sure touch of M. de 
Heredia. Certainly not Claude or Poussin or Turner; none of them 
would have refrained from gratifying himself and us with beauty of 
detail which would have been fatal to the bare grandeur of the scene 
as it is given in the sonnet. If one thinks of any artist to whose 
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work it can be compared, it is rather to lesser men—NMichel, for 
instance—or our own Cotman in his sterner mood, that we must go 
if we would find a man who grasps his subject with anything like this 
tremendous simplicity and directness. 

Does anyone find the sonnet hard and dry and unsympathetic ? 
Then he need go no further in Les Trophées. There are very few 
sonnets in the book which show an equal measure of emotion to that 
with which M. de Heredia has indulged himself here. We are aware, 
indeed, under the calm surface, of a deep undercurrent of feeling. 
In imagination and in sympathy the poet has lived through the whole 
tragedy of human history. But the intensity of his emotion is not 
paraded but rather suppressed ; it is felt but never seen. Wordsworth 
says somewhere that it is the business of an artist to give 





“To one brief moment caught from fleeting time 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity.” 


The lines are not in his finest manner, but they put very well the 
fact that art is never perfectly successful but when it manages to set 
a stamp of eternity on the action or face or scene which it depicts. 
That is just where M. de Heredia’s success lies. Perseus and Andro- 
meda are as immortal in his sonnet as they are on a Greek relief. It 
is indeed of sculpture, at once the most perfect and the most impassive 
of the arts, and of Greek sculpture, which, more than any other, is 
disdainful of emotional appeal, that his work always reminds us. 
There is a great resemblance between the method of the Greek 
epigrams and that of the finest reliefs on Greek tombs; and Les 
Trophécs is for ever recalling the one or the other. Everyone knows 
the simple single figures, a lady, perhaps, handling some article of 
her toilet, or, it may be, standing with a maid at her side; how 
deliberately the artist refrains from seeking effect, and how surely he 
obtains it! We have little enough modern sculpture which can touch 
us with this supreme simplicity, which is born of an innate and inalien- 
able instinct for style; but M. de Heredia can give it to us, and his 
work is more than an exquisite copy; it is a new creation. How 
grandly, for instance, his “ Labourer” stands out! 
“ Le semoir, la charrue, un joug, des socs luisants, 
La herse, l’aiguillon et la faulx acérée 
Lui fauchait en un jour les épis d’une airée, 
Et la fourche qui tend la gerbe aux paysans ; 
“Ces outils familiers, aujourd’hui trop pesants, 
Le vieux Parmis les voue 4 ’immortelle Rhée 
Par qui le germe éclét sous la terre sacrée. 
Pour lui, sa tache est faite ; il a quatre-vingts ans. 
“Pris d’un siécle, au soleil, sans en ¢tre plus riche, 
Il a poussé le coutre au travers de la friche ; 
Ayant vécu sans joie, il vieillit sans remords. 
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“ Mais il est las d’avoir tant peiné sur la glébe 
Et songe que peut-étre il faudra, chez les morts, 
Labourer les champs d’ombre arros¢s par l’Erébe.”’ 


There it is, just as the Greeks left it in substance, but living again 
by the force of a new handling, with the old strange charm and still 
stranger pathos. Here is another funeral inscription, of which one 
can only say that it is an amazing instance of how old things can 
even yet be made new. It is not as fine as the epitaphs of Simonides, 
or Tennyson’s lines on Sir John Franklin ; but is there anything else 
with which it need fear comparison? It could not have been written, 
no doubt, by a man who had never seen the Greek Anthology ; but 
neither could the epitaph on Franklin. By the side of that it may 
sound almost artificial ; but how many things Tennyson had to help 
him ; the spur of a direct call, the proud consciousness that his was 
the voice chosen to utter a nation’s grief, the thought of the great 
man of whom he was to speak, of the great Abbey in which his words 
were to stand engraved for all time. M. de Heredia has no external 
aids; he has nothing to lean upon except the imagination of a great 
poet and the conscience of a great artist. The result is what we see. 
He keeps closer to his model than Tennyson: for Christian hope has 
no place in the epitaph of a Greek bride; yet I am not quite sure 
that the great tenderness of “La Jeune Morte” may not go a little 
further than Greeks could possibly go, may not have in it just a half- 
hinted suggestion of the orate pro anima of the Middle Ages. 


“ Qui que tu sois, Vivant, passe vite parini 
L’herbe du tertre ou git ma cendre inconsolée ; 
Ne foule point les fleurs de l’humble mausolée 
D’ou j’écoute ramper le lierre et la fourmi. 

“Tu tarrétes? Un chant de colombe a gémi. 
Non! quelle ne soit pas sur ma tombe immolée ! 
Si tu veux m’étre cher, donne-lui la volée. 

La vie est si douce, ah! laisse-la vivre, ami. 

“Le sais-tu? Sous le myrte enguirlandant la porte, 
Epouse et vierge, au seuil nuptial, je suis morte, 
Si proche et déja loin de celui que j’aimais. 

‘* Mes yeux se sont fermés 4 la lumiére heureuse, 
Et maintenant j’habite, hélas! et pour jamais, 
L’inexorable Erébe et la Nuit Ténébreuse.” 


Nothing is more striking in these sonnets than the grand chords on 
which they nearly always close. Here it isa line, which carries in 
its very sound the whole depth and gloom, the physical darkness and 
spiritual hopelessness of the place from which Achilles would gladly 
have bought escape at the price of being a day-labourer on earth : 


“ [inexorable Erdbe et la Nuit Ténébreuse.” 
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Elsewhere the final line leaves on eye or imagination 2 picture which, 
like Keats’ 

‘« Silent, upon a peak in Darien,”’ 
sums up the whole content of the sonnet; as in the Antony and 
Cleopatra sonnet, where Antony gazes in the eyes of the Egyptian 
woman only to find there 


“ Toute une mer immense ow fuyaient les galéres :”’ 


Or again, as in the sonnet, Le Labourewr, quoted just now, where the 
same grand effect is produced, not by sound, or by picture, but by a 
thought as true as it is finely imagined and employed, that of the 
tired labourer’s fear that, even in the other world, he may perhaps have 
to labour still. There could not be a clearer instance of the difficulty 
of marking off the classical from the romantic in literature; for 
while the manner of this sonnet has the absolute simplicity of the 
best Greek work, this concluding touch breathes an atmosphere in- 
tensely modern, the understanding sympathy with the poor, which 
is a thing of yesterday, of Jean Francois Millet, and of to-day, of 
Josef Israels. 

It often happens that a friendly critic, in speaking of a volume 
of poetry, quotes exceptionally fine poems or passages, which send 
his readers eagerly expectant to the book, only to meet with dis- 
appointment, because the things quoted stand alone surrounded by 
mediocre work. The severe self-criticism of M. de Heredia makes 
this impossible in the case of his Trophées. One may almost say 
that he has printed nothing that is not perfect. Some of the 
sonnets are, no doubt, of grander conception than others, but the 
least striking in the series is an artistic whole, finely imagined and 
finely executed, perfect in its kind, and rendering the reader un- 
conscious for the moment of the possibility of the greater perfection 
that may be attained in a higher kind. Still we are aware, when 
we turn rapidly from one part of the volume to the other, that 
the world of Greece, and again that of the Renaissance, make a 
greater impression upon M. de Heredia’s imagination than Rome, 
for all her manifold greatness, ever did. The flawless workman- 
ship never fails, but somehow the poet has not entered into the 
imperial glories of Rome with the same insight and intensity as 
he has into the beautiful mythology of Greece or the splendour and 
daring of the sixteenth century. 

It may be worth while to compare specimens of his pictures of the 
different periods and races with which his sonnets deal. Many 
attempts have been made to tell again the Greek stories, but nowhere 
have the opposite dangers of being too Greek to be intelligible to the 
modern world, or of being too modern to convey any true idea of 
Greece, been avoided with such splendid success as by M. de Heredia in 
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the sonnets dealing with Heracles and the Centaurs, and those which 
give the story of Perseus and Andromeda in three scenes, of which 
this is the first : 
“La Vierge Céphéenne, hélas! encor vivante, 
Li¢e, échevelée, au roc des noirs ilots, 
Se lamente en tordant avec de vains sanglots 
Sa chair royale ott court un frisson d’épouvante. 
“‘L’Océan monstrueux que la temp¢cte évente 
Crache a ses pieds glacés l’Acre bave des flots, 
Et partout elle voit, 4 travers ses cils clos, 
sdiller la gueule glauque, innombrable et mouvante. 
“Tel qu’un éclat de foudre en un ciel sans éclair, 
Tout 4 coup retentit un hennissement clair. 
Ses yeux s’ouvrent. L’horreur les emplit, et l’extase ; 
“Car elle a vu, d’un vol vertigineux et sir, 
Se cabrant sous le poids du fils de Zeus, Pégase 
Allonger sur la mer sa grande ombre d’azur.’’ 


It is by such work as this extraordinary sonnet that the poet of Les 
Trophées recalls to us the style of Pindar, and in which splendour 
and simplicity are so strangely united that no one can say which has 
more to do with the unique effect produced. Then it is worth 
noting that rich as the imagination is, it works in strictest obedience 
to artistic law. No one is more careful than M. de Heredia about 
marking the division between the octave and the sestet in his sonnets, 
and there is always a slight pause after his eighth line, and the 
ninth almost invariably turns somewhat upon its predecessor, and 
begins a treatment of the subject from a slightly different point 
of view, which is continued, as the rules of the sonnet require, through 
the sestet to the close. To the trained ear the sound of the perfect 
sonnet is like the rise and fall of a wave on the shore, only that it 
has in it no moment so marked as that of the breaking of a wave. 
No sonnets that were ever written justify this comparison more com- 
pletely than those of M. de Heredia. There is the advance and the 
recoil, and there is even sometimes, as here in “tel qu’un éclat de 
foudre,”’ something like the crash of the breaking wave. M. de 
Heredia’s use of the division between the octave and sestet is in 
fact exceptionally marked. It is always one story that his sonnets tell, 
but it is often unfolded in two scenes. We are driven to use the 
language of painting in speaking of them ; and, indeed, it is natural 
and inevitable that it should be so, for never have the pictorial possi- 
bilities of poetry been more splendidly realized than by the poet of 
Les Trophées. 

The Roman scenes in this series of cartoons are, as I said, less fine 
than the Greek. The genius of Rome was, perhaps, too political and 
practical to get full hold of an imagination which makes such large 
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demands of colour and poetry upon life as that of M. de Heredia. He 
has succeeded best in dealing with the story of Antony and Cleopatra, 
which has, of course, its Oriental side, and with that of the tremendous 
struggle with Hannibal. The figure of the Carthaginian general, 
solitary @ genius breaking itself in vain against the indomitable pride, and 
the splendid political organisation, of the greatest of all aristocracies, has 
evidently filled and fascinated M. de Heredia’s imagination. This 
is how he pictures him at the Trebbia. 


“ Taube d’un jour sinistre a blanchi les hauteurs. 
Le camp s’éveille. En bas roule et gronde le fleuve 
Oi: l’escadron léger des Numides s’abreuve. 
Partout sonne l’appel clair des buccinateurs. 


“Car malgré Scipion, les augures menteurs, 
La Trebbia débordée, et qu’il vente et qu'il pleuve, 
Sempronius Consul, fier de sa gloire neuve, 
A fait lever la hache et marcher les licteurs. 


* Rougissant le ciel noir de flamboiments lugubres, 
A horizon bralaient les a ne ig 


“ Et la-bas, sous le pont, adossé contre une arche 
Hannibal ¢coutait, pensif et triomphant, 
Le pictinement sourd des légions en marche.” 


This is not up to the level of the picture of “ Andromeda at the 
Rock,” but ev eryone who has a turn for these things will recognise 
its clear and firm draughtmanship done with an eye on the facts, and 
the rare gifts of invention it displays. Only a real poet would have 
used the ery of the elephant as it is used here; and the figure of 
Hannibal listening under the bridge is a triumph of poetic inspiration. 
'. The finest of the sixteenth-century scenes is unquestionably that of 
the voyage of the Spanish warriors to the New World. 


“ Comme un vol de gerfauts hors du charnier natal, 
Fatigués de porter leurs mistres hautaines, 
De Palos de Moguer, routiers et capitaines 
Partaient, ivres d’un réve héroique et brutal. 


“Tls allaient conquérir le fabuleux métal 
Que cipango miirit dans ses mines lointaines, 
Et les vents alizés inclinaient leurs antennes 
Aux bords mystérieux du monde Occidental. 


“ Chaque soir, espérant des lendemains épiques, 
L’azur phosphorescent de la mer des Tropiques 
Enchantait leur sommeil d’un mirage doré ; 


“ Ou penchés ’ Vavant des blanches caravelles, 
Ils regardaient monter en un ciel ignoré 
Du fond de l’océan des étoiles nouvelles.” 
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Here we are back again to the level of the Greek sonnets. It would 
be absolutely impossible to give more in fourteen lines. The poverty 
and recklessness, the heroism and the brutality, the lust of gold, 
and the lust of adventure, which were so strongly mingled in the 
conquerors of the New World, are all there; and so is that New 
World’s strangeness and beauty, its golden haze and unknown stars, 
its immeasurable possibilities ; M. de Heredia has given them all in 
verse of amazing and imcomparable felicity. The last six lines of 
the sonnet in particular give us, by their rhythm and movement, 
such a picture of the enchanting calm of the southern sea as only a 
man born in the tropics could have attempted, only a born poet could 
have achieved. 

I must find room for two more of the sonnets, The first shall be 
the opening one of the fine Oriental series. It suggests some colossal 
figure of Egypt, cut in marble, or perhaps in granite, by the hand of 
a master sculptor ; an instance for once of that rarest thing in art, a 
personification, with all the mystery, and all the splendour, of Egypt 
glaring out of the terrible face. 


“Midi. L'air bréile et sous la terrille lumictre 
Le vieux fleuve alangui roule des flots de plomb ; 
Du zénith aveuglant le jour tombe d’aplomb 
Et implacable Phré couvre I’ Egypte entiére. 

“ Les grands sphinx qui jamais n’ont baissé la paupitre, 
Allongés sur leur flanc que baigne un sable blond, 
Poursuivent d’un regard mystérieux et long 
L’élan démesuré des aiguilles de pierre. 

“ Seul, tachant d’un point noir le ciel blanc et serein, 
Au loin, tourne sans fin le vol des gypactes ; 

La flamme immense endort les hommes et les bétes. 

“ Le sol ardent pétille, et Anubis d’airain 
Immobile au milieu de cette chaude joie 
Silencieusement vers le soleil aboie.”’ 


I have no hesitation in saying that words have hardly ever been 
used with such tremendous physica/ effect as they are here. We hold 
our breath, as we read, in the vast silence of the desert; our eyes 
shrink from the glare, our senses faint in the overwhelming and 
intolerable heat. The whole physical aspect of Egypt has been 
seized and uttered here, once for all, for poetry, as completely and 
finally as the creation of Adam is once for all depicted on the 
Sistine ceiling. 

Nature, as he sees her in Europe, is perhaps too cold and grey to 
satisfy M. de Heredia. At any rate, the sonnets entitled La Nature et 
ie Réve, are not equal to either the Greek or Egyptian series, or to those 
dealing with the conquest of the New World. But there are still 
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some wonderful sonnets among them. Missing the splendour which 
he loves so well in the climate of his native tropics, he fixes instead on 
the solemnity of northern seas and skies. Here is a sunset piece. 
He gives us the evening of the north, the central idea of which is the 
coming on of the gloom and mystery of Night, not the evening of the 
south, which is, above all things, a welcome rest from the burden and 
heat of the day. 


“ Les ajones éclatants, parure du grauit, 
Dorent l’apre sommet que le couchant allume ; 
Au loin, brillante encore par sa barre d’écume, 
La mer sans fin commence oit la terre finit. 


“ A mes pieds c’est la nuit, le silence. Le nid 
Se tait, homme est rentré sous le chaume qui fume; 
Seul, l’Angélus du soir, ébranlé dans la brume, 
A la vaste rumeur de |’océan s’unit. 

** Alors, comme du fond d’un abime, des traines, 
Des landes, des ravins, montent des voix lointaines 
De pitres attardés ramenant le bétail. 

‘* L’horizon tout entier s’enveloppe dans l’ombre, 
Et le soleil mourant, sur un ciel riche et sombre, 
Ferme les branches d’or de son rouge éventail.’’ 


There is very little consciousness there of the unnumbered beautiful 
things that Nature has to show us in our northern world, but her slow 
and solemn melancholy was never more finely seized. Seized, but 
not insisted upon; the scene is once more simply set firmly on the 
paper and left, in undoubting assurance of effect, as Rembrandt could 
leave his Three Trees. 

That is, I think, the final impression left on the mind by M. de 
Heredia’s work, the impression of a certain splendid simplicity. It is 
observed of the really great men who have happened to be born to the 
highest rank and fortune, that they neither seek the deference of the 
world nor decline it. Their greatness is a fact, and to affect to be 
unaware of it would be an absurdity. There is something of this in the 
manner of M. de Heredia both as to himself and to his subjects. He 
knows exactly what he has to say, and he also knows exactly the worth 
of what he says. His very style is suggestive of the course he has 
followed. He will not move one inch out of his path to win praise or 
popularity, but if praise and admiration are lavished upon him, he 
will not affect the slightest surprise ; nor will indifference, criticism, 
or contempt ever disturb his well-grounded serenity. His business is 
to give to us a particular form of artistic creation, of which he knows 
that he alone has the secret; whether we accept or reject it is not 
his business but ours; and his own is enough for him. It is an 
example which even the greatest of his fraternity might have followed 
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with advantage; one cannot imagine M.de Heredia deigning to 
notice the libels of Salmasius or More. Those who care for literature 
should be grateful to him for this attitude ; for dignity is not, to-day 
any more than in Milton’s day, the characteristic which men of the 
world would ascribe to men of letters. 

There is the same aloofness in his art as in his character. If you 
do not care to listen to him, he will use neither pathos nor prettiness 
nor rhetoric to attract you. “Art for art’s sake” is an outrage and 
an absurdity, if it means that art can stand apart from humanity ; but 
those for whom that phrase is a text for indignant denunciation 
commit an even greater absurdity if they fancy that art can be 
dragged behind the chariot wheels of science or morality. Art 
neither states the facts of science nor preaches the laws of morality ; 
its appeal to humanity is direct and its own. Its business is neither 
with right or wrong, nor with truth and falsehood, but with beauty ; 
neither with the conscience nor the intellect, but with the imagination. 

It is in this sense that M. de Heredia is, before all things, an 
artist. He has no cause to plead, no theories to advance; his one 
desire is to give the most perfect presentation attainable to the special 
aspect of nature and of human life which he has made his own. It is 
the triumph of modern art to extract interest from the commonplace ; 
to see the ordinary in such novel light that it shall be ordinary no 
longer. There can be no triumph more real or legitimate. But the 
method has perhaps been as often a trick as a triumph. Genius, just 
because it is genius, may for a moment make common daylight seem 
to rival sunset splendours; but, except for a moment, and apart from 
the influence of genius, the extraordinary will always be more in- 
teresting than the ordinary, the individual than the crowd. M. de 
Heredia, who has taken his own course about so many things, does so 
also about this. Tor him the great is still more than the small, 
colour more pleasant than its absence, music than silence. He has 
frankly admitted, by his choice of subject, that, for him, great kings 
and captains, famous poets and lovely women possess greater attrac- 
tion than the casual stranger whom the street corner presents to view 
and whom modern art delights to photograph. There is no special 
originality, therefore, about his subject. He has, indeed, his own 
way of seeing it: a way in which there is a touch of something which 
one can only describe as aristocratic, born partly of blood and race, 
but just as much of intellect and character; but his subject remains 
one which needed no poet to discover its interest. It is in perfection 
of workmanship, not in originality of subject, that his greatness lies. 
He belongsto the class of poets which includes some of the greatest ; 
Virgil—for instance—and Horace, Spenser and Tennyson, of whom 
eriticism, as it works back, says, materiam superabat opus; not to the 
other class, in whose works wealth of matter overwhelms the effort 
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after perfect form, as in Shakspeare sometimes, generally in Gocthe, 
alwaysin Browning. The ideal is, of course, a harmonious proportion 
between the two, profound thought finding perfect utterance. But it 
is only in the hands of the very greatest men, and only at their 
happiest moments, that poetry can reach the whole nature of man, 
esthetic, intellectual, spiritual ; can at once charm the ear, fill the 
imagination, surprise and inform the mind, touch and fortify the soul. 
M. de Heredia has no such claims. No one will think of setting him 
among the supreme names in poetry. But his poetic achievement, 
small as it is, entitles him to one of the very highest places in the roll 
of the poets of France. He has taken his part in the great literary 
work which has been in process of accomplishment throughout the cen- 
tury, the work of leading French poetry out of the Egyptian bondage 
of a commonsense which denied to it its birthright of imagination. But 
the battle was almost over before he entered the field. Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Gautier, De Musset and the rest had done their work 
before he began, and his was a less stormy task than theirs. <A 
disciple of Leconte de Lisle, he learned from his master that quiet and 
self-restraint are the key at once of art and of life. But his attitude 
is perfectly distinct from that of Leconte de Lisle. Instead of the 
Buddhist pessimism of his master, he offers us, in the words of M. 
Jules Lemaitre, “the exultation of a soul bent on the superb enjoy- 
ment of all beauty scattered throughout the world,” in nature, and in 
history, and in the works in which humanity has given freest and 
most joyous play to its genius. His mood is, in fact, the mood of 
the Renaissance, where a man might be artist and soldier and states- 
man at once, when the world was alive with a thousand new interests 
and desires and the human mind overjoyed at the discovery of the 
infinite possibilities opening out to it on every side. 

And, indeed, he reminds us in many ways of the typical French- 
man of that age, of Ronsard. No doubt there is at first sight a very 
marked contrast between them. The enormous bulk of Ronsard’s 
production, and the poverty of thought and style displayed in a great 
part of it, his unbounded energy, his overflowing enthusiasm, his 
amazing self-confidence, are all as far removed as possible from the 
reserve and dignity of M. de Heredia. But the differences are 
principally those that must exist between a young world and an old 
one. Ronsard was exactly contemporary with the greatest of all ages 
of expansion: M. de Heredia, as we have seen, represents the culmi- 
nating point of a movement of contraction. Ronsard felt himself to 
be not only a poet but a pioneer, an emancipator, the discoverer of a 
promised land. In the author of Les Trophées what one feels behind 
the poet is not the prophet who ushers in a new dispensation, but the 
critic who purifies and perfects an old. The function of Ronsard, 
again, was to create a language which could respond to the needs of the 
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new era of poetry which it was his ambition to inaugurate ; that of 
M. de Heredia has been not the designing or forging of an instrument 
unknown before, but the sharpening afresh of one blunted by long- 
continued use. But in spite of all differences, there remain many 
points of striking resemblance. Neither poet is, for instance, a man 
of the greatest original genius; they are rather, each in his own way, 
and in accordance with his own circumstances, great artists resolved 
by sheer force of work and will to produce splendid results out of 
a reluctant material. The artistic habit of Ronsard is that of a 
profuse abundance ; the special note of M. de Heredia is the note 
of perfection. There must be these differences between the typical 
poets of a critical and of an uncritical age, but that does not prevent 
our feeling that M. de Heredia shares with Ronsard the temper of the 
artist, the temper which regards the whole field of man and nature as 
material for art to touch and to transform, and finds the intensest 
delight and pride in its work. We can fancy too that the man whose 
Sonnets give us, as M. Albalat has said, that soul of antiquity which 
erudition so often misses, may well share with Ronsard as much as is 
permitted to our degenerate age of the enthusiasm of the scholar who 
could shut himself up for three days, seeing no one till he had gone 
through the whole of ‘* Homer.” oth, we may be sure, believe in 
poetry, their own and that of others, as something far above a pretty 
toy or an elegant accomplishment. In their eyes, we can have no 
doubt, it is a serious thing, among the very noblest of human produc- 
tions. Pope may sneer at his own art, and Malherbe may declare 
that a great poet is no more useful to the State than a good skittle 
player; but a single sonnet of M. de Heredia, or a single ode of 
Ronsard is enough to convince us that whether they succeed or fail, 
they have had higher thoughts than these of their function. It has 
been well said of Ronsard that he is the creator of the grand style in 
French poetry, and M. de Heredia shares with him the large and 
generous accent which was too little heard in France from the death 
of Ronsard to the birth of André Chénier. Most conspicuously of all 
he resembles the captain of the Pléiade in the “fibre héroique et 
male” of which Sainte-Beuve has spoken. He loves a brave man and 
a beautiful woman, a rich phrase and a fine cadence to it. What is 
splendid in colour, what is stately in movement, what is sonorous in 
sound, it is this which he chooses for himself and which he gives to 
us. Englishmen are apt, as a rule, to find a certain uniformity of 
ideas and methods among French poets. Here at least is one about 
whose slightest utterance there hangs something peculiar to himself, 
an air of unique distinction. 


J.C. Batney. 
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IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE AT LAST. 
THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS. 


Ar the risk of being suspected of ironical malice, yet in all sincerity, 
I would congratulate our postal authorities on the result of the 
Westminster Palace Hotel Conference. They went into it with 
reluctance, nay, with fear and trembling ; even now they indulge in 
forebodings as to the fate of those wilful Colonial colleagues who will 
have their way ; but they have, at all events, ratified, if not blessed, 
the new departure. We cannot refuse sympathy to the anxious 
mother who sees her daughters escaping from her fond control ; no 
longer walking two and two before her, at a mile an hour, with down- 
cast eyes, but roaming right and left in search of flowers; botanising, 
reading science, discussing philosophy, and what is still more unlady- 
like, politics ; venturing on strange roads, poised each on flashing 
wheel ; fencing, swimming, conquering new elements, dining at the 
Bath Club with low romance writers, laughing at consecrated 
prejudices, despising all manner of conventional barriers and five- 
barred gates; in short, daring, though always with a spice of prudent 
mother-wit, to assert their own individuality. Meanwhile, the dis- 
tracted “ Mater ”’ has been left lamenting at the brink of every new 
rivulet, like a hen that has hatched ducklings, and sees them take to 
the water :— 
“ Tristis ad extremi caput adstitit amnis, 
Multa querens.”’ 


The like pathetic figure is to be seen in official and administrative 
life. The proverbial ‘“ Old Lady of Threadneedle Street ’’ has a still 
more timorous sister in the Old Lady of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The 
postal “New Women” (Miss Canada, for instance) have long 
regarded with filial forbearance a venerable Department which, 
existing solely to facilitate communication, waged mistaken war 
against Inland Penny Postage, abandoned the arts of telegraphy and 
telephony, as savouring of necromancy, to rapacious monopolists ; 
rejected with scorn every change adopted at Ottawa, Capetown, 
Sidney, Melbourne, Calcutta, or Cairo ; and only a few years ago put up 
a blushing Secretary to the Treasury to protest that postal rates of 5d. 
to India and 6d. to Australia were “ fair and reasonable.”’ 


Post-Orrice Loaic. 


The difficulty experienced in confuting an elderly lady lies in the 
fact that she ignores all systems of reasoning ; a premiss and a conclu- 
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sion are one to her; she is a match for Chillingworth, for Mill, or for 
her bishop. She has the same advantage over an opponent as was 
enjoyed by Captain Marryat’s hero, who, happily ignorant of tierce 
and quart, rushed in a moment through the Frenchman’s guard. 
Sometimes, however, political representatives of the Post Office are led 
on to reproduce, coram publico, the official views on current questions 
of postal or telegraphic reform. When this occurs in the present 
House of Commons (the most richly endowed with a sense of humour, 
it is said, of modern times) it is like a scene from Moliére, played 
before an audience at the Francais. The perfect art with which the 
Minister (himself at one time the most dreaded critic of bureaucracy) 
composes his countenance, dulls a rebellious twinkle in his eye, and 
conceals his disgust for the nonsense put into his mouth, is keenly 
appreciated on both sides. It isas if, in an emergency, Mounet-Sully 
had been suddenly called upon to play the part of M. Jourdain. 


Bureaucracy PREDOMINANT. 


Nothing has more impressed me, in the course of a thirteen years” 
campaign for various reforms, than this tyranny of the bureaucrat 
over the statesman. Taking the question of Imperial Penny Postage, 
for instance, I cannot recall a single politician of eminence who has 
failed to admit the justice and expediency of the change proposed. 
Yet, until Mr. Chamberlain and Sir M. Hicks-Beach came forward, 
none could be found to face the officials. Ministers who would fear- 
lessly have confronted a European coalition against England shrank 
from the idea of a strike in the Secretary’s Office. In my possession 
are treasured letters from great leaders of both parties, encouraging 
me. I shall never forget the kind language of Mr. Goschen, in a 
memorable debate; or an interview, at the Carlton Club, in which 
Lord Randolph Churchill assured me of his support. But these 
Ministerial potentates wasted their eloquence and persuasive powers 
on deaf official ears. The result was thus succinctly conveyed to me, 
on one occasion, by lips, on which England had often hung enraptured : 
“T)— the officials!’ It was as if a golden-tongued sage in the 
Mahabharata had forgotten his classical Sanskrit, as he rushed disap- 
pointed out of the temple of Vishmu, cursing in plain Prakrit. And 
if such wrath stirred heroic breasts, what wonder if an Independent 
Member like myself, caring nothing for official prejudices, and looking 
only to the object of developing, encouraging, and facilitating the 
communications of the people, and using for that end all the resources 
of science, and all the wealth and power of the State, should some- 
times have waxed impatient ? Dickens relates, with much gusto, the 
story of the family pony which drew the chaise, stopped to browse, or 
to reflect, and wandered to the hedge, utterly indifferent to the suave 
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remonstrances addressed to him by the unfortunate “family” in the 
chaise. A bystander could not uninvited take the hard-mouthed animal 
by the head; but he would be excusable for pointing out that the 
driver was blocking the Queen’s highway. The phrase of expostula- 
tion, however, is past. Everybody knows that the postal permanent 
staff includes men of remarkable literary, administrative, and general 
ability ; and it is within my personal knowledge that they have not 
all been foes to reform. Let us hope that the progressive element, 
encouraged by perhaps the most practically-minded and sympathetic 
Postmaster-General of modern times, will retain the upper hand. 
While there are divided councils, however, clumsy compromises may 
be looked for. Thus, at the late Conference, our officials proposed an 
Imperial Parcel Post in three zones, witha minimum of ls. This is, 
of course, one of several obvious corollaries of Imperial Letter Postage. 
For years I have protested against the heavy postage rates on 
parcels to British Colonies (as compared with lighter rates to adjoining 
foreign Colonies) ; and the officials have stubbornly defended such 
heavy charges. I welcomed their conversion. But, while carrying 
out a general reduction, they have unfortunately raised the minimum 
charge, say to Canada or South Africa, from 8d. to 1s. This is not 
in accordance with the spirit of the proposal. Nor is it necessary that 
our Post Office should charge 1s. for sending a parcel to Melbourne, a 
parcel which any shipping agency will collect, carry and deliver 


for 3d. 
Coy AvsTrRALIA. 


There is now happily no need to explain or vindicate Imperial 
Penny Postage. Several years ago I pointed out that, if Great 
Britain neglected to introduce that measure, the initiative would 
naturally devolve on Canada; and this prediction has been fulfilled. 
The one dark orb in our imperial firmament is Australia; but we 
know that it still feels the attraction of the central sun, and that 
it will again reflect his light when the financial clouds roll by. By 
the Ist of January next we may look for the adhesion of the Australian 
Colonies to a reform which, without them, will not be truly imperial. 
The obstacles raised are, it is needless to say, wholly official, and to 
a great extent imaginary. On the side of the Australian people there 
is not, there never has been, the slightest opposition. On the con- 
trary, press and people have for years been calling for a realization 
of the scheme, even if it were at first in one direction only, to, not 
from, Australia. The prevailing sentiment was thus stated in a 
leading Australian journal: ‘ We are neither inclined, nor is it our 
interest to say to England, ‘ What we cannot have, you shall not 
enjoy.’”’ How, indeed, could it be supposed that our sons and 
brothers in that distant continent would make a grievance of 
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receiving more letters from parents, sisters, lovers, and friends in the 
Old Country. I know something of these lads. They dress, for 
choice, in moleskins and “ blucher” boots, with flannel shirts and 
straw hats; they live in the open air, and love a good horse. But 
they are not bad sons, selfish brothers, or bachelors by choice. Every 
year they send home to the United Kingdom some £300,000 in 
money orders to their families, from £1 to £5 at a time, which pur- 
chases comforts for their old folks, pays many troublesome little bills, 
and even enables younger brothers, and sometimes devoted sweet- 
hearts, to join them in their life in the bush. There are, of course, 
unhappy men without friends, or at least (which is far more common, 
thanks to St. Martin’s-le-Grand) without correspondents in the 
United Kingdom ; but even these outcasts share in the happiness of 
a comrade who receives a letter from “home,” as they persist in 
ealling this country. It is a happy moment when the “ mail-man” 
gallops towards the group of swarthy, bearded stockmen, stretched 
smoking round the camp fire on an out station. He reins up among 
them, and shouts: “A letter from home for Jim, boys!” Now 
begins a touching scene, which none present can ever forget. The 
rough riders gather round the happy “ addressee,’ who receives the 
letter from his friend’s hands, and proceeds to read it aloud. All 
listen in silence, nay with reverence, as if the giant gum-trees about 
them were the pillars of a cathedral, and the words read were the 
inspired utterance of a prophet, words charged with comfort and 
consolation, not for one only, but for all. Sometimes a catching of 
the breath, or the suppressed heaving of a broad chest, testifies to 
emotion caused, to the touching of long-silent chords ; sometimes—I 
have seen it—a great sinewy hand is passed over eyes that have 
been dry since childhood, as the artless history culminates in the 
death of a loved one, mother or sister, and the reader’s voice falters 
and fails him. Such is the influence of heaven-born sympathy ; 
such the power of a piece of stamped paper. 


‘« What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her?” 


And what is true of stockmen is equally true of their brethren who 
have settled in the great Australian towns, and indeed of British 
settlers, so far as I have seen them, all over the Empire. The love 
of “ letters from home” is (pace our friend the sceptical official) the 
one common, ineradicable trait in the characters of all. It is idle to 
tell me that they are not in favour of the cheapest possible postage 
from the Mother Country. 

In connection with this subject I find that last year no less than 
443,964 money orders were issued in the Colonies to emigrants to 
send to their relations in England, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
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total amount sent here was £1,475,247, so that they averaged over 
£3 each in value. 

For three years on a large Australian station I wrote out every 
month money-orders for emigrants who wished to relieve the old 
people in this country, or bring out their brothers, sisters, or sweet- 
hearts under the excellent immigration regulations then in force in 
Australia. 


To every Colonist the following details will be interesting :— 


List oF Money OrpeERs received by poor people in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land last year, 1896—97, from their relatives in the Colonies :— 


From Africa—South and West . ° ‘ ° £21,152 
» CapeofGood Hope. ‘ . . . 348,048 
» Australia! . ‘i " e 7 ° ° 242,093 
» New Zealand ° ° ° . . ° 76,785 
» Canada a ‘ e e ° ° ° 163,225 
» West Indies . ° ° ‘ 163,475 
» Other Colonies . ° : ‘ . ‘ 63,315 
» India . ° ° e ° e 182,764 


The Australian Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the other hand, 
does object to a penny imperial rate for the present. At first it was 
urged that Australian finance, owing to the banking reverses, could 
not bear the strain of a reduction. I pointed out (some four years 
ago) that the total loss of revenue for the seven Colonies together 
would be only £15,620; even if not one additional letter were sent 
at the lower rate. The “strain” argument was dropped, and a few 
days ago a candid Agent-General avowed that Australian finances 
were in a flourishing state, and that the moment was most favourable 
for making the change. The second objection, the “ last ditch,” of 
the Australasian keeper of the purse, is a curiosity in fiscal dia- 
lectics. It is gravely alleged that if penny postage were instituted to 
Australia from other countries, the Australians would cry for inland 
penny postage ; which could not well be granted, since inland transit 
is so expensive as to necessitate the present twopenny inland rate. 
In other words, the Australian people are not to be trusted with the 
privilege of having letters sent to them fora penny. The jumble of 
fallacies is not mine; it is the argument with which it is sought to 
deter the Australian people from joining a British Postal Union. 
The fear that penny sea postage may suggest penny inland postage 
isa gem. The wishes of the rest of the Empire are to be flouted, 
that the Australians may be deluded. We are reminded of the 
Irishman who was driving a pig to market. A neighbour inquired 
if he was going to the fair. “ Whisht! ye divvle!” said Pat; 


(1) Australia shows a falling off since the financial crisis. I have a record of 
£371,000, or more than £1,0C0 a day, having been sent in 1892. 
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“don’t braythe the worrd; shure he thinks we’re only going to the 
common.” 

The answer to this subtle calculation is a plain one. The Austra- 
lians are perfectly aware that while the distribution of letters by 
mounted messengers, riding long distances in the bush, must be 
expensive, the sea freightage of a few bagfuls of mails to Europe is 
a trifle. I doubt if the Australian letters sent out of Australia weigh 
more-than forty tons; which, at £2 per ton, the ordinary charge for 
freight to Europe, would cost £80 a year for transmission. The Aus- 
tralian people are quite capable of understanding that while there 
may be (though I do not admit it) some excuse for an inland two- 
penny rate, there is no excuse for keeping the sea postage at or above 
the inland rate. 

The probable solution is Australian Penny Postage. But mean- 
while the postal officials fear that the appearance of a few English 
and Canadian letters bearing penny stamps (about one to 150 inland 
letters) will make the twopenny inland rate odious. It might as 
reasonably be feared that the low price of mutton would make the 
price of venison odious, and produce a formidable outcry against the 
rapacity of game dealers. It is an elementary fact in political eco- 
nomy that the cost of carriage helps to determine price. Thus the 
cheap sea carriage of wheat from North America and mutton from 
New Zealand, go to determine the prices of food in the United King- 
dom. Why should this economic law be recognized in the profitable 
export of mutton, and denied in the one trifle of forty tons of letters 
per annum ? 

There is another source of expenditure which our Australian 
cousins ought to look into; I mean the subsidising of the great mail 
steamship lines. Every schoolboy in Sydney or Melbourne knows (or 
should know) that the enormous sums (this year at least £180,000) 
paid to these companies, are contributed primarily for three great 
objects; (a), to maintain our marine, commercial, and “ carrying ”’ 
supremacy ; (0), to encourage the vital industry of shipbuilding ; 
and (c) to retain a fleet of swift, convertible cruisers, available in 
case of war; and only incidentally (d) to carry the mails. (These 
four objects have been laid down in the Report of a Parliamentary 
Committee.) Now, as we have seen, the sea carriage of Australian 
mails is about £80 a year. Yet the Australians pay £85,000 a year 
to the shipping companies! These figures show how absurd it is to 
pretend that Penny Postage to Europe from Australia is necessarily 
expensive. I may be permitted to hope that the Duke of Norfolk, 
under whose régime so much has been accomplished, will turn his 
attention to these two points; that he will send his talented aide, Mr. 

suxton Forman, to Paris with this ultimatum: “ One farthing per 
letter, or Salonika”; and that he will explain to such Australian 
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schoolboys as are unacquainted with commercial matters, how cheaply 
a ton of mutton, or lead, or feathers, or letters (the shippers really 
don’t care which), may be sent to Naples, Brindisi, or Salonica. 

All this I fear about Australian coyness is a waste of sound reasoning 
and beautiful type; for before this article can reach the Antipodes 
our Australian Cousins will have brought their postal Ministers to 
reason, or dismissed them to obscurity. If any reader of mine should 
doubt this, let me invite him to inspect certain letters in my hand from 
the most powerful statesmen of Australia—reigning Premiers, some 
of them—written when their respective Postmasters-General were not 
looking over their shoulders. It is well known that the late King 
William IV., of blessed memory, when only Duke of Clarence and 
Lord High Admiral (why does not my Right Hon. friend, Mr. 
Goschen, electrify the Empire by appointing our most gallant sailor 
Lord High Admiral ?), was required by the Ministry to send out an 
official despatch, censuring Admiral Codrington for attacking and 
annihilating the Turkish fleet at Lepanto ; H.R.H. did so, but enclosed 
a “ private and confidential”” message to the Admiral in these words: 
“Go it, Ned!” which led the offending officer to regard the official 
missive as of small account. 

But the public will want to know the effect of Imperial Penny 
Postage. If appealed to on this head, I respectfully reply that no 
living mortal (except perhaps Mr. Zadkiel, who interestingly enough, 
by the way, foretold, in his Almanack, the grant of Imperial Penny 
Postage this year) can confidently say. Suppose we had a choir of 
nightingales, and that for years each bird were punished if he opened 
his mouth to sing; and that on some fine July evening all were turned 
loose in Kew Gardens: could Sir Arthur Sullivan set forth in advance 
their rapturous melody in one of his delightfui compositions? I have 
already seen lyrical utterances in the staidest of journals; there is a 
preliminary twittering in commercial circles ; parted boys and girls, 
parents and children are breaking forth into snatches of old song, 
dear to both sides; soon we shall have a grand chorus; and what can 
it be but “ Home, sweet home!” and after that “God save the 
(Queen ! ” ? 

A man is perhaps justified once in his life-time in being enthusiastic. 
But if he wishes to produce any lasting impression, he must quote a 
few figures. It is a necessity from which no enthusiast—not even a 
missionary or the noble Chairman of a rising company—is exempt. 

Accordingly, I append (from official sources) a statement of the 
weight of letters and postcards exchanged annually by the United 
Kingdom with the Colonies. 
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| 
| Despatched Destined 








} 
| from the United | for the United 
| Kingdom. | Kingdom. | 
| } 
1 a EE 

eer ; Lettersand | Letters end 
British Country or Colony. Postcards. | Postcards. 
cmd a aa — 
Ib. | 
ASIA. Ib. 
Ceylon. ° : . . . ‘ 9,600 | 9,100 | 
Shanghai (say) . . : 10,000 | 8,000 | 
India. (including Aden and Zanzibar) . , . | 96,300 | 83,800 | 
Straits Settlements, Siam, and East Indies . - | 11,200 | 10,100 
Totals . ‘ ° 127,100 | 111,000 | 
AFRICA. | 
Cape Colony and Interior States (except | | 
Transvaal) : : ‘ . . ‘ 38,500 | 36,400 | 
East Coast of Africa . ; : . . 900 | 700 | 

















Egypt . . , : ; : ‘ ° | 10,700 10,300 | 
Mauritius, etc. . ° . . , . a 2,100 | 2,000 | 
Natal ° : . a 2 9,500 | 8,300 | 
St. Helena and Ascent nsion . : : ‘ . 600 | 300 | 
West Coast of Africa. ; 6,200 | 6,100 
| — 
1. ss i = 
Totals » =. =. | 68,500 | 64,100 
| 
| 1 
AMERICA. | | 
Canada and Newfoundland . : . , ° 64,100 | 44,600 | 
British W. Indies (including British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Bahamas and Bermuda) . 18,400 | 16,500 
Falkland Islands R ; : . ° . | 300 | 300 
Totals . . . 82,800 | 61,400 | 
AUSTRALASIA. 
| Western Australia. ° . . ° : 7,100 | 6,100 
South Australia . . ° ° ° . - | 6,800 | 5,600 | 
Victoria. ; ; : : ; » | 25,300 | 22°80) 
New South W ales ‘ . $ " . 4 24,000 | 21,000 | 
Queensland . ‘ ; : : . , 10,400 8,200 | 
Tasmania . : : ‘ ; : i : 2.900 2.500 | 
New Zealand. ° ° ; . ° ° 21,600 | 16,900 
Fiji,etc. . ; ° ° ; ° : ‘ 700 600 
: Totals .  . . | 98,800 | 83,700 
a 
| 
Grand totals . ° - | 377,200 | 320,200 





From this it appears that the British Empire, including hundreds of 
millions of human beings not of our blood, exchanges among its 
various members about one-fourth of the total number of international 
letters and postcards (1,453,800 and 1,383,800 respectively) despatched. 
from the United Kingdom to, and received in the United Kingdom 
from, the whole world. 

We must deduct from these totals, say one-twentieth as the weight 
of the postcards, and we have then 358,340 Ibs. despatched and 
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304,190 Ibs. received. Taking forty letters to the pound (which is 
about the average) we have, as the final result, 14,333,600 letters 
sent by us annually to the Colonies, and 12,167,000 sent to us 
annually by them. When the 23d. rate is exchanged for the penny 
one we shall sacrifice 14d. per letter ; so that we shall lose revenue to 
the amount of £89,585 (rather more than we gave for the Ansidei 
Madonna), and the Colonies between them to the amount of £76,047 ; 
and this is the outside initial cost of Imperial Penny Postage. 
Against these sums, however, we must set a great increase in the 
number of letters sent, such as occurred when Inland Penny Postage 
was introduced. I estimate thisincrease for the first year at one-half. 
Deducting the (penny) postage receivable on this increase, namely, 
£29,861 from our gross sacrifice of revenue, and £25,349 from the 
Colonial sacrifice, we find that Imperial Penny Postage will cost us 
£59,724 and the Colonies £50,698. Of this latter sum Australasia 
(with 83,700 Ibs., or 3,348,000 letters) will have to contribute 
£13,950, or about £1,993 for each of the seven Australasian Colonies. 
I would beg special attention to this striking fact, that in order to 
make Imperial Penny Postage complete, to realise our ideal, a sum of 
£13,950 only is required. 

But even this sum of £13,950 may be reduced by a fairer 
arrangement with France and Italy. That their present system of 
charging is arbitrary and unjust appears from the fact that they 
charge 6 franes per kilog. for letters, and only 50 centimes per kilog. 
for newspapers. Now letters and newspapers are sealed up in the 
bags together, and are undistinguishable. A British postal official 
watches over these bags between Naples and Calais, and the foreign 
officials do not interfere in any way. The 50 centimes a kilog. is a 
fair charge; the 6 francs is an imposition, and it is, I repeat, the 
duty ofthe British and Australian Governments to have it revised. 

But Canada, too, has to complain of an unreasonable system of 
charges for the (sea) freightage of letters; and it is tolerably certain 
that my hon. friend, Mr. Mulock, will before long turn his attention 
to this subject. I have explained the system of “subsidies” to 
shipping companies: how we pay to keep up ships for carrying on 
our trade and defending our shores under the innocent heading 
(devised by some financial “ Ah Sin” at the Treasury) of “ mail 
carriage.” It reminds one of the grants of vast estates to big-boned 
Norman nobles by our ancient Kings. The nominal return was the 
yearly rendering ofa buck or an arrow on Michaelmas Day ; the real 
return was to govern and stimulate the trade of the various counties, 
and to attend his Majesty in the wars. Our modern methods are 
equally anomalous. We pay, for letters and postcards conveyed 
between England and North America, to English shippers 4s. per 
pound (3d. a pound would yield a fair profit), and to forcign 
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shippers ls. 8d. per pound. For printed matter we pay to either class 
the normal freightage—3d. per pound. When British Ministers rise 
and deplore the economic depravity of other nations in adhering to 
protectionist doctrines, I always tremble lest some French or Russian 
Minister should hear of this arrangement, and call upon us to explain 
it. Fortunately, on all other routes there is a fixed subsidy. So little 
room in the spacious holds of the “liners” is occupied by the mail- 
bags, that the Companies will accept double or treble the present 
quantity without extra charge. Mr. Mulock and I, after some 
examination, arrived at the conclusion that all our foreign and 
colonial mails put together do not much exceed 140 tons. What is 
that on board of some 50 vessels, each of 10,000 or 12,000 tons? 
“In the holds?” I hear a fair reader say. ‘ Does my letter to dear 
John disappear down there?’ I thought it was kept in the Captain’s 
parlour, with armed marines watching.” I regret to say that the 
bags of mails are hurled down the nearest hatchway by rude sailors 
like (I quote the ex-Ambassador Lincoln’s words) “ bags of potatoes.” 
Letters from merchants, scented billets-doux, newspapers, books, &c., 
all are engulfed together; are (to quote Mr. Ruskin’s indignant 
description of his feelings in a railway train) “‘ made parcels of.” 

The favourite official “‘ poser”’ on the subject of cheap Imperial 
Postage has been trotted out again lately in a London daily. It is 
urged that as we have to deliver free all letters coming to us from 
the colonies (they, in return, delivering our letters gratis), we ought 
to receive two postages, not one, for every letter we send out. 
Therefore (arga/) Penny Imperial Postage must be unremunerative. 
Any young friend of cheap postage entering upon his teens, who 
is attacked in this way, need only point out: that collection and 
delivery are the main, almost exclusive sources of expenditure, the 
cost of carriage being an inappreciable factor; that on letters coming 
from the colonies we are saved the cost of collection, and on letters 
to the colonies, the cost of delivery. It follows that if the British 
Post Office puts 10,000,000 letters on board ship at one of our ports, 
for the Colonies, and receives at another port 10,000,000 letters from the 
Colonies, it has but one sorting and one delivery of 10,000,000 (not 
20,000,000) letters to carry out. In other words, there is but one 
transaction. I trust that Australian, as well as English, young gen- 
tlemen will be prepared to explode this fallacy if it should appear on 
the other side of the globe. We should never forget on this side, 
that we send five letters for five received, so that we gain from 
£200,000 to £300,000 a year by the arrangement as to reciprocal 
free delivery. We should also remember, when pessimistic officials 
shake their heads over the rashness of our reform, that we only send 
to the Colonies some 14,000,000 letters, out of 1,900,000,000 letters 
dealt with every year by our Post Office. It is as if the croaker 
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should tell us: ‘“ Never invest so much as +1, of your income, how- 
ever promising the transaction ; not even in draining your farms, in 
buying seed corn, or in constructing bridges that save going round a 
vast distance.” 

But why pile up arguments to justify a cause that is won? Let 
us rather look forward to the effects of the momentous decision an- 
nounced at the late Conference. And here words fail me. Tennyson 
could have brought those effects vividly before us; failing him, per- 
haps Mr. Rudyard Kipling may be induced to reveal them. It is a 
subject worthy of the poet’s highest powers. He must wander 
through virgin forests, starred with clearings all too rare, over illimit- 
able downs, where the foot of man seldom treads; he must visit the 
gold-digger’s claims, he must ascend lonely mountains, go down into 
tunnelled mines, paddle up broad rivers, overhung on either bank 
with tropical flowers, touch at settlements by the borders of the ocean, 
steam out to coral islands gemming the purple Pacific, stand in the 
armed ranks of frontier watchmen, press through crowded streets and’ 
follow the sweat-stained artisans that pour out of an evening from 
factory doors. Wherever our tongue is spoken, wherever England is 
loved or trusted, wherever the products of British industry are carried, 
wherever the Union Jack floats, wherever he hears the word “home,” 
he must silently mark the strange new happiness that has come into 
the life of all, from the consciousness that distance is not oblivion, 
that the heart of the Mother Country yearns for her children, that 
they can no more lose her love and protection than the sunshine from 
heaven. 


J. HennrkeR Heaton. 
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THE SPY-MANIA AND THE REVANCHE IDEA. 


WueEn the curtain fell on the first performance of Sardou’s Dora, a more 
convincing spy-drama than Dumas’ Femme de Claude, the audience, 
with the exception of a few French and foreign critics and a sprinkling 
of seasoned men of the world, felt convinced that the author had placed 
his finger on the plague-spot that threatened to destroy once more the 
quickly reorganizing military strength of France. Neither the thin 
disguise of the dramatis persona, nor the transparent device of making 
the action hinge on the theft of dispatches of supreme interest to 
Austria rather than to Germany, blinded the spectators to the real 
drift of the play. It was a warning against the native and foreign 
spies among them, spies of both sexes, but especially female ones, and 
therefore all the more dangerous, in virtue of the natural means of 
seduction at their command. 

The dramatist appealed to willing listeners, for no nation can suddenly 
wrench herself loose from traditions at least a couple of centuriesold; and 
it is no exaggeration to say that in no European country, save perhaps 
in Italy, under the rule of Austria, did “espionage in all its branches” 
play as great a part asin France. The story of the “ institution” in 
the latter country—there is no other word for it——would fill a big 
book. To go back no farther than Richelieu, we find a perfect network 
of espionage, of which “ son éminence grise,” otherwise le pére Joseph, 
lame damnée of the great cardinal, held the strings. Not only was 
it cast all over the land, but it had its ramifications beyond the 
frontiers, and so well did it work throughout, as to produce the 
proofs of Cinq-Mars’ conspiracy with Spain against Louis XIII’s 
Prime Minister, before the chief plotter was aware of being “shadowed.” 
Mazarin was probably less generous with his rewards to his tools than 
his predecessor, but he was equally well served by them. Long before 
his death, the axiom of another Italian, his contemporary Strada, to 
the effect that “spies constitute the eyes and ears of those who aspire 
to govern,” had become a fixed principle with the practical ruler of 
France during the minority of Louis XIV. The principle was not 
lost sight of by the young monarch when he himself assumed the 
conduct of his own affairs. His lieutenants of police, whose functions 
he was the first clearly to define, and notably La Reynie, the first 
bearer of the title, who distinguished himself so signally in the 
unravelling of the “poison Mysteries” in which even Mme. de 
Montespan was said to be implicated, not only improved upon the 
tactics of Richelieu and Mazarin at home, but flung spies and counter- 
spies abroad in every direction. Clever as those lieutenants were, one 
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of their successors under Louis XV., Sartines, could have given all of 
them many valuable lessons ; Berryer, who came after him, was not 
inferior; Fouché and his satellites, such as Desmarets, fully upheld 
the honour of their craft, and by the time Louis X VIII. was seated on 
the throne of his ancestors, the spy and counter-spy constituted as 
much a part and parcel of the Government as its Ministers and its 
diplomatic agents and Ambassadors. 

The system had become too ingrained to be even momentarily 
abandoned, let alone entirely abolished, by the succeeding dynasty ; 
and the most austere and at the same time the most honest of Louis 
Philippe’s Ministers, i.c., Guizot, was compelled, in spite of his reluc- 
tance, to follow the beaten path, in order not to be caught napping by 
his scrupulous and ever wide-awake opponent Thiers. I do not positively 
assert that Esther Guimont, a kind of second-rate Aspasia of the 
Citizen Monarchy, had a direct and clearly defined mission of espionage, 
but several of her letters to Guizot prove beyond a doubt that at 
least, on one occasion, she was engaged in very delicate negotiations 
in behalf of the Government with certain journalists of the opposition; 
while her salon—save themark—in the middle of the forties was looked 
upon in the light of a political centre. We have still more conclusive 
evidence that Thiers, whether in or out of office, never lost sight of his 
adversaries, or, for the matter of that, of his supporters, whom he 
probably considered it as necessary to watch as the others; for in 
political France of the past as of the present the German proverb held 
and holds good, that “the host trusts his guests according to his own 
code of honesty ;”’ Anglicé, that he measures their corn by his bushel. 
Thiers was an arch plotter all his life; his imagination failed to 
conceive a statesman eho did not plot ; hence, “ spying ”’ was from the 
beginning of his career to the end the lever of his political machinery. 
He spied upon Cavaignac and Lamoriciére as he had spied upon Guizot, 
Molé, and Louis Philippe himself; he spied upon Changarnier and 
Prince Louis Napoleon, as the latter spied upon him. In short, there 
is not a period of French history, from the advent to power of Armand 
Jean du Plessis to the hour in which these lines are written, in which 
the spy—no matter under what form or denomination—did not work 
his evil ways and did not contribute to the lowering of the political 
as well as moral standard of the Government, and through it, to the 
abasement of the nation’s self-respect. 

For, Strada’s axiom notwithstanding, no Government can resort 
to a system of habitual, methodical, and far-reaching espionage with- 
out being defiled by it, because the logical corollary to the one system 
is the establishing of a second, a system of counter-espionage ; and 
the latter practice represents the lowest possible solution of the pro- 
blem, “ Who is to guard your own guards?” Montesquieu went to 
the core of the evil when he said that “espionage might be made 
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tolerable if it were exercised by honest people.” The spy is always 
a déciassé. Take him or her from whatever section of society you 
will, a moment’s enquiry will elicit the fact that he or she had done 
something to forfeit his or her position in that section before he or 
she became the “ creature ” of this or that minister. The speck on the 
character may be invisible to the world at large, be sure that it exists ; 
for no minister or his recruiting agent, not even the recruiting agent 
of a Cavour or a Bismarck, were he as unscrupulous and as sceptical 
about people’s honour as these two were said to be, would dare to 
offer a mission of that kind to any man or woman with a clean record, 
were they never so poor. Of course, I am speaking of the so-called 
higher spheres of political espionage which Sardou’s piece professed 
to illustrate ; and, in proof of my contention, I may be permitted to 
point out that the author himself took special pains to insist upon 
this loss of caste in the case of his three principal female figures." 
So little respect do the two alleged spies, the Marquise de Rio-Zares 
and her daughter Dora, inspire to their male familiars, that one of 
these, the Wallachian Stramine, almost openly offers the girl to 
become his mistress. We are inferentially given to understand that 
it is not the first offer of a similar nature, by the behaviour of Dora 
herself, who, though sincerely loving André de Maurillac, and feeling 
practically certain of his affection, is afraid to meet him lest there 
should be a repetition of the scene with Stramine. As for Countess 
Zicka, the real spy, and convicted as such at the termination of the 
piece, there is not as much as an attempt on Sardou’s part to conceal 
the truth. We are plainly told that she springs from the scum of 
London, and that she owes her actual position and title to the 
Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Prince Paulnitz, who opened 
the prison doors to her when she was arrested and condemned in 
Vienna as an accomplice of her paramour Zicky on a charge of for- 
gery. Paulnitz provided her with money and a handle to her usurped 
name, and sent her to Paris to operate under the direction of Baron 
Van der Kraft. 

The way she did operate would, in real life, have led to her instant 
dismissal by such a supposedly “ cool-hand ” as Van der Kraft, i.e., 
if he had allowed her to attempt the abstraction of the important 
dispatch from the writing-table of André, with her bodice, gloves, 
and the whole of her dress reeking with a scent so powerful as to 
cling to everything she had touched, besides pervading the atmos- 
phere of the room for hours after she had left it. It was a device 
borrowed from one of the stories of Balzac, who, however, had used it 


(1) I am throughout referring to the original, not to the English version, called 
Diplomacy, which I saw once, and the action of which, altered as it was to give it an 
English colouring, seemed to me even more improbable, not to say impossible, than 
the other. 
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under far different circumstances. The only theory upon which one 
could excuse such a blundering on the part of Van der Kraft was, 
that he being a Dutchman, as his name implied, the smells of his 
native canals had vitiated his olfactory organs to such a degree as 
to render them impervious to any other exhalations. This explained 
at the same time the subtle choice of the name by the author, 
although that of a dweller on the banks of the Liffey would have 
answered as well. 

Be this as it may, the public, which for months crowded the Vaude- 
ville from floor to ceiling, were not disposed to carp at such trifles. 
They had swallowed the rhetorical flummery, and second-hand 
flummery at that, of Jules Favre and Gambetta ; they had applauded 
the “‘ Not a stone of our fortresses, not an inch of our territory,” of 
the former, and the “ pact either with victory or with death,” of the 
latter ; they were not likely to strain at a cock-and-bull story, pre- 
sented to them, moreover, with all the resources of a first-class cast, 
and which, at any rate, had the advantage of certainly one portrait, 
the original of which was known to everybody. It was an open 
secret that the drawing-room of Princess Bariatine was meant for 
that of Princess Lise Troubetskoi, who, a few years previously, had 
invariably been present at the sittings of the National Assembly, 
at Versailles, whenever Thiers spoke. She was by no means the only 
habituée. An expected speech from Gambetta was sure to bring 
Mme. Edmond Adam (Juliette Lamber), the editor of the Nouwred/e 
Revue, to the scene, while Mmes. de Renneville and d’Harcourt 
were even more assiduous in their attendance. After a while, 
though, the princess was politely informed that “ her room was pre- 
ferable to her company,” and not long after that she closed her salon 
“‘at the advice of sincere friends.” 

I said just now “a nation cannot suddenly wrench herself loose 
from traditions at least a couple of centuries old.” I did not write at 
random. (Princess Troubetzkoi’s ostracism occurred three or four 
years after the third invasion of France. Among my old and almost 
forgotten notes I find the record of a similar incident that happened 
in the Chamber of 1820, hence, five years after the second invasion. 
I quote from the anonymous portraitist to whose name I have no clue 
whatsoever, but whose identity it would not be difficult to discover. 
In this instance the original was also a Russian princess, who “ for 
the last two years has not missed a single sitting. Each day she 
wears a fresh toilette and ornaments; she is not averse to being told 
that she is good-looking; her figure and manners are out of the 
common, and evidently aim at being original. She is fair, pale, and 
uses no rouge ; her complexion is of that peculiar whiteness which is 
only seen among the beautiful women of the North. . . . Her assidu- 
ous presence at the legislative debates has given rise to the rumour of 
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her being charged with a diplomatic mission by the Emperor of Russia. 
If this be the case, the pretty Russian princess appears to act some- 
what in the manner of the irregular Cossacks who carry on war on 
their own account. We doubt if she renders an account of all her 
conquests to the monarch, and we do not believe that the interests of 
the Emperor are the only matters she stipulates for in her interviews 
with the ambassador of a great power, who is just as assiduous as she 
at the sittings of the Chamber, whose eyes do not cease watching 
her for a moment, and who takes her in his carriage from her 
home to the Chamber, and from the Chamber to her home. Un- 
less it be a question of a treaty of alliance, both offensive and 
defensive, between them, we are really at a loss to say what there 
is.” The portrait was unquestionably flattering, but it effected its 
purpose, it drove the original from the Chamber. 

I am not aware that this particular story was told at the time of 
Princess Troubetzkoi’s exclusion, but I should not wonder if it did 
appear somewhere, for, to give the Paris journalist his due, he isa 
past-master in the art of unearthing anecdotes of yore in order perti- 
nently to illustrate events of the day. As a rule, he gleans in the by- 
ways of history rather than in its beaten tracks, and he reminds one 
of Voltaire’s mot about Marivaux’s portrayal of the tender passion. 
“He scours the bridle-paths of love and severely avoids the high 
road.” The journalist has his reward, for his readers readily partake 
of the “snacks ” offered to them while they would probably decline 
more solid and perhaps tougher meats. And a good many of those 
readers remember those bonnes bouches at the right moment, although 
the reminiscence of the savours may have become a little mixed in the 
course of time. 

It was not surprising then, that, during the run of Dora, those 
recollections should have formed the staple topic of general .conversa- 
tion; and that Marion de Lorme, Louise de Kérouailles, Esther 


Guimont, the Countesses de Castiglione and de Gardonne and Princess. 


Lise Troubetskoi were indiscriminately cited in proof of Sardou’s 
honesty in constructing his piece. He had not exaggerated, still less 
invented, he had utilised facts, known to a select few perhaps, but 
nevertheless facts, which, on the contrary, he had probably toned down 
in deference to the request of the authorities, lest they should 
become involved in renewed complications with the hereditary foe, 
ever on the watch for a pretext to force another war upon the French. 
This was the commonly received opinion, based solely on the anecdotal 
parallels of the boulevardier-chroniclers p/us a slight incident previous 
to the production of the play, namely, its change of title. The Govern- 
ment had no doubt suggested the alteration and /es Espionnes became 
Dora. In vain did an infinitesimal minority—mostly Frenchmen— 
for even the best-known foreigners scarcely dared to join in the 
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controversy—protest against this mania which was fast becoming 
endemic, with all the arguments that common sense could suggest ; 
the arguments produced not the slightest effect, and the would-be 
moderators might consider themselves fortunate if they were not 
openly denounced as confederates, or at any rate as abettors of the 
“ emissaries of Bismarck.’’ Emile de Girardin had to face such an 
accusation in the Chamber ; while Beckmann, Max Nordau and other 
correspondents of the foremost German papers were made the daily 
targets for the most abominable insults, and practically went about 
with their lives in their hands. At that time I had already been 
living permanently in London for several years, it was only five years 
later that I took up my residence once more in Paris, although I never 
gave up my home here. During the whole of the seventies, however, 
I crossed the Channel frequently and always stayed at the same hotel. 
For nearly a quarter of a century I have never stayed elsewhere while 
on a visit to Paris. In spite of this, the proprietor had on two different 
occasions to bear the severe cross-examination of an inspector of the 
“service special des garnis.” The first time he wanted to know why 
my name was so conspicuously like that of the the Son of the Post- 
master-General of the Second Empire (M. Albert Vandal) ; the next 
time he was anxious to ascertain if I was a distant or near connection of 
the famous General Vandamme; although, in both cases, he could see 
for himself that the name on the register was spelt quite differently 
from theirs. The manager, not a Frenchman, pointed this out to him, 
adding that a man like myself was probably competent to spell his 
own name and that if he, the inspector, wished for more ample infor- 
mation he could apply either to the English Embassy, an English 
banker on the Boulevard des Italiens (since deceased), or any of the 
English correspondents in Paris, at all of which places I was known. 
The official’s retort was characteristic of the spirit of the time, as 
showing the value he, and presumably his superiors, placed upon all 
testimony affecting no matter whom, which did not tally with their 
jaundiced views. ‘ We do not believe in embassies and bankers, and 
still less in foreign correspondents,” he said. “The most shady 
people have, as a rule, the best credentials.” The latter sentence was, 
no doubt, based upon certain, though by no means conclusive experi- 
ence arrived at by the higher functionaries of the Prefecture of Police. 
It had been rehearsed, perhaps many a time and oft, for the inspector’s 
benefit, inasmuch as it had become a stereotyped phrase with nearly 
every one of the second and third-rate newspapers. The inspector, 
though, was too stupid to invert the proposition for himself, hence, in 
his mind the people provided with the best credentials were the most 
shady. 

I had not the pleasure of an interview with the inspector, and it 
was only some months later that I learned, : quite by accident, the 
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cause of the police’s anxious inquiries about myself. The first inquiry 
was due to the fact that when in London, I was often seen in the 
company of former members of the Commune, and notably in that of 
Jules Vallés; and, when in Paris, I was hand-in-glove, not to say 
cheek by jowl, both with Imperialists and Germans. 

The second inquiry had been provoked by something more actively 
reprehensible on my part than habitually friendly intercourse with 
suspected adversaries of the existing régime. After seeing Sardou’s 
piece, I had ventured to express an unfavourable opinion of it, not as 
a stage play, but as a “ human document.” This was at the Café de 
la Paix, whither I went to meet some friends at the end of the per- 
formance. However reluctant, I feel bound to give the scene in 
detail, in order to let the reader judge of the enormity of my offence. 
I not only contended that spies would not act as Sardou caused them 
to act, but expressed a doubt whether it was worth the trouble and 
expense of any Government to maintain spies at all, and especially in 
such large numbers as Bismarck was credited with doing. I repeat, 
I was among friends, all three Frenchmen, who had known me for 
many years. My remarks were received with good-natured scepti- 
cism, but not without contradiction. ‘ You are not living in Paris, 
and have not been living here since the war; therefore you cannot 
judge,” said one. ‘ We are surrounded by spies; foreign ones sub- 
sidised by their respective Governments, and native ones to spy upon 
them and upon us also, if the fancy takes them. We do not mind 
the latter, we only mind the former. What if I told you that on the 
night the Opera in the Rue le Peletier was burned down, a Prussian 
spy was among the crowd. You may well look surprised.” I did 
not look surprised, but let him go on. “ But for his wrist being hurt 
by a piece of incandescent wood, such as fell in all directions within 
a score of yards, no one would have been the wiser for his presence, 
but the people insisted on taking him to the Ambulance of the 
Mairie of the Rue Dronot, and then he was obliged to give his name 
and address. He was a Prussian officer.” ‘ But a Prussian officer, 
on a visit to Paris, is not necessarily a spy,” I observed. ‘ Not 
necessarily a spy ?”’ echoed my friend; “then what did he want in 
that crowd?” “If I had been in Paris, I should have probably 
been there too,” I answered. “Ah, that’s different, you are not a 
Prussian officer.” And all my arguments notwithstanding, I failed 
to convince him that any chance visitor to Paris, whether French or 
foreign, would have gone to the scene of the disaster, if within a 
short distance of it, as the Prussian officer probably had been. Of 
course, there were people sitting around, but I did not for a moment 
imagine that our conversation, even if overheard, would lead them to 
suspect me as a spy. Yet that was the case. I had taken up the 
cudgels for a spy—for they quite agreed with my friend that the 
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Prussian officer could have been nothing else—hence, I also was a 
spy. They not only followed me to my hotel, not more than a 
hundred and fifty yards distant from the Café de la Paix, but 
returned to the latter the next day, and tried “to pump” the head 
waiter about my friends, whom they, the inquirers, rightly surmised 
to be habitués, The head waiter declined to be “pumped,” and 
suggested that the questions should be put personally to the objects 
of them, which suggestion was evidently not to their taste, for the 
eafé knew them no more. 

I need not and cannot pursue the diagnosis of the spy-mania day 
by day. It was absolutely fed by every section of the community, 
and especially by those who ought to have been the first to dis- 
courage it. I am writing from memory, but fancy I may trust to it. 
During the whole of 1877 the Prefecture of Police was governed by 
M. Fébére Voisin, who had “ Prussians on the brain,” because he had 
been “ fortunate enough ” to be imprisoned for twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours by the invaders at Melun, where he was Procureur 
Impérial. I say “ fortunate,’ for without this incident or accident 
in his career he would have never been elected to the National 
Assembly, and not been exalted as a martyr by the Republic. Buffet 
made him Prefect of Police. Like the majority of that quasi- 
hereditary caste—starched, pompous, narrow-minded, and standing 
more aloof from the ordinary world even than the priest—from which 
the French judiciary was and is still recruited, M. Voisin held the 
‘“‘ woman of the world,” in the best sense of the term, in abomination. 
She did not realise the patterns of wifely and filial submission 
among which he had been brought up, and one of which he had 
probably married, for this quasi-hereditary caste intermarries largely. 
Those wives, mothers, and sisters of judges, procureurs-généraux, and 
the rest, are utterly different from the bulk of their French sisters ; 
they dare not call their souls their own, their lives are spent in the 
most restricted circle. They can, however, scheme and plot with the 
best or worst when it becomes a question of advancing their man- 
kind, but it is at their command they do this; they rarely, if ever, go 
“ free-lancing.” 

About a couple of months after the first performance of Sardou’s 
play there appeared in the presidential box of Versailles a young, 
good-looking, and elegant woman, who seemingly watched the pro- 
ceedings of the Chamber with great and undivided interest. There 
was not a particle of evidence to show that the new comer was less fit 
to enjoy the privilege of M. Jules Grévy’s hospitality than his other 
female guests, for inquiries elicited the fact that no less a personage 
than Gambetta himself was responsible for her introduction there. 
Yet, at her second visit those fellow-guests pointedly held aloof from 
her, and the next day they deserted the box en masse. M. Voisin, on his 
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own responsibility, had sent down a couple of his officials who ostenta- 
tiously perambulated the lobby leading to the presidential box during 
the whole of the sitting. There was no fourth visit of the stranger, 
but Sardou was freely—too freely—quoted in the comments of 
Parisian society on the incident. According to the knowing ones, M. 
Voisin’s way was the only sensible one to get rid of those “confounded 
spies in petticoats.’’ When asked for proof of Gambetta’s acquaint- 
ance being a spy, the answer might have been copied from that of my 
friend of the Café de la Paix. ‘‘ What should she want in the Chamber 
if she were not a spy?” 

Nevertheless, the disease, practically begotten of Sardou’s piece, 
although the predisposing causes were there, did not burst forth in 
all its virulence until nearly three years later. In the early part of 
1880, three Parisian journals—the Gi/-Blas, the Gaulois and Paris- 
Journal—announced, simultaneously, that important documents 
relating to the mobilisation of the army and the defence of the 
frontiers had been abstracted from the War Office and sold to the 
Germans by a French officer. The name of the culprit was at first 
withheld, but not for long. In its next issue, the Gau/ois boldly 
charged Colonel (now General) Jung, attached to the General Staff of 
the War Office, with the offence, and his accuser M. Ivan de Woestyne, 
did not even attempt to shield himself behind the veil of anonymity, 
but appended his signature to the article. Thereupon, M. Jung sent 
his seconds to the writer, who refused to accept the challenge “ until a 
jury of honour had proclaimed the innocence of the challenger.’ We 
are not concerned with M. de Woestyne here ; although, if the modern 
duel is to be looked upon in the light of a “trial by combat,” the 
refusal could not be justified on the plea of logic, and still less 
according to the dictates of chivalry. I do not share the prejudices 
of most Englishmen against “‘all duelling ”—I repeat ‘all duelling”’— 
and am not prepared to modify my opinion in deference to those 
prejudices. The proof that M. de Woestyne was not actuated in his 
refusal by the reason alleged lies in the fact of his having persisted in 
it after a jury of honour had cleared Colonel Jung of the charge 
preferred against him by one who was, after all, not a responsible 
authority. Then M. de Woestyne shifted his ground and enacted the 
part of the wolf in his controversy with the lamb. “If Colonel Jung 
is not guilty,” wrote M. de Woestyne ; “can the same be averred of 
his entourage ?”’ And this sentence brings me once more to Sardou 
whom, at the risk of wearying the reader, I must not lose sight of in 
the description of the principal side-light of the revanche idea. All the 
other side-lights have, if not altogether disappeared, at any rate been 
obscured, the spy-mania which he more than any one contributed to 
fan into a blaze, burns as fiercely as ever at present. Dora de Rio- 
Zares, who, on the day she becomes Mme. de Maurillac, is suddenly 
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confronted with an almost irrefutable charge of espionage, had found 
her counterpart in real life this time, “ and the affair in this instance 
could neither be hushed up nor its secret confined to a few persons. If 
this was not the most conclusive proof of the virtual truth of Sardou’s 
story, what more convincing evidence could be forthcoming ? ” 

Thus said the wiseacres who, almost without exception, were also 
the greatest sufferers from the spy-mania. On the face of it, it was 
difficult to contradict them, for forty-eight hours after, or perhaps 
before M. de Woestyne’s paragraph about Colonel Jung’s entourage 
appeared, it was pretty well known all over Paris that the drama to be 
unfolded in real life was constructed in accordance with most rigid 
canons of stage-craft, as exemplified by the art of-plot-weaving and 
subsequent unravelling of the greatest masters. The apparent 
criminal was indeed the innocent victim; the real villain was 
Colonel Jung’s wife, who had decoyed into her meshes her husband’s 
superior, a septuagenarian General and former Minister for War, the 
then Commander of the 11th Army Corps, Ernest Comtot de Cissey. 
Unlike the hero and heroine of Dora, Colonel Jung and his wife 
had, however, lived apart for many years; she was known to a certain 
section of society under her maiden name, De Kaulla, to which, 
rightly or wrongly, she had added the title of “ baroness.” Like 
every “espionne du grand monde,” responding throughout to the 
necessities of her 7é/e, she was supposed to be endowed with “ une 
beauté troublante, sombre et fatale,’’ which was not at all true. I had 
often seen her at the “ Librairie Nouvelle”’ on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, and she had simply impressed me as an uncommonly good- 
looking, elegant woman, with splendid eyes and an exceedingly sweet 
smile. Like Dora and Countess Zicka, she was a foreigner. 

It would take too long to go into every detail of the affair, which, 
to those in their sober senses, looked like an enormous mystification 
and huge farce instead of a drama. In the first place the “important 
documents,” alleged to be missing, must have been abstracted at least 
two years previously to the discovery of their loss, for the alarm to 
that effect was given in April, 1880, and Cissey had been at Nantes 
since 3lst March, 1878. It did not argue much vigilance on the part 
of those responsible for the safe custody of those “ important docu- 
ments” not to have missed them before, consequently their vaunted 
importance appears more than doubtful. In the second place, why 
should they have been permanently abstracted at all? <A copy of 
them would have answered every purpose, and if Cissey or anyone 
was beguiled by Mme. de Kaulla into furnishing her with such a 
copy, “either for love or money,” the originals would have been 
replaced with the shortest possible delay. In spite of this very 
elementary logic, three papers made it their special business to hound 
Cissey down day after day, and Farre, his immediate successor at the 
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War Office, practically agreed with them by depriving Cissey of his 
command. I need not say that ’Jntransigeant was the foremost of 
these baiters. Cissey brought an action for libel against all three, 
and got a verdict with damages in his favour. To prove his innocence 
up to the hilt, he petitioned for the appointment of a parliamentary 
commission to inquire even more fully into the matter. The latter 
confirmed the previous verdict ; adding, as a rider, that though irre- 
gularities had no doubt been committed at the War Office, they were 
virtually inherent to the system and not confined to any particular 
period. They had occurred before, during, and after Cissey’s tenure 
of the portfolio of war. 

No one, therefore, was specially to blame, and least of all the 
General in question, but the Commission would draw the attention of 
the Committee for the next war budget to those abuses, so that it 
might suggest measures for the future prevention of them, &c., Kc. 
The great drama in real life, which promised to rival, if not to surpass 
in intensity, the one unfolded on the Vaudeville stage, had fizzled 
out, as was forseen by the few people of sense; but the legend of 
the stolen documents remains to this day, for the majority would not 
be convinced to the contrary. It flattered their national craving for 
military glory and supremacy to think that, a decade after their 
terrible disasters, their captains had so far advanced in knowledge as 
to make their plans the object of the closest watchfulness on the part 
of the leaders of other nations. This flattering unction had lost none 
of its effect, whether it be applied to the highest or lowest of French- 
men; and ever and anon it is thickly laid on by the quickly succeed- 
ing batches of adventurers, who, especially since the retirement of 
MacMahon, have resumed their sway over France, as the first batch 
established it from the 4th September, 1870, to the capitulation of 
Paris and the election of the National Assembly. On the other hand, 
the arrogance which distinguished some of the most incapable carpet 
warriors, as well as the swashbucklers of the Second Empire, has 
scarcely abated. They would fain persuade the French nation that 
Germany or Italy, or perhaps both, are keeping up a system of 
espionage at all costs, in order to checkmate France’s military strength 
at the crucial hour, whenever it may strike. 

I am not prepared to say that this military strength is an absolute 
fiction. I only wish to point out that between 1866 (the conclusion 
of the Prusso-Austrian Campaign) and the declaration of the Franco- 
German War, four years later, similar statements were constantly put 
forward. However much the outer world may have believed in these 
roseate accounts, they deceived neither Nigra nor Metternich, and least 
of all Goltz and his successor Werther, respectively representing the 
three powers, most interested at that time in France’s foreign policy, 
and consequently in her armaments in support of that policy. Long 
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before the truth of France’s deplorable weakness burst upon the 
world at large, the Cabinets of Turin, Vienna and Berlin—or rather 
the War departments of those administrations—had pierced through 
the veil of France’s gorgeous military pageants and seen the abomin- 
able military nakedness behind ; and the knowledge was not obtained 
through spies. The real state of things had been blurted out before 
Napoleon III., and in the presence of the Austrian Ambassador, by 
Marshal Randon, on the evening of Sadowa. Need we look for any 
other clues than that one for Austria’s and Italy’s procrastination, 
prevarication, hesitation, or final refusal—call it what you will—to 
throw in their lot with France in July, 1870? Did it require spies to 
inform their employers of the hopelessness of the Emperor’s attempts 
to reform the army after Sadowa? Was not the determined opposition 
of the majority of the Legislature to the Emperor’s scheme, and the 
latter’s acceptance of a miserable makeshift for his original plan, 
sufficient to determine, beforehand, the effect of one serious military 
defeat on the whole of France ? And would not a man of far inferior 
abilities than Bismarck have become cognisant from that moment of 
the exact power of resistance of France’s future chain of defence ? 
He had only to read the newspapers. No spy or military attaché 
could have supplied more ample information. 

This was during the Second Empire, with a partly, if not wholly, 
controlled press. Since the nominal and virtual establishment of the 
Third Republic, the pretensions of that press to be put in possession 
of the most trifling, as of the most important, matters affecting the 
national defence have exceeded all reasonable bounds. The political 
adventurers and swaggering generals connected with almost every 
succeeding French Cabinet under the new régime, have not only 
admitted those claims, but gone out of their way to meet them by 
voluntary revelations calculated to redound to their credit, or to that of 
their party. More often it was a sop to a too troublesome scribe, with a 
knowledge of their biography. A revelation of this kind from a moment- 
arily conspicuous personage (?) means both money and prestige to the 
recipient of it. He gets special rates for his article, and begets a 
reputation for being able to worm out secrets, while, in reality, he has 
been levying a kind of journalistic blackmail. I have not the exact 
date of a bill, introduced by M. de Freycinet, for transforming a main 
railway line with the view of accelerating the operations of mobilisation 
in time of war; I am under the impression that it was placed before 
the Chamber in December, 1888; but I defy the most technically 
accomplished military spy to give a more lucid account of it than that 
given by the Figaro. The military attaché of the German Embassy 
must have blessed the writer of that article, who saved him an 
immense amount of trouble. 

Astonished as I was at this utter want of reticence on the part 
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of a Minister, and at the general tnsouciance of the whole of the 
nation at seeing their game explained before the first card of it 
was played, my astonishment was as nothing to that experienced a 
couple of months later. In February, 1889, Boulanger was at the 
height of his popularity, and Mr. Stewart Cumberland, the well-known 
“thought reader,” being in Paris at that moment, conceived the idea 
of trying his powers on “le brav’ général.”” Mr. Cumberland does not 
speak French, and I acted as his interpreter ; I had done the same on 
several previous occasions. The gathering was a private one, at the 
house of the Comte de Dillon, at Neuilly. After various absolutely 
successful experiments, Mr. Cumberland proposed to read the general’s 
thoughts in connection with a possible next war with Germany; to be 
perfectly correct he offered to guide the general’s hand, holding a 
pencil, along the line of invasion decided upon by the French general- 
issimo. The offer was accepted; they both sat down at a table 
with a large map spread out before them, Mr. Cumberland blindfolded, 
and with Boulanger’s fingers clasping the said pencil between his own. 
The pencil travelled very slowly from Paris to the frontier, but, in a 
few minutes, after crossing the French borders, it went quicker, until 
it finally stopped. ‘ Thisis the point you would make for,” said Mr. 
Cumberland. “That’s right,” answered Boulanger, “ I would make 
for Stuttgart.” 

Now, I am not libelling the dead in saying that Boulanger was 
incapable of elaborating a plan of campaign, and, least of all, a plan 
of campaign evincing some strategical originality. I there and then 
came to the conclusion that he was strutting in other people’s feathers, 
and that he had given away, from sheer vanity, a design that might 
have succeeded in virtue of that originality. He had, no doubt, 
had access to many different programmes when Minister of War, 
and it struck him that the fathering of this one was calculated to 
establish his reputation as a Moltke among his familiars. I was 
wondering what the real Moltke, or one of his principal collaborators, 
would have said to a similar proposition from Mr. Cumberland. It 
was a private gathering; and, as such, it would have been an insult to 
everyone present to harbour the suspicion of a spy being among them. 
Boulanger and his host must have been well aware though that 
Mr. Cumberland was a public entertainer, not a di/ettante, and that 
he was not likely to hide his light under a bushel in view of the 
enormous advertisement the publication of the soirée’s particulars 
would give him. Boulanger knew, moreover, that I was a journalist ; 
he had seen me at work before; I had arranged the whole affair, in 
accordance with Mr. Cumberland’s wishes, and certainly not in any 
private capacity. I was, therefore, not bound to secrecy. I am also 
certain that no such secrecy was expected from either of us; for when 
my account appeared the next day but one in the Gau/lois, not the 
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faintest objection was raised by Boulanger or his friends. I think 
they felt rather pleased at their cogueluche being advertised in this 
apparently spontaneous manner as a presumably past-master of 
strategy. And thus, without the aid of any spy, Germany found 
herself in the possession of a piece of information which no attaché 
could have procured, and which she might pocket for future reference. 
For Germany had taken Boulanger’s measure long before that, and 
knew, as well as I did, that this plan of campaign, supposed to be his, 
was probably registered at the French War Office under a very 
different name. 

I have already outrun my space. For years not a single foreign 
spy has been caught in France, while on the other hand, two French 
ones were caught in Germany, besides an Alsacian woman at Metz. 
Wilhelm IT. commuted the sentences of the former, if I remember 
rightly, at Carnot’s tragic death. Nevertheless, France continues to 
suffer from the spy mania, and we have seen what it has led to, and 
I can but repeat the remark made at the beginning of this paper. 
When a nation has been afflicted with acute spy-mania for a number 
of years, she resorts, instinctively, to the supposed remedy of counter- 
espionage. Guizot, whose writings were even more well-weighed than 
his mere verbal utterances, has plainly told us that the road between 
the spy and the agent provocateur is short and easy of descent. How 
much shorter and easier of descent that road is between the counter- 
spy and the agent provocateur need not be pointed out after the 
Esterhazy trial. It is the most lurid of all the side-lights of the 
revanche idea; so lurid, in fact, as to defy extinguishing, except at 
the risk of morally swamping military France. 

Apert D. Vanpam. 








TAKE CARE OF THE BOYS. 


Tne appearance last year of Mr. Douglas Morrison’s comprehensive and 
suggestive book on Juvenile Offenders is one more sign that the public 
conscience is at last awakening in earnest to the necessity of drastic 
reform in our methods of dealing with actual and potential crime. 
He tells us, and not for the first time, that we have been living in a 
fool’s paradise, fancying that crime is diminishing when it is not, 
trusting as we did to statistics that were misleading because incom- 
plete. He points out that the real danger to society is not occasional 
but habitual crime, that habitual crime is increasing, and that, as a 
rule, the habitual criminal is one who begins early. This is his 
summary :— 


‘The juvenile offender is the result of the adverse individual and social con- 
ditions under which he has to live. As far as adverse individual conditions are 
concerned it is found, for example, in a very considerable proportion of cases 
that the juvenile who comes within the arm of the law is both mentally and 
physically, as well as morally, below the average of the general youthful popu- 
lation of the same age and sex. And, as far as social conditions are concerned, it 
is likewise found that the parental and economic circumstances of the juvenile 
delinquent are, in the majority of cases, exceedingly defective and abnormal. In 
short, the final outcome of our enquiry has been to bring home the conviction 
that juvenile crime is the necessary outcome of the miserable individual and 
social circumstances of the juvenile offender. It follows from what has been 
said respecting the genesis of juvenile delinquency, that the only effective method 
of dealing with it so as to diminish its proportions is to remove the conditions 
from which it originates, as far as they are removable.” 


In other words, the only way of getting rid of the juvenile offender 
is to lay hold of the juvenile before he has begun to offend. Reforma- 
tory work is good: preventive work is better: more prudent, more 
economical, more hopeful. 

This preventive work does not, strictly speaking, lie within the 
sphere of Mr. Morrison’s book, though sometimes he drops a hint as 
to its nature and chance of success. Thus, in dealing with the 
economic position of young offenders, he remarks :—-— 


“At present the community confines its operations to bestowing industrial 
training on children who have actually fallen; it is probable that it would be 
a wiser, and in the end a more economic policy, to bestow a similar training on 
those who are likely to fall.” 


This pregnant observation is susceptible of a still wider application 
which I shall now endeavour to indicate. It is the object of this 
paper to try and suggest a simple and practical way of reaching and 
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saving the very class of boys from whom the ranks of juvenile crime 
are so largely recruited. 


) 


First of all, however, for a reason that will soon appear, let us 
consider for a moment the current methods of reformatory work. In 
our English prisons the reformatory element is conspicuous by its 
absence. Mr. Horsley has pointed out, that, in what may almost 
be called an official work, by Sir E. Du Cane, on the prevention and 
punishment of crime, the subject of reformation is dismissed in two 
lines of platitude. Even our reformatories leave much to be desired 
in the very element on which their name seems to give us assurance. 
The mental and manual training in many of the reformatories and 
industrial schools are both painfully inadequate.’ And, perhaps, the 
worst blot of all upon our system is the utter absence of corrective 
institutions for young and first offenders over the age of 16. 

In the United States matters are quite curiously reversed. The 
ordinary or State prisons and penitentiaries are probably considerably 
below the English type in construction and sanitation, but, with regard 
to reformatory work, America is far ahead of us. How far, only those 
can fully appreciate who have studied the reports of those great 
institutions, of which the Elmira (New York State) Reformatory is 
the oldest and best known. 

It is not the object of the present article to explain the system 
adopted in such institutions, but I may state that, in the case of Elmira, 
the cost of the building was, in round numbers, £400,000, the net 
annual cost of maintenance is about £35,000, while the number of 
inmates in September, 1895, was 1,257. What is still more germane 
to my present purpose is to note the ingenuity with which almost 
every conceivable resource is utilised to improve and reform the 
inmates. Education, thorough, careful, systematic; free access to all 
the best books, including fiction; industrial training in what is one 
of the largest and finest technological schools in the world ; physical 
training in military drill, and all kinds of gymnastics; constant 
association (the exact reverse of our prison system) and the endeavour 
to cultivate corporate life and develop the social instincts ; these are 
only some of the ways in which the task of rehabilitation and reforma- 
tion is seriously and successfully attempted. 

Of course there have been the usual outcries about pampering 
criminals, bringing them into competition with the honest workman, 
and the like, but in face of the almost phenomenal results obtained, 
and of the fact that the judges now send every case they possibly 

(1) In one school, where there are seventy-five boys, it appeared from the Report 


that about nine were learning a trade which would eventually be productive of a 
livelihood.—Tuckwell, The State and its Children, p. 21. 
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can to Elmira or similar institutions, these outeries are not likely to 
have any practical effect. 


II, 


Now I certainly have not the least sympathy with that virtuous 
thrift which grudges the price of reformation, and cloaks its parsi- 
mony with an ostentatious but inexpensive solicitude for the interests 
of the poor and honest. As a matter of fact, Elmira is cheaper 
than English prisons, but were it twice as costly, I, for one, should 
think the money well spent. 

And yet the outlay of so much, not money only, but thought, 
ingenuity, and devotion, to the service of those who have crossed the 
Rubicon that separates vice from crime, does give food for reflec- 
tion. And the more we reflect, the more certainly shall we be 
driven to the conclusion that the true explanation and solution of 
the difficult problems of criminology lie not in the taking less thought 
for the reformation of the criminal, but in taking more for the 
preservation of the innocent. 

For, besides the audacious or unlucky youngsters who cross the 
stream, there are a vast number who, as the old hymn has it, “ linger 
shivering on the brink.” A very slight impetus will push them from 
the bank, and then from the further side we bring into operation our 
cumbrous and costly rescue apparatus. But what precautions do 
we take in the way of wall or fence ? 

For some years I have spent a considerable part of my life in close 
association with working-class boys. Not of the poorest indeed, 
have been my boy-friends, but even so I have seen and observed 
enough to understand how fatally easy the conditions of their life 
make the road to the police court for the errand-boys of the great 
city. 

Of course there are many lads with strong wills and high moral 
instincts who are able to meet and resist the temptations that assail 
them, but the average boy, like the average man, has need to walk 
warily, and to remember the prayer, “ Lead us not into temptation.” 
And the average boy of the working-classes has special need to take 
heed to his steps. 

It sounds a bold demand if I ask the readers of the Fortnicuty 
Review to try and realise the position of a small Board-School boy 
who has just passed the sixth standard, and has started at his 
first place. Let us assume that he is an average city-bred lad 
of 14, not-a hero, or a genius, or a “degenerate,” but just an 
ordinary, dirty, jolly little rascal. Let us make his circumstances 
match thousands of boys earning their eight or nine shillings a week 
in this London of ours to-day. His father is a “ fitter,” and makes 
—when he is in regular work—about thirty shillings a week. But 
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as he occasionally lapses into “ indulgin’,” and works for small men, 
he every now and again has long spells of idleness. On these occa- 
sions the mother has to go out charing, and the eldest girl at home 
—a “half-timer’’—looks after the four little ones when they come 
in from school. They live in two rooms and a cupboard—a third 
room, they call it—for which they pay six shillings a week. For 
months, perhaps for years, our lad has been looking forward to the 
time when he will be free to give up the routine of school, and will 
cease to be a mere “nipper.” Not that he hates lessons qua 
lessons, though there are sure to be some that he dislikes, but 
independence, and pocket-money, these are the dangling baits that 
make the daily attendance at school almost intolerable. At last 
the hour arrives and the place. Probably it will be as junior 
errand-boy with some grocer, or stationer, or the like, and he will 
begin at seven shillings a week and his tea, with perhaps his supper 
on Saturdays. At first, at any rate, almost all he earns will go to 
his mother, tominally for clothes, really, when work is slack, to 
keep things going. Perhaps sixpence or ninepence will be his share 
for pocket-money, and think what that means to a lad who has 
hitherto been tantalized by occasional half-pence! He soon begins 
to see the other side of the shield. His hours may be from seven 
or half-past, in the morning, to eight in the evening on the first four 
nights of the week, nine on Fridays, and eleven on Saturdays, with 
an hour for dinner. He has heavy baskets to carry or a heavy truck 
to push. He is exposed to all weathers with no better protection 
against the wet than a piece of sacking. It is no extraordinary ex- 
perience for him to be wet to the skin two or three times in the week. 
As for chaps and broken chilblains, he learns in time to accept them,. 
like the temper of the “ boss,” as one of the necessary ills of life. 
Then, unless he is exceptionally fortunate, he finds himself thrown 
into the company of older boys, some of whom are not very desirable 
models. They smoke as a matter of course, they very likely think it 
manly to drain the pewter, and probably, one at least, will be the 
proud possessor of a greasy pack of cards. 

But he has his evenings—five out of the seven, at any rate—free, 
and what will he do with them? There are three alternatives. He 
may go home and stay there. He may go to a continuation school, 
or he may spend them on the streets with an occasional visit to a 
cheap music-hall. The first of these alternatives may be summarily 
dismissed. In such a home as we are thinking of, there is not likely 
to be much to attract a lad of 14. And even if there were, with a 
number of children about, his presence would certainly not be desired. 
Moreover the relations between a boy of that age and his father are 
unfortunately as a rule not very cordial, while the mother has no time, 
even if she had the inclination, to lay herself out to make the home 
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attractive. Then there is the night school. But the average boy will 
just be rejoicing in his emancipation from the necessity of self- 
improvement. Moreover the desire to be a man and leave behind 
him childish things is strong in him, and lessons are not only a badge 
of discipline but of “kiddishness” as well. Still further, he cannot 
see “‘ what good ” lessons will do him now. Before, they were a dis- 
agreeable necessity, but now what difference wil] it make to him 
though he know all about foreign countries or can read a French book? 
England and English are enough for him. Finally he is tired, and 
craves more than ever for a little amusement, and the continuation 
schools are not very strong on the recreative side. 

So it comes to pass that the third alternative is generally embraced 
by the average boy and his evenings are spent with such companions 
as he may chance to meet in such pleasures as the streets and public- 
house corners afford. How many and how great are the temptations 
of such a life, it is surely unnecessary to point out. At the best it 
trains the boy to be a loafer, at the worst it heads him straight for 
the dock. 

Besides, think of the terrible waste of money and energy involved 
in this sudden and total abandonment of mental culture. With an 
admirable and highly effective system that sends a boy out of the 
sixth or seventh standard with a really good primary education, three 
or four years on the streets leave him the intellectual equipment of a 
child of eight or nine. Over and over again have I heard big lads of 
16 and 17 excuse, without a blush, their inferiority to some little chap 
years their junior by saying “ Oh, of course he’s better than me, he’s 
only just left school.” So that even if a boy gets a chance of learn- 
ing some trade, and at 17 or 18 enters a Polytechnic, he finds 
himself in an utterly different position from that which he would 
have occupied had he continued or even preserved his school educa- 
tion. 

Of course the errand boy is not on the lowest rung of the social 
ladder. But the strange thing is this—that while the young criminal 
is cared for—after a fashion—in the Reformatory, while the little 
homeless vagabonds of the streets are trained in the Industrial Schools 
and in half-a-dozen philanthropic institutions, of which Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes may be taken as the type—the tens of thousands 
of boys who are poor without being absolutely destitute, and tempted 
without having actually fallen, are left unnoticed and uncared for. 

sy the time they are 17 or 18 they find themselves without a 
trade or the opportunity of learning one, three-fourths of what they 
learned forgotten, and scores of younger boys anxious to do their 
work at a lower wage. Under such circumstances many and many a 
young fellow has felt himself shut up to a choice between dishonesty 
and enlisting. The army then is the last honest resort of tradeless 
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boys who have been left to learn their manners and their morals in 
the streets of our great cities during their most impressionable years. 

We have quite recently been horrified by statistics, apparently 
authentic, which show that our army is simply honeycombed with 
degrading immorality. This is not the place to discuss the merits of 
the remedy which experts recommend but from which not merely the 
Nonconformist, but even the Parliamentary conscience has revolted. 
Whatever opinion we may hold as to this, it must surely be admitted 
that the remedy proposed does not go to the root of the matter. The 
corruption of the army means the corruption of its individual members, 
and the seeds of that corruption were sown, in many, if not in most 
cases, long before the first uniform was donned. The folly (it is worse 
than folly) that takes no thought for the boy, finds its Nemesis in the 
barracks as well as in the prison. 

If, with facts like these in our minds, we turn our eyes upon the 
various philanthropic and religious efforts which have as their 
objective “thelapsed masses,” is not the first and most obvious reflection 
this—that they are twenty or thirty years too late ? They struggle and 
agonise to save the men, and who are these men? Are they not the 
very boys whom just so many years ago it would have been a com- 
paratively easy task to reach and help? The Churches—in spite of 
annual Sunday-school Sermons, and Education Act controversies—still 
regard work among boys and girls more or less in the nature of a nice 
little appendix to real work—they so regard it, and they pay the 
appropriate penalty, and that which touches them most keenly, in an 
army of hostile critics and in long rows of empty pews. 

Perhaps this may sound an ungenerous criticism, though I believe 
it to be absolutely just. At the same time it would be very unfair to 
ignore the fact that practically every church and chapel does make 
some attempt, by means of the Sunday-school, to discharge its duty 
to the young. 

I will not attempt to criticise in detail our Sunday-school system. 
It is enough here just to note that in Nonconformist circles, at any 
rate, there has been, within the last year or two, an emphatic protest 
against the deplorable inefficiency of Sunday-school teaching, an 
inefficiency which has become more glaring by comparison with the 
excellence of the teaching in our great primary schools. 

But whatever improvement may be made in Sunday-schools, they of 
themselves will never meet the necessities of the case. To teach a boy 
religion on one day out of the seven, and to leave him to the streets 
and the public-houses and the music-halls on the other six, this is 
surely not the plan of campaign that commends itself to reasonable 
men. Religious teaching by a sympathetic teacher may be a very 
potent factor in the building up of a boy’s character, but it is terribly 
easy to make it too prominent, and the result, the natura] and inevi- 
table result, is failure. 
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Here, then, is our problem. We have a splendid system of elemen- 
tary education that takes and trains the roughest, crudest material, 
and sends it out at 13 or 14 fairly educated and trained to 
something like habits of discipline and order. We have also a 
rapidly developing system of great Polytechnics and Institutes for 
young men. But for the great mass of average boys who have left 
school and gone to work there is no provision made worth thinking 
or speaking of. Is it any wonder if in a year or two the well- 
trained school-boy degenerates into the larrikin of the streets—ignorant, 
foul-mouthed, predatory ? What would be said of an engineer who 
undertook to supply a great city with water from a distance, and left, 
halfway, a gap of a mile in his aqueduct ? But not a whit less absurd 
than thet is our present condition—magnificent Board Schools, 
splendia /olytechnics, and between them—nothing. 


III. 


But it is easy to criticise. Is there a remedy, and if so, is it 
among the things that are possible ? 

To the first question my answer is an unhesitating “ Yes.” I 
believe—I am certain—it is quite possible to get hold of the class of 
boys I have been trying to describe, as soon as they leave school, and 
to induce them to continue their education, and forego the hazardous 
delights of the streets. I am certain, because I have tried the experi- 
ment and have succeeded. I do not, of course, say that every boy 
would be amenable to such inducement. In every hundred boys 
there may perhaps be six or seven who need no persuasion to carry 
on the work of self-improvement, and who are so situated at home as 
to be safe-guarded from the ordinary temptations of the ordinary 
working-class lad. And there may be another six or seven who are 
so incorrigible that nothing but a course of sharp and long-continued 
discipline will restrain and reform them. ‘The percentages might 
vary with the locality from which the boys were taken, but roughly 
speaking I believe 80 per cent. of the elementary school output could 
be secured. 

Of my own attempts I will say nothing but this—that our success 
has been substantial and I think startling, considering the utter 
inedequacy of the premises and means at our disposal. Nor can it 
be considered a mere ephemeral success, for our work has been in 
progress more than ten years. [But if the success had been far less, 
I should still have reckoned those ten years abundantly well spent, 
for they have made me realise—with the clearness and certainty that 
only actual experience can give—how great is the need, how obvious 
and simple the remedy. 

Put in plain words, that remedy is the Boys’ Club. But since the 
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word covers all kinds and degrees of ineptitude and inefficiency, it is 
necessary to define and explain. The Boys’ Club of which I am 
thinking, and for which I claim such sovereign efficacy, must be no 
haphazard concern, open once or twice in a week, and furnished with 
the worn-out litter from middle-class nurseries, the happy hunting- 
ground of diletantti philanthropists, willing to play at doing good 
when not better occupied. It must be a serious undertaking, 
seriously entered upon, reasonably endowed and fitted, and staffed 
with workers who mean business and have counted the cost. 

The model for such an enterprise—to put my point in another 
way—must be, not a Band of Hope meeting, but an Institution such 
as Elmira. 

It may sound almost an insult to honest and decent boys to suggest 
that a Club for them and their fellows should be modelled on the lines 
of a Reformatory, but the suggestion can be easily explained and 
defended. In the reformatories of the Elmira type the idea of 
punishment is dropped. Everything there is subordinated to the 
purpose of physical, mental, and moral progress. Every device that 
scientific ingenuity and enthusiastic zeal can suggest is employed to 
strengthen weak wills, to develop latent faculties, and to eradicate 
or counteract vicious tendencies. The merely recreative and the 
merely punitive are alike kept severely in the background. This 
system would, of course, need modification where the subjects are free 
agents, and compulsion is out of the question. In this case, unless the 
Club is made attractive, it can never succeed. Personal influence, 
that strongest of all agencies for good or for evil, must have time to 
operate, and unless the delights of the Club are many and obvious, the 
boys will drift away before it begins to tell. Besides, a Club after the 
Elmira model will make large demands on the loyalty and patience of 
its members. Order must be maintained, lessons must be learned, 
progress must be tested by examinations, good manners must be 
insisted on, esprit de corps must be cultivated, and all this means a 
constant crossing of the individual will. It meansalso on the part of 
the members a surrender—partial, at any rate—of his newly-won and 
cherished independence, and a resumption of the burden of lessons, 
Bearing all this in mind, it is not difficult to see that one of the first 
conditions of suecess must be that the Club should be overwhelmingly 
attractive. 

It would be easy but tedious to enter into the details of an institu- 
tion that has, as yet, no existence, but I may just briefly mention what 
seem to me the requisites of a really efficient Club. 

In the first place, it is absolutely needful that it should be open 
every night in the week. Of course, few of the boys will be able to 
come every night, but it is essential that a boy who is able and willing 
to come, should always find a welcome awaiting him. 

In the next place, however well equipped and however large the 
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building, the numbers should at first be restricted to comparatively 
few. The start is half the race, and the greater the undertaking, the 
more care should be taken to make a good beginning. 

A Club, like its individual members, should be, not merely an 
aggregation of separate parts, but a living organism with a life of its 
own and the power of growth and development. And in such an 
enterprise personal influence and sympathy is the breath of life that 
makes healthy growth possible. So to begin with numbers which 
make that personal relation between managers and boys impossible, is 
simply to court disappointment. Begin with, say twenty, and add 
ten or fifteen year by year, till the limits of the Club’s capacity is 
reached. 

With regard to equipment, I have already spoken of the para- 
mount necessity of making the club attractive. And—especially in 
dealing with juniors—to do this involves constant variety. A good 
gymnasium with first-class apparatus is the alpha but not the 
omega of the recreative department. Football and cricket can 
easily be practised in the gymnasium, and will be prodigiously 
popular. Then roller-skates, racquets and fives, air-gun shooting, 
boxing, fencing and single-stick, billiards, draughts, chess, dominoes 
and round games; for luxuries, a home trainer, two or three bicycles, 
and if possible, as a crowning glory, a small tiled plunge-bath. 
With such an outfit, there is not a quarter in London in which 
you could not fill your club within a week—if you were foolish 
enough to desire it. 

Side by side with the recreative, and of at least equal importance, 
must come the educational department. And here there must be 
some kind of system. It is not enough to have three or four classes 
and insist on every boy attending at least one. In that case boys 
who know their arithmetic well will go into that class because it will 
involve no work, and, if allowed to do so, will sometimes go on year 
after year wasting their time and satisfying the rule. A regular 
course should be mapped out, with annual examinations, by which 
the boys’ standing in the club may be regulated, a course which 
might take at least three years to complete, by which time the lads 
would be able to profit by the opportunities for higher education in 
technical schools or university extension classes. 

The teaching in these club classes must be good. Boys trained in 
Board Schools are accustomed, for the most part, to good teaching, 
and will be quick to detect ignorance and incompetence. And if 
it is found impossible to get good voluntary teachers, there is 
nothing for it but to have paid ones." 

Another point of the first importance is that such a club is not 
the field for experiments in self-government. There must be no 

(1) In many localities it would be possible to utilise the existing evening clisses. Im 


fact the club and the continuation school might supplement each other's deficiencies 
and work together to their mutual advantage. 
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playing at management by committees of the boys themselves. It 
is of the very essence of a really good club that it should be some- 
thing more and higher than the boys would plan for themselves. 
And since ultimately the decision on matters of importance must rest 
with the manager or managers, it is far better to recognise the fact im 
the constitution of the club. 

Perhaps it may sharpen the outlines of this sketch if I erect here 
an ideal club-house to accommodate some hundred and fifty active 
members, and perhaps another fifty seniors—more or less occasional 
visitors. 

On the ground floor would be the porter’s room, where the light 
refreshments are prepared, the gymnasium 80 feet by 40 feet, the 
junior common room 30 feet by 20 feet, with a couple of half-sized 
billiard-tables, and a small manager’s room, where new boys could be 
interviewed, and unruly ones persuaded or coerced into virtue. On 
the first floor would be the senior common room (40 feet by 40 feet) 
with a full-sized billiard-table, the library and reading-room 30 feet 
by 20 feet, three or four small class-rooms, and a music-room 20 feet 
by 20 feet, with a piano. On the second floor, the caretaker’s rooms 
and perhaps three or four dormitories for occasional use. Then in 
the basement would be the lavatories, a bath-room (30 feet by 20 
feet) fitted with a couple of cabinet Turkish baths and a smal 
plunge, and a dressing-room (20 feet by 20 feet) lined with lockers. 
Such a building, it must be remembered, could be put to many uses 
during the day and early evening. For its specific work it would 
open its doors about eight o’clock. 


EY: 


And this brings us to the second question. Are such Clubs among 
the things that are possible? And this involves a further enquiry— 
Who is to found and maintain them ? 

Probably the first idea in most minds would be to look to the 
Churches, and the fact is in itself a splendid compliment to them. Yet, 
even if they were willing to undertake the work, they would, I am 
convinced, only conduct the experiment to a disastrous issue. Eccle- 
siastical charity is philanthropy in snippets. We all know the various 
organizations that loom so large on notice boards and in Church year- 
books. The Sunday-school two hours a week, the Boys’ Brigade 
two hours a week, the Christian Endeavour Society one hour a week, 
the Junior and Senior Bands of Hope one hour a week each, the 
Girls’ Sewing Meeting one hour a week, the Young People’s Guild 
one hour a week; and so on and so on. Now, doubtless, each of 
these efforts has and does something to justify its existence. If 
nothing more, at any rate it benefits those who work it. But it 
differs from serious, sustained, scientific work in the same way as a 
course of ambulance lessons differs from the regular training of a 
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medical student. And the Church that has grown accustomed to 
diffusing its energies in a dozen beneficent little shallows is not quite 
the source one would look to for filling the channel of a great 
river-bed. 

Besides—and this is a still more serious objection—the tendency 
in all ecclesiastical work of this nature, is to measure progress by one 
test, and that the feeblest and most fallacious—attendance at church or 
chapel. The feeblest and most fallacious, because it draws a line of de- 
marcation between sheep and goats with this startling result, that while 
among the sheep will be found the well-mannered, easy-tempered, 
acquiescent boys, the goats will include the boys of strong character, 
blunt, masterful, independent, suspicious of patronage, resentful of 
coercion, the very boys who, wisely treated, will be the salt of the 
Club, as they would grow up to be the salt of the Church. The truth 
is, that the closer the connection between Club and Church or Chapel, 
the harder is it for religion—pure and undefiled— to hold its rightful 
place. The unwisdom, the impatience, not seldom the intolerance of 
its official representatives too often makes it appear an ulterior 
object for which all that is attractive in the club is merely a bait. 
And the interpretation which the shrewd but irreverent street-boy 
puts upon the parson’s policy, is just this: “’E wants to fill ’is 
show.” 

But an independent club standing apart from any particular 
religious organization, though in friendly relations with all, and 
managed by a layman, occupies a very different position. Such a 
manager can, so to speak, spiritualize the Club without awakening 
hostility or suspicion. A boy may think religion “rot,’’ but even so, 
he can hardly attribute the manager’s solicitude to anything but an 
unselfish care for the interests of the lads. 

And if here and there an exceptional parson—I use the word 
because it includes church and dissent—has shaken himself free 
from the shackles of convention, and recognises that what is milk 
and meat to some, may be, if not poison, at least caviare to others, 
that what may be a means of grace to the venerable deacon, may be 
a weariness of the flesh and an occasion of stumbling to a restless 
errand-boy, still he does not stand alone. There is his congrega- 
tion to be considered. And just as every body of Christian people is 
sure to include some large-hearted, liberal-minded folk, so also is it 
sure to be hampered by others of a very different temper and spirit. 
And a really successful Club, such as we are desiderating, could never 
be the outcome of an even compromise between a wholesome breadth 
and the narrowness of the knife-edge. 

But if not the churches, who then? In the present state of public 
opinion it is idle to expect anything in this direction from the State. 
Yet it would almost certainly, even from the standpoint of the pocket, 
be a wise and prudent investment, for nothing would be so likely to 
cut off the supply of criminals, and relieve us from a considerable 
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portion of that enormous burden which crime lays on the community. 
Great Britain’s crime bill is not less than ten millions a year. One 
tenth of that annual expenditure would build and equip at least two 
hundred such clubs as I have attempted to describe, and would pro- 
vide a harbour of refuge for 30,000 boys, many of them in imminent 
peril of making shipwreck. 

If for this, the time is not yet, there only remains one other hope. 
What the Churches cannot, and the State will not do, the munifi- 
cence of private benefactors might easily accomplish. “The mil- 
lionaires,” said the Spectator the other day, “found nothing and 
build nothing except palaces for themselves.”’ It is a hard saying, all 
the more striking because of the eminently respectable quarter from 
which it comes. It is a hard saying, and the Jubilee year has happily 
proved it a little too smart to be quite just. But it must be admitted 
that the American millionaire has shown an example which his 
brethren in England have not been very quick to follow. At least 
a dozen great colleges and universities on the “other side” have 
been lavishly endowed by wealthy citizens. Centuries ago, when 
fortunes were less colossal, and the need was less urgent, the educa- 
cation of poor boys was a favourite object of beneficence. Many of 
our great public schools, now diverted from their primary intention, 
still bear witness to the zeal and generosity of fundator noster. Will 
no pious founder come forward now to link his name with the 
noblest and most hopeful of all enterprises—the safeguarding and 
training and reforming the youth of the nation! One such club as 
I have tried to sketch in outline, successfully worked, would raise 
the standard of work among working boys, just as Elmira has 
shifted the low-water mark of reformatory work. And good work is 
fruitful and multiplies. Elmira in 1876, was followed by Concord in 
1884, by Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Colorado in 1889, and by 
Qhio, Illinois and Ontario later still. And so one really adequate 

soys’ Club would not remain solitary for long. 

In such work as this, even party shibboleths lose their power to 
divide. It is at once progressive and conservative; progressive 
because it tends most powerfully to raise the moral and intellectual 
tone of the democracy ; conservative because, more perhaps than any 
other kind of work, it brings into friendlier relations the sundered 
classes, and helps to raise the people above the influence of mere 
ignorant demagogy. 

And finally, in the great warfare against crime, that great struggle 
to the necessity and seriousness of which society is only just awaken- 
ing, such work as this is one of the keenest and most effective 
weapons. Take care of the boys and the men will take care of 
themselves. The best way of fighting crime is not to cage it in the 
man, but to slay it in the boy. 

B. Pavi Neuman. 








AN ALL-BRITISH, OR ANGLO-AMERICAN, PACIFIC 
CABLE. 


Various schemes for telegraphically spanning the Pacific Ocean 
have been considered and discussed by many able authorities for a 
long time. Thus, it is now 28 years since a devious sort of trans- 
Pacific Cable was first proposed by the late Mr. Cyrus Field and other 
American capitalists, who endeavoured to negotiate financial arrange- 
ments for the purpose. Their plan was to connect California with 
China, vid Alaska and Japan ; but it had to be abandoned. 

Since then the Pacific idea has been further developed in this 
country, and from a national rather than a private commercial point 
of view ; and the route which has so far found most favour in the 
English mind is naturally that which, in the first place, provides for 
communication between British Columbia and Australia. Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Colonial Governments most concerned 
have been urged, from time to time, to consider the matter in its naval 
and strategic aspects. ‘Two Colonial conferences (in 1887 and 1894) 
were largely occupied with this subject, as may be gathered from the 
bulky Blue Books which record their proceedings. The Dominion 
Government took the matter up quite strenuously in 1893-94; and 
invited the various contracting firms to send in estimates for con- 
struction and laying, under condition of forming a company for 
working and maintaining the cable. Subsequently, Lord Jersey (as 
Chairman of the Ottawa Conference), in the course of a long report, 
strongly recommended the Home Government to take further steps. 
Finally, in 1896, Mr. Chamberlain called together a Conference at the 
Colonial Office to thoroughly go into the question. Over this the 
Under-Secretary of State (Lord Selborne) presided; and he was 
assisted in his investigations by various important Colonial Officials, 
as well as by the Engineer-in-Chief to Her Majesty’s Post Office and 
Consulting Engineer to the Colonies (Mr. W. H. Preece, C.B., F.R.S.). 
A number of experts were called to give evidence, and a report on the 
whole in favour of the All-British Pacific Line was duly arrived at, 
the entire affair occupying nearly six months. 

Yet no steps towards realisation have yet been taken—and why ? 
The answer is because the Admiralty reported against it, thus afford- 
ing the Treasury a loophole. The Admiralty appear to have taken 
this step in view of the tempting bait offered them at that moment by 
the allied Telegraph Companies (opposed to the Pacific scheme) of 
connecting up two important naval stations, in the course of another 
proposed “ All-British ” Line. Having in mind the improbability of 
the Treasury taking up both schemes, the Admiralty was of opinion— 
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perhaps, naturally, from their immediate point of view—that the 
preference should be given to the route vid Gibraltar, Ascension, and 
St. Helena. 


In the present article it is contended, however, that a moral is to be 
gleaned from the present Hispano-American War, such as has an 
important bearing on the question of spanning the Pacific Ocean. 

Surely here we have a striking suggestion of what we may expect 
as regards telegraphic interruption in the event of war with another 
European Power. The International Telegraph Convention of 1884 
recognises, it is true, the principle of protection by Government ; but 
the effect of responsibility is practically annulled under certain cireum- 
stances by the following Clause :—‘“It is understood that the 
stipulations of the present Convention do not in any way restrict the 
freedom of belligerents.’’ Thus, the argument that cables are as safe 
in times of war as in times of peace obviously falls to the ground. 
Surely, then, a consideration of the prospects reveals the urgency of a 
system of telegraphically uniting the entire Empire without touching 
on foreign soil. Itis a matter of greater moment than, perhaps, the 
ordinary commercial mind is able to appreciate. 

The present lines to India and Australia are as follows :— 


(a) Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, and the Red Sea. 
(b) France, Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Red Sea. 

(c) Germany, Austria, Turkey, Russia, and the Pacific Coast, 

(@) Lisbon, or Cadiz, and the West and East Coasts of Africa, vid 
the Cape. 


Again, our Colonies have been known (comparatively recently) to 
be dependent on the Russian-Siberian land lines for communication 
with the Mother Country; and Lord Wolseley once remarked in 
regard to this matter, “'To depend on lines so placed is not only 
unwise, but suicidal.” 

Still, most of these cables being entirely duplicated, and in part 
triplicated, cannot be considered liable to interruption by any of the 
ordinary “ accidents of cable life.” On the other hand, in the event 


of a great war between this country and another naval power, or 


powers, all these routes touching at foreign countries could at once be 
interrupted in the Mediterranean or elsewhere ; and our communica- 
tion with Egypt, India, and other Eastern and Australian stations, 
might at any moment be entirely broken off. A Russian journal, 


the Novoe Vremya, recently said, “In case of an armed conflict 


between this country and England, our first task would be to block 
England’s communications with India and Australia.” Furthermore, 
when war with Russia was'imminent some years ago, the Russian 
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authorities are known to have had a ship at once equipped with the 
necessary cable-hooking apparatus. 

The only possible answer to this is that a man-of-war of our own 
nationality would always be at the right spot to keep guard or 
intervene at the right moment. 

It is scarcely necessary here to go into the question as to how such 
interruptions can be effected. It suffices to say that means have 
already been found—during the Franco-Prussian war, during the 
Chilano-Peruvian war, as well as on other occasions—to effect this 
end, not only on and close to the shore, but also out at sea. A cable 
deposited in depths under three hundred fathoms is peculiarly prone 
to interruptions of the above character, quite apart from the rough 
bottom so frequently met with in comparatively shallow water. Not 
only can a cable be cut in shallow water by a small steamer with 
purchase gear that will raise an anchor, but lengths can be removed in a 
manner that would tax the resources of a repairing vessel, or man-of- 
war, to replace—even if on the spot at the right instant. 

There are also several ways in which a cable can be readily (and, 
at first sight, innocently) interrupted at and near the water’s edge— 
to wit, by bonfires on the beach, by fishermen, &c., supposed to be 
employed on their ordinary avocations. Several cables have already 
been interrupted by bonfires, some for that set purpose, others acci- 
dentally. 

During the “Jameson Raid” of 1896 the African telegraph 
system, by the East and West Coasts respectively, were each in 
turn subjected to interruption. Had the “Sanitary Authorities ” 
at one place burned their rubbish a few days earlier the break- 
downs would have been simultaneous, and our means of communica- 
tion with South Africa would, at this critical moment, have been 
entirely cut off—just as it is at the time of writing. 

The most obvious risk, perhaps, to a nation like Great Britain, 
whose Colonies and possessions—with the naval and military forces 
for their protection—are distributed over every quarter of the globe, 
is that of a carefully pre-arranged surprise war, declared against us 
by another naval power, or of a well-prepared revolution in one of 
our Colonies or dependencies. Here the inconvenience of suddenly 
interrupted cables might conceivably take the home authorities una- 
wares—not to mention the temporary stoppage of telegraphic com- 
munication between two or more important parts of our Empire by 
an enemy effecting a successful coup de main upon a station (or cable 
end) in the line of communication. 


Any scheme, then, for further, and independently, reducing the 
chances of a total breakdown of telegraphic communication with our 
Colonies can scarcely fail, in the interests of the Empire, to commend 
itself to British subjects—no matter what the efficiency of the exist- 
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ing system may be, which, however, as a pioneer system, should 
certainly receive every consideration. 

Though it is true the cables to the East are laid on the trade routes, 
protected by British war-ships, there would surely be a greater sense 
of security attached to a cable laid in the open, broad, ocean—far 
away from other European Powers—at a four-mile depth, whose 
course need not be known, and which would have but few ends, all of 
which could be kept strictly under Government surveillance. 

The proposed All-British Pacific Cable may be regarded as one of the 
first and most important lines to meet these conditions. In introduc- 
ing comparatively few landing places, it would be, relatively speak- 
ing, free from the sources of danger here alluded to. It would, 
indeed, for obvious reasons, be less at the mercy of the enemy than 
any previous cable system. Thus if the ordinary line of communi- 
cation between England and Alexandria were broken—through the 
Mediterranean and Cape Cables being interrupted—vwe should still be 
able to speak to the East, provided the Atlantico-Pacifico-Indian 
route round the globe remained intact. And, except in the deplorable, 
and not very likely, event of war with our American cousins, the 
chances of that route being also interrupted are not particularly serious. 


With the immense commercial field of China about to be thrown 
open, it may be fairly surmised that if we do not span the Pacific 
soon, in one direction or another, some other power will, and possibly 
obtain a naval supremacy there; thus no time should be lost in 
carrying the project through. 

The French have actually laid what they term “the first link of 
the chain destined to connect Australasia with North America.” 
Their Australasian landing is the French convict settlement of New 
Caledonia ; and, it is said, that they do not care on what American 
territory they land. ‘Let us devoutly hope that the Pacific Line will 
not be allowed to be under the control of the French in combination 
with our American cousins, as seems possible from recent informa- 
tion. Two things are quite certain, however. One is, that a Pacific 
Cable will eventually be laid by some hands or other, and probably at 
no distant date. The second is, if we see to this speedily, it will tend 
to check foreign enterprise in the above direction. 


We will now pass on to a scheme that appears to have been sug- 
gested by the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company as an alterna- 
tive for the Pacific line—i.e., their proposal to lay a system of All- 
British Cables to the Cape and Australia vid Gibraltar and other 
important naval stations. It is understood that the majority of the 
Australian Colonies have now decided not to support this scheme, in 
anticipation of a trans-Pacific Cable." 


(1) An exception is to be found in South Australia, which supports the ‘‘ Eastern” 
scheme and opposes the Pacific Line. This policy is apparently because, owing to the 
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An admirable line in its way—if only as a superior duplication of 
existing systems—the Cape and Australia proposed cable can scarcely 
be regarded as a substitute for the Pacific project. It does not meet 
the case from an Imperial and strategic standpoint because it does not 
include in its scope the largest and most populous of all our Colonies 
—the Dominion of Canada. Again it passes through foreign waters: 
moreover, landing on the wrong side of Australia, it is largely 
dependent on the good behaviour of Australian land lines. 

Still, it is but human of shareholders to look at things from a 
different standpoint; and if the proposed Pacific line, in destroying 
the monopoly of the existing systems, is destined to seriously affect 
their profits, it is only right that provision should be made to guarantee 
investors proper compensation. 

Subjoined are some of the main reasons, then, in favour of a system 
of All-British Lines—and especially the Pacific Cable—being laid 
without further delay :— 

(1) As an extra and independent string to our bow, if only for 
strategic, diplomatic, and political, purposes. 

(2) Owing to the greater sense of security in a line laid in the 
open, broad ocean—away from other naval powers. 

(3) As involving few stations, easily defended and comparatively 
inaccessible from other European Powers in time of war. 

44) As an important item in realising and maintaining a naval 
supremacy in the Pacific Ocean. 

45) As furthering an Imperial Customs Union which would 
render us independent of the good offices of the rest of the 
world. Such a consummation is furthered more than any- 
thing else by connecting the Mother Country with the 
Colonies. 

(6) Because we should thereby be no longer putting all our 
telegraphic eggs into one oceanic basket. 

{7) When the West wishes to communicate with the East, or the 

East with the West, the message has at present to be sent 

backwards round two hemispheres. Surely this is a state of 

things which, in these days should be remedied. 

(8) Because of the Resolution recently passed by the Colonial 
Premiers of Australia: ‘That if Great Britain and Canada 
each contributed one-third of the cost of the Pacific Cable, 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania 
would be in favour of contributing the remaining third.” 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to add that there are no technical 


extremely inefficient land line across Australia—a cause of constant telegraphic delays 
—the Government fears that the Pacific cable would deprive it cf the traffic on which 
it now makes a profit at the expense of the other Colonies. Thus, by a singular 
coincidence, this shaky unreliable land line, which renders the Pacific cable more than 
ever necessary to the Australian Colonies, is one of the main stumbling-blocks to its 
construction. 
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(Engineering or Electrical) difficulties involved by the scheme, such 
as are not well within the range of practice. 

The accompanying map’ shows the various existing and proposed 
Telegraphic Systems of the entire world. 


The weak point in the “ All-British ” Line, as considered by the 
Colonial Office in 1896, is undoubtedly the land lines through Canada. 

But there is an alternative which in view of recent ideas will 
probably commend itself to many a broad-minded Imperialist, and 
certainly to all who interest themselves in the idea of a Pan-Anglican 
Federation. 

If, in fact, a permanent and reliable understanding could be arrived 
at with our American cousins—with whom we are naturally united by 
the common bond of the English tongue—any difficulties in the All- 
British Pacific Cable scheme might be effectively overcome; still 
more if, for certain purposes, that coming nation, Japan, were included 
in any such alliance. 

It is known that the Americans are actively considering a project 
for a Pacific cable to Japan vid Honolulu and various islands. This 
is indicated on our map by a broken line thus =*=** a glance at 
which reveals the fact that by a comparatively short branch shown thus 
* © «+ the All-British interests could be combined with the Anglo- 
American-Japano (if the above-mentioned treaty were brought about), 
and that thus two Pacific Cable schemes could be practically realised 
by one Pacific Cable. Moreover, not only would the share of the cost 
to each country be enormously reduced, but the actual total cost would 
be materially less than in the case of the All-British route, owing to 
the long section therein (such as entailed an extra large conductor 
and insulating sheath to attain a fair working speed) being avoided. 

Such a project would do much towards more firmly binding together 
the two countries—ay, and all English-speaking countries—under- 
the banner of a common tongue. 

In any case, the standpoint from which the immediate necessity 
of laying a trans-Pacific Cable is likely to be determined is the 
National, inter-Colonial, and Anglo-American one, rather than the 
purely commercial. For their mutual benefit, the great English- 
speaking and English- governed countries—that Pan-Britannic 
“Oceana,” living here under the “ Union Jack,” there under the 
“Stars and Stripes ”’—may decide sooner than either the telegraphic 
or the financial world could hope or anticipate, that they must and 


will have their Pacific Cable. 





Let us now survey the effect of telegraphic communication with 
our Colonies and the United States, so far as it has gone at present. 

(1) From the writer’s recent work, entitled Sudmarine Telegraphs. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 

VOL. LXIV. N.S. GG 
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There is at least one political result of this great development of 
the world’s system of electric nerves, which Englishmen may safely 
regard with unmixed satisfaction and pleasure. This is the much 
closer relations which have thereby been rendered possible—nay, are 
on their way towards being fully established—between the mother- 
countries of the United Kingdom and the daughter-nations, English- 
speaking, English modelled, as to their institutions, and, in the main, 
of British and Irish stock, which have sprung up in the most distant 
quarters of the world. The “Little England” idea, so fondly 
cherished by the old Manchester school of economists and politicians 
(who would gladly have seen all our young and vigorous Anglo-Celtic 
brood chased, as young birds from the parent nest, almost before they 
could fly), is practically as dead as a door-nail. In its place we hear, 
on all sides, of Imperial Federation and Inter-Colonial Federation 
schemes, of a Pan-Britannic Zollverein, or Customs Union, between 
the United Kingdom, its self-governing Colonies, and India, and— 
grander, if less practicable, than all these—we now hear of negotia- 
tions for the establishment of a permanent arbitration tribunal for 
settling peacefully all future differences between the two main divi- 
sions of the English-speaking world. These movements may end in 
some form of British Imperial Federation, accompanied with a per- 
manent modus vivendi with the United States. They may even lead, 
beyond this, to the constitution of a new nation, on a grander scale 
than any which the world has yet seen—a true Pan-Anglican Federa- 
tion—embracing all the “ free” communities in different parts of the 
world which, albeit of diverse races and even colours, are naturally 
united by the common bonds of the English language as their official 
and most prevalent tongue, and of religious and political institutions 
of European, and mainly British, origin. In a subject like this, 
which concerns the rising generation in all these countries, from the 
United Kingdom and its great “‘ emancipated daughter,” the United 
States, down to the smallest African and West Indian communities, 
speaking and reading our modern /ingua franca, it is but natural that 
we should consider such questions, especially as the extension of sub- 
marine telegraphy is doing more, perhaps, than any other single 
movement to render their eventual realisation possible. 

Finally, viewed as the mouth-piece of the public, the unanimity of 
the press on the subject of the Pacific Cable is most remarkable; and 
especially when we consider the all-powerful influences opposed to 
such a project. Here we have, indeed, an excellent example of the 
independence of the press in this country. 
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Tose of us who contend that in Don Carlos alone is any hope left 
for Spain, can desire no stronger corroboration of our contention than 
that provided by the really remarkable article of “ A Spaniard,” 
in the August number of this Review. Written by a man who states 
at the outset that he has devoted the best efforts of his life to the 
service of the dynasty, his words are free from the reproach of coming 
from a clever special pleader, and have to be considered gravely as those 
of a serious and well-informed historian. For ourselves, we could not 
desire a more eloquent counsel to plead on behalf of Legitimism, or 
more striking testimony to the failure of the Alfonsist dynasty than 
that which he adduces. 

The language he employs is so pointed, so terse, and so scathing, 
that had it been employed by professed Carlists it would have been 
discounted as inspired by undiscriminating partisanship. His denun- 
ciation of the usurping dynasty as a hideous failure is so complete that 
we have practically nothing to add to it, but before carrying the story 
a little further by shadowing forth the policy that Don Carlos purposes 
to adopt in the probable event of his restoration, we should like to 
refer to one or two points which, to persons not well informed in 
Spanish methods and inclined to judge Spanish systems by the test of 
their British equivalents, may seem to possess an undue importance. 

For instance, it is true that the Carlists accepted from the Govern- 
ment a few seats in Parliament. What is not true is that they asked 
for them. In this country, this might be described as a distinction 
without a difference, but not so in Spain, where free and independent 
election is an unheard-of thing. Teste “ A Spaniard” himself, every 
Spanish Cabinet invariably does obtain a large majority at elections. 
Since 1876, at any rate, it has been the practice of all Spanish Govern- 
ments to manipulate the elections, but to secure a seeming repre- 
sentation of the electorate by giving a few seats to Carlists and 
Republicans, as well as to supporters of the dynasty who are opposed 
to the Administration of the day. The number of these seats is the 
subject of previous arrangement, and the conferences held for this 
purpose between the Ministro de Gubernacion, or Home Secretary, 
and the chiefs of the various parties are duly reported, as matters of 
course, by the Madrid papers before each election. 

That “ out of forty-eight Spanish bishops only ten are Carlists”’ is 
no objection, and in no way testifies to the decadence of Carlism. 
That originally, at the time of the first war, the proportion was quite 
different, is due to the fact that episcopal appointments were made 
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without political conditions, whereas all ecclesiastical promotion now 
is very naturally conferred by the dynasty upon clerics favourable, or 
at least not overtly hostile, to their cause. But whatever the 
sympathies of the episcopal bench may be, the sympathies of the rank 
and file of the clergy are with Don Carlos. The curés and friars are 
with him to a man, and that this has great political significance is 
proved by the strenuous efforts the Government are making to induce 
the Pope to exert all his influence in favour of his godson by for- 
bidding the clergy to take any part in politics. 

What is more serious, inasmuch as it contains a mis-statement of 
fact, is “ A Spaniard’s”’ suggestion that the Salic Law is the only 
point of difference between Carlists and Alfonsists, and that the 
former assert that it was only a proper determination to uphold it 
which called them into being, whereas history refutes the assertion by 
showing that it was opposition to the wave of Liberalism which swept 
over Europe in 1830. We are not aware that Carlists have ever 
asserted that the Salic Law was their only touch-stone. Indeed, 
to be quite accurate, it is only the quasi Salic Law that was a 
feature of the constitution which they were called into being to 
maintain. They were pledged to preserve intact the laws and con- 
stitution of their country, and to oppose principles which, under the 
much-abused name of Liberalism, were then in vogue, and which 
they believed would involve the ruin of Spain. Their belief has 
been proved to be well founded. The principles which they depre- 
cated have, according to “A Spaniard,” “ gnawed away the very 
heart of the Spanish nation, struck the army and navy with in- 
curable paralysis, and delivered over the people, bound hand and 
foot, to their ruthless enemies.”’ Carlism needs no better testimonial 
than this admission on the part of one of its opponents. 

It may be not uninteresting to suggest the contrast between what 
has happened in Spain and what has happened in Prussia. The 
wave of Liberalism that flooded Spain in 1830 recurred in Prussia 
in 1848, but Prussia, unlike Spain, possessed one man who not 
only foresaw the danger, but was strong enough to cope with it. 
When Frederic William was on the point of giving way to the 
demands of the revolutionists, Bismarck came to his support, and 
boldly proclaiming his belief in the divine right of kings, stemmed 
the torrent by sheer force of character. Liberalism was rejected 
at his instance, and Prussia stands to-day in the van of the 
nations; but had she adopted the pernicious principle as Spain 
adopted it, there can be few who will venture to allege that the 
same effects would not have followed the same causes, and that 
Spain’s plight to-day would not have been Prussia’s. 

We confess that we are puzzled by the attitude taken up by so 
many of the leading London newspapers in referring to Don Carlos. 
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{In our opinion it is utterly un-English, that is utterly lacking in 
sturdy common sense and in the spirit of fair play. Sympathy with 
Dona Christina, as a woman and a mother, we can understand. But 
one of the penalties that she pays for her position is forfeiture of 
sympathy as a woman if she cannot compel admiration as a Queen. 
As a Queen she has failed signally, completely, and admittedly. To 
a very large extent she is directly responsible for Spain’s disasters. 
We can scarcely dare to hope to carry conviction into the minds of 
the individual gentlemen who control the policy of our great journals, 
but inasmuch as it is our experience when advocating legitimism to 
be confronted with the oditer dicta of Lord Macaulay, and to be told 
that in face of these we are out of court, we venture to adapt a 
passage from that most inaccurate historian which, mutatis mutandis, 
seems pertinent to the case. With the necessary alterations the 
passage reads thus :— 

The advocates of Christina, like the advocates of other male- 
factors, against whom overwhelming evidence is produced, generally 
decline all controversy about the facts and content themselves 
with calling testimony to character. She has so many private 
virtues! And has Charles VII. no private virtues? Is Sagasta, 
his bitterest enemies themselves being judges, destitute of private 
virtues ? And what, after all, are the virtues ascribed to Christina ? 
A religious zeal, not more sincere than that of any other catholic in 
Spain, and all the ordinary household accomplishments which every 
German hausfrau acquires as a matter of course. A good mother! 
A good wife! Ample apologies indeed for twelve years of incapacity 
and misrule ! 

We charge her with having broken her coronation oath; and 
we are told that she has kept her marriage vow ; we accuse her of 
having given up her people to the merciless inflictions of the most 
unpatriotic and self-seeking politicians, and the defence is that she 
has kept the throne for her little son. We censure her for having 
betrayed the interests of Spain, after having, for good and valuable 
consideration, promised to observe them ; and we are informed that she 
is accustomed to spend her days in prayer. . 

We are aware that obvious retorts are not wit, and we have 
no desire to stoop to the tu quoqgue form of argument; but the 
choice of weapons is not ours, and in face of the intemperate 
and injudicious epithets which daily are being hurled at Don 
Carlos by some of the great London papers, we find it difficult 
to refrain from taking this page out of the book of their own 
chosen chronicler, and asking them to find the flaw in it for them- 
selves. If it be a question of the lack of economy and the fatuous 
maladministration Of the parish council of Little Pedlington they 
will devote whole columns to hysterical denunciations of the tem- 
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porary majority, be it moderate or progressive, that is responsible 
therefor. But when it is a question of a kingdom, the incapacity and 
corruption of whose government are denied by none, they are no less 
hysterical in their denunciations of those who say that that Govern- 
ment was rotten from its inception and should be tolerated no longer. 
Their attitude is scarcely consistent and we submit that ours is. To 
call Don Carlos names is wholly beside the point, and unless his 
opponents. have some undivulged interest in the maintenance of the 
present corrupt dynasty, we contend that their hearts are more com- 
mendable than their heads. 

If they were seriously to contend that politics—local, national, or 
international—were altogether removed from the region of logic or 
common sense, and that affairs were to be managed only as ex- 
pediency dictated and apart from any scheme of continuity or desire 
for civilisation, or, as Taine defined it, for progress, they might con- 
ceivably advance arguments in favour of their proposition. But as it 
is they condemn Christina’s government, which they cannot deny is 
incapable and corrupt, and in the same breath they declare that, were 
Don Carlos to intervene, and endeavour to save his country from 
absolute extinction, he would forfeit the sympathy of the entire 
civilised world. 

From the language they employ it might be thought that Don 
Carlos was a bogey, and that the editors of our journals were children 
crying in the dark. It is accepted as a fact, however, that bogeys 
disappear when a light is turned upon them, and we think the state- 
ment will be found to be true in the case in point. 

The supporters of the dynasty derive much satisfaction from the 
blessed word Constitutionalism, and they urge that Carlism is merely 
absolutism spelt a different way. Within limits, we accept this as 
true, and one historical fact which ought to impress Englishmen 
favourably, since, as a race, they approve of fair dealing, and of 
having the cards on the table, is that Don Carlos might have become 
King of Spain twenty-eight years ago, when the crown was offered 
him by Prim, Sagasta, and others, on the condition that he would 
reign as a constitutional sovereign, and that he declined to accept it 
on terms which involved the sacrifice of principle. More clear sighted 
than the men who brought this offer to him, he knew what constitu- 
tionalism had meant to Spain in the past, and what it would mean in 
the future. To have sacrificed his principles, and accepted the crown 
on terms, would not have availed his country anything, and he 
preferred fighting for his rights, and running the risk of failure, to 
an immoral and impolitic compact involving a system which, accord- 
ing to “ A Spaniard,” “ought never fo have been supported by any 
self-respecting monarch.” On the other hand Englishmen have an 
idea that all sovereigns ought to be constitutional, and that conse- 
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quently, a prince who aspires to be the former without being the 
latter must necessarily be animated by some sinister motive. Inmita- 
tion being reckoned the sincerest form of flattery the average 
Briton is inclined to view with complacency the more or less successful 
attempts which have been made since 1830 to introduce British 
parliamentary institutions into various foreign countries. Don Carlos, 
however, and the Carlist party take a different view of the question 
in Spain, and the first article of their programme is the absolute 
destruction of the present Spanish Parliament, and the restoration of 
the ancient Spanish Cortes, the composition and functions of which 
will be explained hereafter. 

The King, according to Carlist principles, is not only to reign but 
to govern. Instead of Ministers responsible to Parliament, there will 
be Secretaries of State responsible to the King, who, in his turn, is 
responsible to the people. For the Carlist principle does not imply, 
as is too commonly supposed in this country, the idea of autocracy as 
understood in Russia, and the Carlist motto“ Dios Patria y Rey,” 
represents an order of precedence thoroughly understood by the 
people, and faithfully accepted by the sovereign. The form of the 
oath of allegiance to Don Carlos, taken under the oak of Guernica by 
the Senators of Biscay, after he had sworn fidelity to the “ fueros,” 
begins thus: “ We who are individually your equals, and collectively 
your superiors.” The fundamental laws of the kingdom will only be 
altered by the sovereign with the consent of the Cortes, but the execu- 
tion of the existing laws and the initiation of new legislation will rest 
with the King alone. The Cortes, however, will retain the power of the 
purse, and the King will be dependent on them for supplies. The mode 
of electing the Cortes, under the restored régime, may at first sight 
seem strange to an Englishman accustomed to regard “ The Mother of 
Parliaments” as a model for all other political mothers at the moment 
of parturition. We are too apt to forget that our British constitution 
has been maturing for an indefinitely long time, and why we should 
expect other countries to give birth to adult institutions, passes com- 
prehension. Be this as it may, Don Carlos intends to do away with 
territorial representation altogether. There will be no Honourable 
Members for this, that, or the other place, but, in lieu thereof, every 
class in the country will elect representatives. The clergy, the nobility, 
the universities and schools, the learned professions, agriculture, trade, 
commerce, industry and labour, and the army and navy will all send 
those whom they choose to elect, so that the Cortes will be a 
truly representative body in which no class can ever be unrepresented. 
The members will have what the French term the ‘* Mandat Im- 
peratif,” that is they will always be liable to be called to account by 
their constituents and dismissed by them at pleasure. To ensure 
their independence, they will be absolutely debarred from all official 
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and remunerative posts under government, and even from accepting 
titles and decorations or rewards of any kind. It was neglect of this 
salutary provision that caused the decadence of the old Cortes, and the 
absolute corruption of the new. 

Decentralisation is one of the chief points of the Carlist programme. 
Local centres will take the place of the present bureaucracy in all 
matters of local interest, and municipal authority over local finance 
will resume its power. The ancient Fueros of the Basque Provinces, 
Navarre, Aragon, Valencia, Catalonia, and Majorca, with the ancient 
customs of Galicia and the Asturias will be restored; and even in 
those provinces where no such traditional institutions exist the 
principle of what the British call local self government will be 
established. To describe the Fueros fully would require a volume, 
but it may be said, briefly, that they provide for the establishment of 
public bodies not unlike the County, District, and Parish Councils 
in this country ; but whereas in our small islands, where there is 
little appreciable difference in race, language and customs, these 
bodies are all framed on one model, in Spain they will vary in com- 
position, functions, authority, and so on, in accordance with the past 
traditions and present necessities of each province. Although the 
kingdoms and principalities into which Spain was divided during 
the Middle Ages gradually became, by a series of dynastic inter- 
marriages, united under one Sovereign, nevertheless, each retained 
its own parliament and laws after the manner of England and Scot- 
land prior to 1707. Nearly all these local parliaments declared for 
Don Carlos Y. in 1833, and, as a consequence, on the triumph of the 
Revolutionists they were abolished, and all attempts on the part of 
the different provinces to recover them have been suppressed with 
great severity. This is one of the reasons for the vitality and popu- 
larity of Carlism in the north of Spain, for, as we have seen nearer 
home, national aspirations are hard to kill, and although they are all 
Spaniards, the inhabitants of Navarre, Aragon, Castille, Galicia and 
so on, differ from one another in many respects, both in race and 
language, and in the case of the Basque Provinces the inhabitants 
belong to a totally distinct race, and speak a language which has no 
analogy with any other living tongue. It is maintained by the 
Carlist party that this reform, or return to ancient practice, will 
effect a great saving in the finances of the country which are now 
wasted on countless swarms of paid officials. 

The system of decentralisation was also to have been applied to 
the Colonies which, though they would have been politically governed 
from Madrid, would have enjoyed the privilege of self government 
in all local matters. An admirable scheme had been prepared for 
the pacification and development of the Colonies, but in the present 
circumstances it seems idle to dwell upon this, though we may 
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perhaps say that the office of Viceroy was to have been revived, 
and that very stringent measures had been devised to prevent this 
functionary from abusing his position to make money as, with the 
one notable exception of General Weyler, has too commonly been 
done by the Governors-General in recent times. 

This is not a financial article, and, moreover, we do not feel called 
upon to display so much ingenuousness as to reveal to the man in 
possession the details of the domestic policy deemed wise by the 
lawful tenant. The necessity for a radical financial reform is, however, 
very evident to Don Carlos and his advisers, and a complete scheme 
has been prepared by competent authorities. A prominent feature of 
this scheme, and one which seems to have much to commend it, is 
that the Secretary of State, who will act as Finance Minister or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, will be made independent of such mere 
political changes as may necessitate the removal of his colleagues. 

The labour question has had the attention of the party, and is one 
in which Don Carlos has particularly interested himself. The forma- 
tion of guilds and friendly societies is to be encouraged, and great 
efforts will be made to reduce the burden of taxation, which at present 
falls so heavily and so unfairly on the agricultural population, and 
thus to stop the drain of emigration to America and Africa. 

Reorganization of the law courts, general economy, beginning with 
the reduction of the civil list, revision of the scale of wages paid to 
workmen, and reduction in the price of food stuffs, are other items of 
the legitimist programme, of which we have thought it wise to give 
this brief indication, inasmuch as it is a common supposition in this 
country that Don Carlos is only working for his own restoration, and 
that his practical policy is nebulous in the extreme. 

Carlists in England have hitherto contented themselves with what 
may almost be described as an appeal ad misericordiam, that Don 
Carlos shall be permitted to make his bid for his crown without being 
harassed by veiled or open hostility on the part of Great Britain, 
and have suggested that however much this country is enamoured of 
constitutionalism, it is not called upon to intervene on its behalf in 
Spain. Just as Great Britain has kept the ring in the fight between 
Spain and the United States, and by her firm attitude has prevented 
European intervention on behalf of the former, so she ought to keep 
the ring in the impending struggle between Legitimism and Constitu- 
tionalism in Spain. If neutrality, as between Spain and America, 
was her proper attitude, so it should be as between Don Carlos and 
Don Alfonso ; indeed, in the latter case there can be no justification 
for anything but neutrality. 

It might have been thought that this was a very obvious remark, 
but, unfortunately, it cannot be considered a superfluous one in face 
of the oft-repeated statement that Don Carlos is contemplating an 
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offence against civilisation. The moment is, however, opportune for 
ventilating the opinion that, in the interests of this country, it 
will quite possibly be well that the pseudo-Constitutionalism in Spain 
should give place to Legitimism, as it most certainly will be for that 
unhappy country herself. 

A characteristic feature of the history of the end of this century, 
as it will some day be written, will be the extraordinary uncertainty, 
the nervousness, and the extreme sensitiveness of all the governments 
in the world. The international political situation is chameleon-like 
in its change of colour. Affairs which at one moment seemed settled 
and assured, are unsettled and critical the next, and it is as difficult a 
matter to remember the sequence of crises as it is to remember the 
sequence of French Ministries. It has now become generally known 
that, in China, Germany was, until quite recently, working on parallel 
lines with Great Britain. She is doing so no longer. Russia is working 
directly against us. We have declined the Japanese alliance, and 
our “splendid isolation” is no empty phrase in the East. In the 
nature of things we are opposed to Russia. We have left Germany. 
We have scorned Japan. In the East we are alone. Unless we con- 
ciliate the Latin races we shall be alone in the West also, and our 
splendid isolation will be complete. The Anglo-American under- 
standing is so vague a phrase, and its practical political advantages, 
even if it became a clearly defined fact, are so problematical, that it 
is premature to consider it, except as an amiable sentiment. It is by 
no means to the interest of Great Britain that Spain should drop out 
entirely from among the Powers, which she will inevitably do if the 
present corruption that is eating away her vitals is not checked. 
This can only be done by the radical excision of the cause of the 
malignant disease, which cause is nothing more or less than the 
pseudo-Constitutionalism which the Spanish people do not want, and 
for which they are not suited. Spain sees this clearly enough, 
and all that is in question, now that the dynasty is doomed, is 
whether it shall be replaced by Carlism or Republicanism. If she 
decides in favour of Carlism there is no reason for Europe to object, 
still less to interfere. 

As things are in the Peninsula to-day, there are only two parties, 
Legitimist and Republican. There is no Alfonsist party outside the 
aristocracy of Madrid which attends the court functions, and the little 
ring of professional politicians whose occupation would go with the 
present Parliament. Of the two parties, it is difficult to say which is 
numerically the stronger; probably in the large towns the Republicans 
outnumber the Carlists, while in the country districts the reverse is 
the case. But there is this material difference: Legitimism is a 
constructive force, and the Carlists have the advantage of perfect 
organization, thorough discipline, and absolute unity of purpose. 
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They have a great principle, which is very real to them and not,a 
mere abstraction, and it is embodied in a leader around whom they 
ean rally. Don Carlos is a Spaniard of Spaniards, and the devotion 
and enthusiasm which he has inspired among his followers is only 
equalled by the dignity with which he has supported himself under ad- 
versity. Most significant is the unconscious admission of ** A Spaniard,” 
that a human wrong was done in the exclusion of Don Carlos V., and 
that to obtain divine consecration for it at the hands of the Pope, the 
existing dynasty are ready to pay any price; significant, as showing 
that the supporters of the dynasty are conscious that they are mere 
usurpers. ‘This consciousness is an inherent weakness in all who are 
not de jure as well as de facto sovereigns, and is what caused Lord 
Stanhope, when commenting on the unfavourable change that came 
over the standard of manners in English public life after the revolution 
of 1688, to exclaim “* How should this feeling warn the nations never 
lightly, nor without full provocation, to cast off the sway of their 
rulers! How does it show that, in many cases, a bad King with a good 
title may be happier for the State than a good King with a bad title! ” 

The Republican Party, on the other hand, whatever its numbers, is 
utterly inchoate. It has no leader and no organization, and, although 
powerful enough to overturn the monarchy, is quite incapable of 
building up any settled government, or of re-habilitating Spain. 

In estimating the chances of success which Carlism has to-day, “ A 
Spaniard ” appears to attach too much importance to the church and too 
little to the army. The Pope is the father of all Roman Catholics, and 
he has always been careful to explain that recognition of an existing 
régime is not to be interpreted as recognition of its right to exist. 
Nothing that the Pope can do can save the usurping dynasty, and the 
restored Carlist dynasty having become an accomplished fact, will 
certainly meet with no opposition from the Vatican. 

It is the army that is now, as it always has been, the arbiter of 
the nation’s destinies, and we have no fear as to the decision at which 
it will arrive. “A Spaniard” contends that the army will hold 
aloof for the good reason that the officers of the now disbanded 
Carlist army would expect to be reinstated in their former positions 
to the detriment of the officers of the present army. But this reason 
would only be good in the case of the military forces of the Princi- 
pality of Monte Carlo, or of a comic opera kingdom where officers 
are numerically in excess of the rank and file. There are 200,000 
professional soldiers in the Peninsula now, and when the army of 
occupation in Cuba is repatriated, there will be 100,000 more. Those 
100,000 are discontented men, and, what is more, in no other body is 
there so large a proportion of Carlists. Their personnel is magni- 
ficent ; they have been uselessly sacrificed; and they are perfectly 
aware of the fact. Had it not actually occurred, it might have been 
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deemed incredible that the Government having however rashly, 
embarked upon the war, should yield to the United States and sue 
for peace at the precise moment when they had nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by waiting. When the peace negotiations began 
the United States army was in a most perilous plight. To use the 
words of its commanding officer, if it was ever to return it must 
return at once; the only march it was capable of making was to the 
transports. The alleged justification for their suing for peace is that 
the war could only end one way, and that therefore the sooner it was 
ended the better. Unless this allegation is absurd, it is preposterous 
for right ever to attempt to withstand might. A nation is justified 
in defending its own, and the American argument that by giving way 
when she did, Spain has avoided the loss of many lives and so earned 
the approbation of the Christian world, beautiful as it is, loses some 
of its point when it is perceived that the lives so saved are those of 
the United States troops. 

Both Spain’s fleets have been wiped out, it is true, and she could 
send neither supplies nor reinforcements to Cuba, but these were not 
indispensable, and if, instead of suing for peace she had determined 
to sit down and wait, America would have found herself in a very 
ugly position indeed. The idea of sending Watson to Spain may be 
disregarded, for the bombardments of San Juan, Matanzas, and 
elsewhere were completely ineffective, as we now know from inde- 
pendent sources. Morro Castle was repeatedly razed, and the other 
fortifications were repeatedly demolished ; yet, even after these events, 
and after the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, Samson admitted to his 
Government that he could not enter the harbour until Shafter had 
first carried these same fortifications. Although it is conceivable 
that the bombardment of Cadiz and Barcelona might have been less 
ineffective, the risks attending the venture would have been vastly 
greater; the fortifications are indisputably stronger, and the 
responsibility which an admiral would have incurred by subjecting 
his ships to the danger of material injury, so far from any base, would 
not have been lost sight of at Washington. 

By giving way when they did, the Spanish Government shed a 
lustre upon the American arms which it would have taken them a 
very long time to acquire for themselves. For Santiago was the only 
place to which the United States troops addressed themselves, and 
there can be no doubt whatever that the story of the siege of Santiago 
would have been the story of the siege of every other fortified town in 
Cuba. Moreover, by giving way when she did, Spain has imposed on 
America the part of a Frankenstein, who has created a monster that 
will not be too easily disposed of. Without suggesting that every state- 
ment in American newspapers should be taken quite literally, we are 
yet of opinion that none of them should be entirely disregarded, and it 
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will require all McKinley's undoubted ability and strength of 
character, to keep in check the dangerous spirit engendered by the 
jingoism of certain journals. Since the protocol has been signed, it 
is said that war is not nearly so dreadful as was believed, that the 
American army has shown itself invincible, and that in future it will 
be quite unnecessary to take into consideration the strength of any 
adversary, since a mere alteration in astroke of the President’s pen 
would raise ten million men as easily as it raised half-a-million. The 
same papers argue that with the birth of the Anglo-American under- 
standing, the last obstacle which prevented Canada from entering the 
Union has been removed, and that, Cuba being now freed from 
Spanish rule, America must not desist until all the West Indian 
Islands are American as well. As we listen to them we are inclined 
to say with Job, “no doubt ye are the men, and wisdom will die with 
you,” but even as we say it we have a consciousness, that with the 
expulsion of the Spanish army of occupation, America’s work in 
Cuba has only begun, and that before she has completed it, she will 
modify her definition of humanitarianism. 

The Government at Madrid has ended the war as it beganit. The 
Spanish army in Cuba is coming home without having been blooded. 
Will it or will it not see how it has been bamboozled, insulted, and 
humiliated by the miserable political adventurers who have betrayed 
even the Lady and the Child whom they profess to serve ? Upon its 
decision the destiny of Spain rests, and as we have already said, 
Carlists have no reason to fear what that decision will be; for brave 
men are not necessarily fools. 

RUVIGNY. 
Cranxsroun MErca.re. 
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In a History of the Archdeaconry of Stoke-on- Trent—one of those 
sober records of unexciting but eventful years whose mere covers are 
a protest against modern fevers—Mr. Sandford Hutchinson tells of a 
parish in North Staffordshire with a peal of five bells, of dates 
stretching from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. They all 
bear inscriptions, the first three being variations on the old “ad 
majorem Dei gloriam,” the fourth bell being inscribed, “ Given by 
I. L. I, in memory of his daughter, 1804,” while on the last is 
inscribed in large letters, “‘ Presented by Richard Henry Jones, J.P., 
Mayor of Lengley, to commemorate his third election as Mayor, 
November, 1881.” And here in a few lines is narrated (how much 
better and more truthful and even picturesque all history is when 
written in a few lines!) the rise and progress of that passion to be 
known and remembered, that disease of fame, which marks our time. 
Would you know the names and lives of the men who built Eng- 
land’s cathedrals—those cathedrals which are so incomparably the 
finest in the world? You must search, dig, read in museums local 
and national, and perchance you shall light on a bare record of these 
architects’ births and deaths. Would you have a history of the 
architect who designed, the builder who built, and the local magnate 
who laid the foundation-stone of the new little chapel, where dis- 
courses are given every Thursday evening concerning the programme 
of the Liberal party and the glories of the Liberator Society or its 
latest successor? Circumspice : look round the chapel. They are all 
writ large for sure on some prominent stone in the most prominent 
part of the building. 

But who, one may ask, blames the new craze? Not I; indeed I 
do not write for that. There are men in whom the fear of celebrity 
is the great restraining influence on their creative faculty, to whom 
the publicity of the street is almost loathsome, who will never do 
their best unless they are certain that it will never be known they did 
it: but, heaven help me, I am not one of them. The disease of 
fame is on me sorely. I who have reached the age of thirty (the age 
at which some great work ought to be behind one, because the boat of 
life has now left the bay where the children play, and turned the 
corner into sight of the darkness and silence) without any grovi 
deeds done, crave this fame even as the others: and, like so many of 
them, I see that the chances of it are now small. I think that 
persons who have tasted for a moment a very little of it—the news- 
paper reviews of two novels, for instance, or the applause of a few 
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political meetings, or an election as Chairman of the County Council 
—are more passionately desirous of that greater and more difficult 
continuation of it than any others. What do we all want? some 
one may ask. . . . They said of Zola, in Paris last February, that the 
object: of his life had been to have a mile of newspaper-cuttings about 
himself per week; and this, I suppose, is all that my own ambition 
amounts to—this and a daily bulletin in the newspapers for a week 
before my death, and two columns in the Times when that close- 
coming terror has passed by. So with a small weakling hope that 
some man will say, “ He has given a little bit of fleeting fame to this 
or that one; let us do the same for him,” I mean henceforth to write 
biographies feverishly, and I begin now with one which I was asked 
to write fifteen years ago. I will tell where and how. 

It was on a hot summer night in August, 1883, and I had come 
to visit this victim to the disease of fame in her bed-room—an 
old, square, low-ceilinged room, with a broad window-seat and bars 
to the windows. There were two beds in the room, two tables full 
of childish treasures in the corners, coloured pictures on the walls 
vivid in tint and incongruous in subject ; here a print of the “ Good 
Shepherd ;”’ there a chromo, called ‘ Wait for me,”’ representing a child 
fastening her garters. Outside, a summer moon stooped from a clear 
dark-sapphire sky, and showed it all. The victim herself was sitting on 
the window-sill in her night-gown—a little pathetic atom of humanity 
outlined against the far-off patient stars. I told her that she ought to 
be in bed, but perfunctorily, and without any intention of enforcing the 
edict, being in private sympathy with her cool costume and position. 
Then, with an arm round her (is it only by a freak of erring memory 
that one’s arms were round some child-figure so often fifteen years 
ago? ‘To-day one stretches them out, and lo! vacue sedes et inania 
arcana) we began to talk. The hour and the stars might have brought 
religion into our conversation, but we were a large family, and, as 
is, I think, common in big families, we were not inclined to sentimental 
religion. The saying of prayers was ona level with bathing and 
teeth-cleaning, a mere part of getting up and going to bed. I re- 
member the scandalised look of an aunt who, trying to sober one of 
us before her prayer-time by saying, “ now, Edith, to whom are you 
going to say your prayers?” received, after Edith had considered 
for a while, the bewildering but innocent answer: “to that chair, 
I think.” The bed, you understand, was too high for the little 
lady to cross her arms and bury her head comfortably in them, and 
she thought that Mrs. Reynolds’ mind, like her own, was occupied 
with a search for a suitable prie-dieu. But we come back to the 
August night in 1883. 

“Is it very hard to do something great, so that everybody praises 
you?” was the difficult question which met me; yet I knew some- 
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thing of its atmosphere, which was that created by Miss Strickland’s 
Lives of the Queens of England, lately studied at a house where the 
enquirer had been staying. I answered (and believed then) that it 

yas easy if one looked out for opportunities, and truly meant to 
use them. I had no knowledge of those cathedral architects, of 
“mute inglorious Miltons,” of men who got credit for others’ work, 
or of men who, as a reward for doing something great, had their 
hearts broken and lives and fortunes taken away. 

“ And someone would write a book about you, and you would be 
famous and remembered always by everyone?” JI answered yes 
again, yet I think that even then I had a suspicion that Plato and 
Alexander may claim to be remembered, but not a thousand Platos 
and Alexanders. I talked of the number and minuteness of the 
histories written nowadays, and told her of Simonides who, years 
after an accident, had identified a number of dead bodies by remem- 
bering where each person had sat at a banquet before the banqueting- 
hall fell in: but I recognised uneasily that I was telling her of the 
exceptional man’s great feat of recollection. And could even his 
memory call to life and clothe again with voice and feature every 
philosopher whom he had heard lecture, every epigram-maker with 
whom he had argued, every little boy, however beautiful, who had 
brought the disputants dates and coffee?’ With a child’s quick 
instinct my companion followed the thought which had introduced the 
story. 

“They might forget about writing the book, even if I had done 
something,” she said uneasily: “but ’”—a happy inspiration—*“ you 
might write it; and I tell you what”—another inspiration, and her 
voice rose till I had to interpose a warning about attendants in the 
neighbouring nursery—“ we will write one another’s. Promise.”’ 

We both promised, even, if I remember right, discussed some details 
of the earlier chapters, while the summer stars looked down, laughing 
kindly at us, mocking us with their milliard years. And the same 
stars looking down on a marble cross in Trentham churchyard, which 
records how one of the two biographies ended on October 28th, 
1888, when the heroine was in her sixteenth year, reproach me for 
my faithlessness. 

Grace Cooper was born on July 19th, 1872. She was the fifth child 
and third daughter of the late Mr. 8. H. Cooper, of New Park, 
Trentham, in Staffordshire. We were a family of eight, divided 
into groups who saw little and thought less of one another, and I 
have but a vague early recollection of the small brown bundles who 
sat opposite to me at nursery breakfast eating bread and milk while I 
and my eldest sister planned the day’s misdeeds. We had a delightful 
nurse, rapidly changing nursery-maids, kindly governesses ; but, so 
far as I can recollect, no education, moral, intellectual or religious. 
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We daily read and learnt by heart bits of the Bible, and a hymn out 
of a large oblong hymn-book with big letters, and certain prayers. . . . 
and pieces of German recitation, and I think if we had been asked 
suddenly which was the most important, a majority of us would have 
voted for the German. We had no natural or acquired religious 
beliefs—even in the devil, though may-be we had a dim feeling that 
life would be dull without him—and although, like a greater philo- 
sopher, we rejoiced in the triumphs of religion and morality (such as 
the defeat of the Armada or the execution of Robespierre) it was not 
without satisfaction that we woke up in the morning and reflected 
that the world, the flesh, and the devil still held their own and died 
hard. Of course we questioned no accepted doctrines, but had merely 
a vague belief qualified by a little scorn in all things extant. There 
are, I think, many hundreds of simple child-cynics like that. Truth 
for instance, except between ourselves, even perhaps except between 
the members of each little coterie, seemed simply uncalled-for, and to 
our minds in their very earliest stage of reasoning the statement : 
‘“‘ There is a God in Heaven who sees and knows everything, so if you 
deny that you have been seeing the pig killed, I shall whip you” : was 
hopelessly deficient in logic. Each of us, as he came out of infancy 
to child’s estate, saw for himself its lack of sequence, and also the folly 
of that popular verse: “ He who does one fault at first and lies to 
hide it makes it two”: as applied to nursery judgments and punish- 
ments. If, as we early perceived, the lie was successful it nullified 
the fault. With poetry and fairy-tales, the heroes of Scott and the 
Round Table and the elves of Grimm, we had no traffic. They were 
not put in our way and we did not seek them. 

I cannot quite think how to explain that, without being in any 
way a prig, or dissociating herself from her companions, the little 
heroine of this biography did not quite subscribe to some of our 
doctrines. All such small people have an adytum of self which no- 
one can quite pass; in the rough-and-tumble of family life you do 
not often come near it, but it is there. I know a child who, in addi- 
tion to all the regulation prayers of daily life, has for years said 
certain others, kneeling up in bed in the dark. At a movement of 
her room-companion, a footstep in the passage outside, the little lady 
will bury herself back in her bed-clothes like a scared white rabbit, 
but the prayers are always said. I know another who, struck by 
something which she had read in the life of the late Charles Lowder, 
fasted once a week, going without meat, butter, sugar, and other small 
matters, doing extra lessons, and taking no part in any games on that 
day, for a long time—a year or two, I think—without anybody in her 
big family noticing it. Jokes, escapades, lessons, laments, and illicit 
apples pass round as you sit by the schoolroom fire. No-one, so far 
as you notice, tells tales, refuses to laugh, to bite at his apple, abuse 
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his lessons, or to sympathise with the lately whipped member; but 
if you have a good memory, some odd looks and words in the little 
circle will drift back to it, suggesting some occasional lack of 
accord. 

They come to mine. JI remember one instance when, on a certain 
Sunday morning, we had planned some mild iniquity connected with, I 
think, a telescope ; I forget what it was, and cannot think why we were 
not being taken, as usual, to church. The carriage was at the door; we 
stood in the hall surveying our parents’ departure, when one of them 
turned back, with a sudden awkward movement of memory, and said: 
“ You are not to touch that telescope while we are away.”’ There was 
consternation in the party; looks flashed from one to another; dis- 
obedience, if discovered, meant that we should not come in to dessert 
on Sunday evening, which (though it entailed saying the collect 
and a hymn) was a desirable function. ‘Lies, where five people were 
concerned, were risky, yet here they seemed inevitable. Then Grace 
came forward ; perhaps she would not recognise the lies as inevitable, 
perhaps she wanted the case made clearer, for, before we could inter- 
fere she had put the following naire query, which brought to a sum- 
mary end our hopes of play with the telescope: “ Father, shall you 
ask if we have touched it when you come home ?” 

Untruthfulness or insincerity in her elders she had less comprehen- 
sion of than any child I ever saw. At the conclusion of a visit to 
Longton Rectory, the Rector (the late brilliant Adam Clarke, a great 
friend of hers) said good-bye and begged her to come again soon— 
could she come back to-morrow? The four-year-old visitor accepted 
gravely, and drove home to announce that she had promised to go 
back to Longton next day. Explanations that the invitation was 
only given in joke, was not meant, &c., first bewildered and then 
annoyed her. She was resolute that she had been particularly asked to 
come, and, finally, her elders, becoming really a little puzzled as to 
what had happened, took her over next day to Longton to inquire. 
I need hardly add that she was kept there. 

Unkindness was to her another ill which was simply incomprehen- 
sible. She saw an ordinary amount of it among us in these nursery 
days, and tragedies of it, human and divine, in darker days later on ; 
looked at it and did not believe in its existence. She just puzzled 
over it for a little, looked round for other motives, found them, sighed 
with relief, and forgot it. Among recognised methods of revenge, 
for instance, in our family quarrels was the queer and very effective 
one of salting one another’s gardens. These private gardens, by the 
occasional advice and aid of our mother, who was a good botanist, 
were unusually good juvenile gardens, and a few handfuls of garden 
salt destroyed some pretty results of a good deal of labour and care. 
Thus it was a very severe form of retribution. Once only, so far as 
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I can remember, we did it to the “little ones’” gardens; I know 


not why; they had let loose or killed one of our rabbits, perhaps, 
or been guilty of (unintentional) tale-bearing. The small boy- 
brother did not mind much, but “ Miss Grace,” said her nurse to the 
rather shamefaced executants of justice, ‘“‘ was dreadfully upset. She 
did not cry, just turned very white, and stared at it as if she was 
puzzled. Then she shook her head and said, ‘They ought not to 
have done that. I don’t think they ought to have done that.’ But 
at last, after thinking a bit, she suddenly looked quite relieved and 
said, ‘ Perhaps they only did it to kill the snails.’ ” 

I went to school just before I was ten to a place called Hoddesden, 
in Hertfordshire, where, I believe, Mr. Arthur Balfour had “ done 
lessons” (if he had learnt anything under Mr. Chittenden the teach- 
ing must have been very different from that of my day), where 
George and Guy Wyndham were just finishing their time, where two 
of the Cairns represented, so to speak, the government of the day ; 
young Sir H. Lawrence the army; Perry Wilkinson, a charming son 
of the then Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, represented religion ; 
and Algar Thorold, by telling us stories about his father, kept us aw 
courant with the anti-ritualist movement, which was then going on. 
Neither education or discipline were, I fancy, very good. My classics 
and mathematics at any rate, vanished completely out of my brain six 
months after I left, and I judge my knowledge of modern literature by 
a letter of those days, in which I wrote of giving to a school friend a 
translation of the I/iad, by “ a certain Mr. Alexander Pope.” Neither 
was my moral education very much advanced. I remember, when in 
charge of a dormitory, encouraging and rather admiring a dreadful 
young gentleman who tried to convert us, and held prayer-meetings 
in the bedrocm at night. I remember being in constant petty rows 
for getting up late, making disorder in church, over-eating, and good- 
ness knows what. During one of my last terms I remember the 
Duchess of St. Albans bringing her son up to Hoddesden and my 
being asked to look after him, and immediately taking him away and 
instructing him how to use a certain contraband pistol, which the 
Duchess had given to him as a last gift ; and, above all, I remember 
the hardly-concealed thankfulness of Mr. Chittenden when an illness, 
which began shortly after my twelfth birthday, took me away from 
school, and so prevented me from being head-boy. I came home toa long 
era of doctors and nurses, idleness, selfishness, chloroform, crossness, 
and all the ills which flesh is heir to, which the legators bestow in such 
abundance, and of which the legatees, when rather young, and with- 
out any guiding hand to help them, mostly make such very bad use. 

Two, and later three, more little persons were in the nursery now, 
and Grace was promoted to the school-room. Lessons, both here and 
at school afterwards, were a little onerous to her, perhaps were not 
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made very interesting, but she went through them stolidly. I quoted 
to her once the old seventeenth-century Provost of Eton: “ Give me 
the plodding student. If I would have wits I would go to Newgate ; 
there be the wits’’: and she seemed to like Sir Henry Savile’s rather 
unhappy consolation. Then with the purchase or discovery of a 
certain riddle-book, small, thin, and bound in green (what I would 
give to find that worn old book again now!) there opened a new vista 
of joy. To me in bed or on a morosely occupationless sofa, to her 
father at dinner, to friends at tea-parties on summer afternoons 
(though always making sure beforehand that they were not tiresome, 
and even then only for a short time), she propounded riddles out of 
the little green book ; and, indeed, though I myself loathe the things, 
I must allow that some of them were very good. Or was it the grave, 
pleased little face of the person who was asking them? ... one 
evening I remember wondering, as we sat at dinner, roses and Virginia 
creeper lying down the table, the red light of shaded candles falling 
softly on some rather strained, old-young faces round it. Com- 
plaints about the cooking (we were all either gourmands or gourmets) 
came from various quarters: awkward pauses interspersed a conversa- 
tion which was too apt to drift into quarrels. 

“What was the only animal existing on the day of the creation ?” 

the question filled up one of these pauses, and everyone turned 
a willing ear, though no one professed to attempt a solution of the 
riddle. There was a judicious interval, and then came the answer in a 
slightly-perplexed, doubtful voice, as of someone who was not quite 
sure whether it was funny, vulgar, blasphemous, or in any case likely 
to prove acceptable. 

* A great shay-’oss”: Gracie looked doubtfully round her, await- 
ing approbation or disapproval. 

“A great shay-’oss!”’ I lay back in a chair and laughed at 
the riddle—and its propounder—for the rest of the evening. I laugh 
and cry now to think of it. Indeed, to my poor brain it is to-day 
the only really funny riddle in the English language. It (and she) 
cleared the dull, storm-charged atmosphere, and changed us all to 
healthy human beings; it broke into the Nirvana of day-dreams in 
which I passed my life, with health and wealth and fame for com- 
panions, and made me a wholesome human being for the evening. 
We all had wits, I suppose, and aired them pretty freely, but they 
mostly stung, and the green riddle-book was the best. Where do 
such books go to? They are put away very carefully at the 
time by some sister or old nurse, who breaks her heart as she touches 
each object, and then they vanish into space through the locked 
cupboard doors. 

It was during my second term at Oxford that I heard of the child’s 
illness: heard of several doctors being called in, winding up with Sir 
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William Jenner and Sir John Williams, to find out what was the 
matter, and each giving the illness some different but serious name. 
She was put under Sir John Williams’ charge at last, and late in the 
summer came home a recognised invalid. I was ill myself too, having 
had one of my usual operations at Oxford in July, and came home 
cross, tired, and complaining, having only managed to scrape through 
Mods because (I suspect) “ Bobby” Ewing, kindest-hearted and 
sternest-countenanced of examiners, prompted me in vird rocé, owing 
to my very obvious pain. We were a curious pair of invalids, one 
exacting and selfish, full of laments, bad temper, and exaggeration of 
every little ill; the other perfectly silent in much more real suffering, 
gay, grateful, and sweet-tempered always. I remember how, on a 
little plot of grass near a summer-house, two seats used to await us 
every day, one a long ordinary couch, the other a square-mattressed 
hammock, swung under awning-covered poles. Both were, of course, 
littered with cushions and very comfortable, but naturally one’s mood 
varied each day between lying and sitting, and at whatever hour I 
came out of my room, it was nearly always to find the child sitting on 
a bench in the summer-house waiting for me to take my choice between 
the two seats. As we both got better one sick-nurse looked after 
both of us, and later on our friend Knight, most kind and loyal of 
“nursery ” nurses, took charge. With both of these, also, it was the 
accepted thing that my whims had to be attended to first. The child 
taught herself, in a.short time, really to believe that I wanted the chief 
part of the attention, and herself only the odds and ends of it; and 
once when an uncle who was known to be “ good for ”’ tips came over 
from Apedale to see her, she sent him away up to my room almost, as 
he said, with indignation at the idea that she should want any 
attention. .. . 

Every little detail of such self-abnegation crowds back into one’s 
mind to-day to form a whole picture of a purely unselfish life, and 
preach sermons which no books can teach, which even one great act 
of self-devotion cannot so forcibly impress. A lesson learnt long 
ago through hours, days, months, and only realised now, is made much 
more forcible by its long duration and long incubation. No imagi- 
nation-striking deed of heroic self-sacrifice can equal in its effect on 
our moral nature that quiet, hourly self-surrender whose essence is 
simplicity—that simplicity which here, as elsewhere, is the result of 
perfect organization and strongest effort. Strongest effort above 
all!—for, as we who benefit by the self-sacrifice need to be so 
often reminded, no man, woman, or child finds any pleasure in 
giving up comfort: renunciation and pain, though they may be 
borne willingly for Christ’s sake, are pain and renunciation still. 
And when our friends renounce with a gay laugh and a few light 
words, the very perfection of unselfishness has been reached, for if 
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the effort of giving up is hard, the hardest struggle of all is to 
hide the effort. “ed the struggle worth while? To my dull, worldly 
brain, watching life from nursery, school, beds, sofas, Oxford rooms, 
race-course stands, and London and Paris lodgings, it seems worth 
more to yourself and others than anything else in the world. The 
last teaching of life, the innermost writing in the inuermost adytum 
of human knowledge is surely that nothing worth winning, from a 
child’s love down to a million pounds, is to be won without self- 
sacrifice, and that such self-sacrifice is learnt chiefly by example. But 
perhaps my admiration for it is merely selfish. As an angrily- 
sobbing little maiden said to me once: “ Reggie says, ‘To err is 
human, to f-forgive d-divine’; but it seems to m-me he always 
w-wants to be human himself and m-me to be d-d-divine”: and 
maybe that I, like the domineering Reggie, have my own reasons for 
liking other people to be divine. "Y et I think that comprehension of 
and admiration for unselfishness (if you have at least the saving 
grace of being able to see it at all) creeps on you bit by bit, and 
remains with you always. There comes, maybe, at last, a little envy, 
perhaps even some desire to try what that life for others is like ; 
though what will happen when you find out what it is like no 
man can say. The child-teacher cannot help you far on then. 

We all moved up to London, to a house in Upper Brook Street, 
for the following winter, and probably the fogs and numerous 
miseries of London were more than counterbalanced to the little 
invalid by the kindness and attention of Sir John Williams and 
the numerous girl-friends who could come in and chatter of books 
and weddings, of love, tea-parties, and frocks, hearing some secrets 
and inventing more. The strain of life here became for certain 
reasons rather severe, and she went away to stay with Mrs. Clarke, 
the former hostess of Longton Rectory, at whose house her mind and 
body could always float at serenest ease tended by lavishly poured-out 
love, brains, wit, and skill. Then, after a visit to a relative at 
Southend, came a return to New Park for the summer, her sixteenth 
birthday, and finally a return, first to Ealing, and then to London, 
to be more closely under Sir John Williams’ care. In October came, 
for certain reasons, a change for the worse, and then the end. It was 
early one morning, as the nurse (not her dear friend Knight, who 
had unwillingly and perforce given up her place to a sick nurse) 
was drawing the curtains, that a murmur came from the little patient : 
“T think I must be dying. I had better say my prayers.” And so 
went one more soul “out of great tribulation” to its place in the 
children’s home. . . . “ After the fever of life ’’—do you remember 
the September evening, my dear, when you sat wondering over that 
marvellous vision of Newman’s ?—“ after weariness and sickness, 
fightings and despondings, languor and fretfulness, struggling and 
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succeeding, after all the changes and chances of this troubled, unhealthy 
state, at length comes rest, at length the white throne of God, at length 
the beatific vision.” . . . Twice since then, in the chloroform-haze 
after some tiresome operation, you have come and stood by me, and on 
your lips and in your eyes the reminder of these promised beatitudes. 
Yet, somehow, I do not think that I care about them now so very 
much. The journey to the edge of that dark gulf, and even the 
crossing of it, have lost half their terror now that you and Norman 
are on the other side. 

Non omnis moriar if, dying, I live on to make fainting hearts 
strong, to hold up the lamp of faith, courage, and resolution before 
weak, wandering footsteps. Non omnis moriar if my example shall 
shine out over a waste of years to light some tumbling, blundering 
boat through the rocks and shallows: if the memory of my strong 
love and hope shall stretch across a decade and smooth some stony 
path for sore, tired feet: if even a score of people are the better for 
my having lived, and no human being the worse. Is that, I wonder, 
the real answer to that prayer for fame ? 

Epwarp H. Coorrr. 








KITCHENER AND KHARTOUM. 


Ir will be found before these lines appear in print.that Sir Herbert 
Kitchener has once more prepared, and let us hope accomplished, 
another great and successful coup. Secrecy has ever been a guiding 
principle with him as with all good military commanders. Last 
year the news that he had reached and captured Abu Hamed came 
almost simultaneously with that of General Hunter’s start on his 
daring desert march. It was mainly that he might cloak his situa- 
tion, or carry out his new plans without interference that he has got at 
cross purposes with the war correspondents and earned much passing 
vituperation in the press last winter. We know how that at one 
time the condition of his army was almost perilous. His troops were- 
in a very bad case; economy at Cairo, unavoidable perhaps, through 
prevailing financial uncertainties, threatened, nevertheless, the very 
existence of the force at the front; the men were kept short of supplies, 
even of necessaries, they were without blankets, almost even without 
food. At this anxious moment too, news came of Dervish activity; the 
Khalifa, aware of the weakness of his enemy, was contemplating a 
vigorous offensive. 

Whether true or not, the menace led to the hurried despatch 
of British troops in reinforcement, and from the fact that the 
first arrivals were promptly paraded upon the enemy’s bank, we 
may gather how critical had been the Sirdar’s position until thus 
tardily strengthened. [But these were not matters to make public 
just then, and the arbitrary treatment of the press representatives is, 
in a measure, explained. The young general seems now to have got 
his correspondents well under control. Since then, and it is signifi- 
cant, showing the paramount influence of the press censor, and the 


readiness of the reporters to fall in with the chief’s views, that no. 


whisper of his present advance was openly heard until long after it 
had begun. 

Quite early in August the Sirdar informed the War Office that his 
arrangements were so far forwarded that he proposed to move ahead 
without delay. He calculated, that with no unforeseen contretemps, to: 
be at Omdurman—in front of it certainly, probably inside—by the 
Ist September. Why wait? He had brought up his stores in 
sufficient quantities, his munitions de bouche and de guerre, a colossal 
task by the way, calling for the most untiring energy of all ranks 
and classes, officers, soldiers, and convicts; the river is full, navi- 
gation easy, for there are no more cataracts in front, that at Shab- 
luka, the sixth as it is styled on the maps, is no real cataract, and 
its difficulties are due rather to the many rocks and islands that obstruct 
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the passage than to rapid water; the gunboats, ten in number—carry- 
ing heavy artillery and a full complement of fighting men—will have 
free access far above Shabluka, probably to Kerreri, which has been 
named as the most advanced post and probable point of concentration 
for the final attack. It is not quite twenty miles from Omdurman. 
Railhead has reached Dakhala on the Atbara, a stupendous feat, crown- 
ing the edifice of Lieut. Girouard’s great achievement, and that young 
officer, with his ceaseless activity and marked intelligence, is one of 
the chief heroes of this campaign. 

Beside river and rail there is an abundance of camel transport to 
accompany the marching columns on the western bank of the Nile. 
Why wait, indeed? The one adverse condition remaining, that of 
climate, has apparently been faced and set aside. The heat in the Soudan 
is intense, and will be until about the middle of September ; the white 
troops about to be engaged may be expected to suffer from it seriously 
when actively employed in the field. Some will be entirely new to the 
country as but just arrived; others, it is true, are fairly seasoned, having 
spent the whole summer on the Upper Nile, but they have not entirely 
escaped sickness, enteric and other fevers, ills that must be almost 
inevitable with the thermometer over one hundred degrees, and no 
better protection from the sun than a bell tent. No doubt the closest 
watch has been kept upon the British troops; exposure minimised, 
drills and exercises reduced to their lowest terms, and this, despite the 
irrepressible eagerness of their general, Gatacre, whose determination 
to keep his soldiers in high condition has gained him the sobriquet 
of ‘“ General Backacher.”” The remarkable but most exhausting march 
performed under his auspices by the British brigade just before the 
battle of the Atbara has not been forgotten, and it may be hoped that 
the troops may not be equally tried, except in the greatest emergency, 
at this much more trying season. 

The composition of the army of Omdurman, as it may well be styled 
from its principal objective and the work it has to do, has been 
fully described. The Sirdar has under his orders some 8,000 
British infantry and 15,000 Egyptian, or 23,000 infantry in all; two 
and a-half batteries of artillery, including 5-inch howitzers, 40-pounder 
Armstrongs, 15-pounders and Maxim guns; a British cavalry regiment, 
the 21st Lancers; about 1,000 Egyptian cavalry, and 1,000 of the 
Egyptian camel corps. The infantry are organized in two British 
brigades, Wauchope’s and Lyttleton’s: and four Egyptian, Macdonald’s, 
Maxwell’s, Leur’s, and Collinson’s. The whole artillery is under the 
command of Colonel C. Long, one of the smartest gunners in the 
service, scientific and practical, a good artillerist, and a noted horse- 
master. The 21st Lancers will be employed as corps cavalry under 
the direct orders of the commander of the forces; the Egyptian 
mounted men, cavalry and camelry, are led by Colonel Broadwood, a 
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dashing young cavalry officer who promises to take rank with the best 
masters in handling that arm. It has been imagined that the 
addition of an English cavalry regiment to the Sirdar’s command is 
due to the distrust of the Egyptian, in scouting, in forward movements, 
and in resisting the shock of a charge. Comparisons are always 
odious, and it is manifestly unfair to expect any horsemen to approach 
the high standard of excellence of well-mounted, fully trained British 
troopers. But Broadwood has done yeoman’s service with his cavalry 
all through this campaign. If they were not actively engaged at the 
Atbara, it is yet the fact that Broadwood was in touch with the 
Dervish cavalry continuously for weeks and weeks beforehand, and 
that he had had several sharp and successful encounters with them. 
Moreover, he exactly “located’’ Mahmoud’s camp before the battle, 
placing it fourteen miles from where the spies believed it to be. 
He believes too, and no doubt he is right, that his men will 
now stand their ground against any attack, and this, notwith- 
standing the trickery and uncomfortable methods of fighting generally 
displayed by the Dervish cavalry. They are apt to break up when 
charged, then reform on the far flanks, under cover of the dust, and if 
their opponents withdraw will cut in boldly on their rear. Another 
great merit in the Egyptian cavalry is their horse-flesh ; the men are 
mounted on sturdy little Syrian-Arabs, which have done an immense 
amount of hard work, and although small for their loads, are so strong 
and full of spirit that they have never been “sick or sorry” all the 
year. 

The chief interest in the coming operations centres, however, in the 
artillery arm. For the first time in war, our gunners will employ the 
latest developments in explosives, and Major Elmslie’s howitzers will 
fire shells filled with a picric compound akin to melinite. These shells 
are known in our service as “ Lyddite” shells, from the experiments 
made with them, last year,at Lydd,in Kent. The results then obtained 
againsta “dummy” redoubt built up for occupation and garrisoned with 
lay figures, were very remarkable. After an hour’s practice the 
devastation was terrific, the fort was destroyed and the figures reduced 
to atoms. Since then the shells have been further tried near the 
Abbassieh barracks, outside Cairo, upon walls constructed in imitation 
of those, as it is believed, that constitute the defences of Omdurman. 
Very good practice was made at comparatively short ranges, from 
750 to 800 yards; nothing, of course, to the full extent of 4,000 
which these howitzers will carry. In this experiment the explosion 
seems to have been instantaneous, upon impact, and the destructive 
effects were not so great as with retarding fuzes. The proper use of 
these melinite shells is at low range with reduced charges and a high 
trajectory, so that they may be dropped slowly over walls and works, 
to explode after they have fallen. The bursting effect of an ordinary 
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shell is to throw the fragments forward, but the Lyddites distribute 
their pieces in all directions around, even to the rear, hence the wisdom 
of preferring long range fire. The effect of their explosion is there- 
fore destructive and disastrous in the extreme. We may expect to hear 
that these howitzers have opened the action at Omdurman, and it is 
quite possible that their execution will be found so tremendous as to 
render formal attack unnecessary. The battery is supplied with mule 
transport, and it can, of course, accompany the marching columns, 
but, according to present advices, its guns will be sent to the front 
with the gunboats, so as to be employed at the earliest possible 
moment. What they accomplish will be watched closely, and is being 
anxiously awaited by scientific soldiers in all parts of the world. 

Let us next gauge the measure of the opposition that Kitchener 
may encounter. A general impression prevails that the Khalifa 
is at his last gasp, like a rat in the corner, hemmed in on every 
side, This is no doubt borne out by the best information to 
hand from trustworthy sources. We are told that his force of real 
fighting men is greatly reduced in numbers. He has still his per- 
sonal body guard, some 9,000 blacks, kith and kin of our own 
Soudanese troops, officered by the sons of Sheiks and Emirs still 
faithful, or whose allegiance is assured by the hostages thus given to 
the Khalifa. Behind these stands a mass of Baggarah spearmen and 
irregular cavalry, sterling stuff and doughty fighters, as the past has 
fully proved. In armament the Dervishes are weak; their artillery 
is generally old-fashioned, although they have some Krupp guns; the 
small arms, about 18,000 stand, include all manner of weapons, Rem- 
ington breech-loaders being the best; a few elephant rifles, the legacy 
of mighty sportsmen like Sir Samuel Baker, the worst ; smooth bores, 
shot guns. Ammunition is short; of projectiles lead is especially 
scarce, but powder of a kind is plentiful, for the Khalifa has been 
manufacturing his own, the necessary ingredients for which are to be 
found within his own territory. Yet, although the Khalifa’s powers 
of resistance have greatly diminished since the days when he ruled 
supreme in the Soudan, the fact that he is at the end of his tether 
now is likely to arm his followers, undeniably brave warriors all of 
them, with the desperation of despair. They will sell their lives 
all the more dearly in the sharp conflict that is at hand from the 
consciousness that they are fighting with their backs to the wall. 

All this may be ancient history by the time it is read. Events 
may be expected to move fast in the next few weeks, and although 
war is full of surprises, although victory is never secure, however 
ably prepared, we have no reason to doubt the issue of a campaign 
entrusted to such capable hands. Now, while awaiting the favourable 
conclusion of a great work, it is gratifying to glance back at its begin- 
nings, and take stock of its many phases and vicissitudes, the difficulties, 
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and, to a lesser extent, dangers encountered and overcome. A man 
less masterful, less skilled in resource, less experienced in the country, 
its people and its peculiarities, than Sir Herbert Kitchener, might 
well have faltered in the execution of his task. There was the great 
chorus of croakers and cowards who predicted disaster from the very 
outset, who refused to believe that we dared affront the mighty power 
of Mahdism with a native army, under a young Major of Engineers, 
who saw only the certainty of grave complications with France, and, 
in this latter respect, are not as yet purged of their fears. Then came 
the question of finance, the obstacles raised but cleverly evaded, though 
threatening for a time to paralyze all movement. Doubt and distrust 
of the troops employed were early answered and removed by their 
excellent demeanour in the field. The weariness of playing a waiting 
game, prolonged, as it seemed, indefinitely, followed a first brief 
success, and the interval between Dongola and Abu Hamed has 
been filled in, by almost Sisyphean labours, in making good the 
ground gained, and perfecting the means of the next advance. Only 
those who have stood by the river wharves of Assouan, who have 
wandered through the miles of piled-up stores at Shellat, who have 
inspected the railway plant and workshops at Wady Halfa, who have 
travelled over the rough-and-ready, but always serviceable, military 
railroad, can fully appreciate the energy and enterprise displayed, the 
foresight, the readiness to discount difficulties of all sorts, to adopt 
means, often most imperfect, to the object in view. All this has met 
with the most ungrudging approval from the officers of foreign armies 
who have been sent out to watch and report on the proceedings. I 
was told by both French and Germans, officers of high rank and 
attainments, that the work done called for the warmest encomiums, 
and they courteously declared that no nation but ours could have 
succeeded in it. The British public, when things go perfectly smooth, 
is apt to overlook the vast and persistent efforts made to compass success. 
We hardly realise how much has been done in the Soudan. Take that 
most serious of all difficulties—distance. From the base at Cairo to 
the first great advanced arsenal and stcrehouse, at Wady Halfa, was 800 
miles; it is upwards of 300 more to Berber, and at “ each remove ”’ 
the army “ drags out its lengthening chain.” Yet, along this inter- 
minable line, every morsel of food, every ounce of powder, every item 
of supply has had to be conveyed by boat, rail, camel-back; and 
enough to meet the demands of a strong army corps. No doubt 
in dealing with these, the more or less unseen and generally unappre- 
ciated services of an army in the field, the Sirdar has been a host in 
himself, and none of his military qualities have been more remark- 
able than his treatment of the necessities by which alone an army 
secures mobility and independence. 

It will be understood, and Sir Herbert Kitchener will no doubt 
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be the first to admit it, that he has been admirably served and seconded 
by his lieutenants. Some of them he found ready to his hand; 
others—the larger number perhaps—have been his own selection out of 
a most abundant field of choice. Generals Hunter and Rundle had 
already distinguished themselves in the Khedival service before 
Kitchener became their chief ; Macdonald also, Lewis, Maxwell, and 
others had joined the Egyptian army under another Sirdar, but a 
crowd of good men owed their appointment to Kitchener. He has 
ever tried to get the best assistance possible; he is a judge of 
character, and he has been very fair and public-spirited in the use of 
his patronage. A service which offers large promises of promotion 
and distinction has been eagerly sought after. Great pressure, poli- 
tical and social, has been brought to bear upon the man who really 
controlled nominations; for the Sirdar’s recommendations have been 
invariably respected at the War Office. But in no case has aught 
but merit availed, and the result is that the officers now serving in 
Egypt are “the pick of the basket,” the brightest and best in the 
Queen’s service. We may confidently expect those trained in Egypt 
to rise in due course to the very top of the tree. The present genera- 
tion of distinguished soldiers is passing away. At the end of another 
decade, soldiers of the school of Wolseley and of Roberts will be 
mostly disqualified by age if they have not already joined the 
majority, and the country must look for their successors among the 
young men now coming to the front. Opportunity is the only sure 
avenue to success in our army, and those who make the most of it rise 
fastest and highest. In this way Egyptian service has offered the 
most abundant chances of any modern campaigns. Seldom, if ever 
before, have quite young men—juniors in regular rank—found great 
openings, responsible duties, large commands, at a time when they 
would be no more than regimental company officers, inspecting 
dinners or mounting guard. Sir Herbert Kitchener occupies a posi- 
tion almost unique in the experience of British generals. Not only 
is he at the head of alarge army in the field before he is fifty, but 
he has enjoyed extraordinary advantages in command: something 
indeed like complete independence. He has been able to buy, and 
choose, and control, just as it pleases him. His drafts on home 
resources have been readily accepted, his views endorsed almost with- 
out question. No doubt it is a fresh and forcible instance of the old 
adage that nothing succeeds like success. The Sirdar has achieved 
that most uncommon feat, he has gained the almost blind confidence 
of the British public; it has learnt to know him; and to an extent 
not often secured by British officers, to believe in him thoroughly, 
and it expects him to be allowed a free hand. 

The great prestige enjoyed by the British officers in Egypt, more 
particularly those who have trained and formed the local army, 
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has been deservedly earned. Theirs has been a work of Imperial im- 
portance, for it has emphasized the significant fact, that almost any- 
thing can be made of native races under English leading. That the 
Soudanese warriors, by blood and birth, should have been turned 
into good fighting material, might have been expected; not that the 
mild fellaheen, tillers of the soil, tractable, peace-loving, not brave, 
should be brought to stand fire, and charge a desperate enemy home. 
This extended experience of the usefulness of our officers will certainly 
bear fruit in its further development. It may help to solve the 
great and pressing problem, still generally passed by, of the in- 
adequacy of our army for the increasing demands upon it, and of the 
almost certain failure of the remedies recently devised as a cure. 
The “ new inducements” to improve recruiting, of which there was 
so much parade, have accomplished little. It is still held by all 
experts and competent critics that the bribes have been too meagre to 
tap any new classes; and the old, which have hitherto supplied the 
army, have already given all that are forthcoming, a diminishing 
quantity at best. To utilise more largely the warrior peoples of all 
countries under our rule is a simple alternative, perfectly feasible too, 
even if not altogether defensible. Nations, before now, have devolved 
their military responsibilities upon others with disastrous consequences 
to themselves. The precedent of old Rome is not, of course, exactly 
applicable in an age of rapid intercommunication, but soldiering can- 
‘not always be done vicariously. This subject opens up a set of 
serious questions that need not be followed out now, and the fact 
remains that the officers would be at least British, and they are almost 
indefinitely available. Already, indeed, they are much in request ; not 
only in India and Egypt, but everywhere on the confines and remoter 
districts. Whole pages of the Army List, nowadays, are filled with the 
names of officers detached and lent to Colonial and other Govern- 
ments. 

Their occupation will not have gone with the recovery of Omdur- 
man—Khartoum, and the now nearly certain collapse of the Khalifa. 
Further military operations, possibly offensive, certainly defensive and 
consolidating, will be inevitable. As to the first, everything depends 
upon what becomes of Abdullahi. This, a question of utmost impor- 
tance whereby hang many threads, will probably be solved within the 
next few weeks. Conjecture has long been busy as to his move- 
ments, and much depends upon his demeanour and conduct in 
these last anxious days, when the net is being so tightly drawn 
around him. We have had many reports of his contemplated 
flight, and although he certainly has not yet gone, the fact is pretty 
well established that he has thought of it, and that he has already 
sent his wives and his treasures to the rear. But now, when the Sirdar 
is moving forward his well-equipped force, the quality of which he 
has already tested, and the strength of which has no doubt been com- 
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municated to him by his spies, Abdullahi may come to think that 
discretion is the better part of valour. At the last moment, when the 
Sirdar is battering at his gates, it is exceedingly likely that Abdullahi 
will bolt southward to Khordofan. If he still stands his ground, and 
faces the seemingly inevitable defeat that is within measureable dis- 
tance, he must go, afterwards. There is just the offchance that he 
may not getaway. He has to contend with two sets of enemies, the 
open and avowed outside, the secret traitors within. Bloodthirsty 
adherents involved in the wreck and ruin of a fallen master not seldom 
show him short shrift. The Khalifa’s head, set on a Baggarah spear, 
may be one of the first trophies offered to the victors. Yet we cannot 
count upon his death by assassination or in the fight; nor yet upon 
his capture, although to take him alive and hold him a prisoner, not 
quite as a slave as he held Slatin Pascha, but humbled and shorn of 
all his prestige, would be one of the best securities for the early settle- 
ment and future peace of the Soudan. If he manages to withdraw into 
the mountainous country around El Obeid, he may give much trouble 
still. It is no easy matter to beat up the quarters of an avowed out- 
law among the rocky fastnesses of a difficult country. So long as he 
is still at large, he will give active employment to the mounted men, 
cavalry and camelry of the Egyptian army. 

It is, however, in regard to the garrison of the revindicated Soudan 
that we must look to the continued usefulness of our officers. For 
some time to come a respectable, nay more, a considerable force must 
be maintained in the new province. The rock ahead, the danger that 
will need the most delicate steering, is Menelik and our relations with 
Abyssinia. Mr. Rennell Rodd and the officers who accompanied his 
mission brought back fairly satisfactory reports. There is no present 
reason to fear that that astute and powerful ruler is otherwise than 
friendly, or that he will resent the establishment of so strong a neigh- 
bour on his flank. He must be pretty sure we desire to keep the 
peace with him ; he is too acute, probably, to allow himself to be made 
the cat’s-paw of the Dual Alliance. When, however, we consider 
that the converse in both cases is on the cards, the situation becomes 
exceedingly grave. Abyssinia is, nowadays, a military power of 
almost the first magnitude. It isa nation of warriors, well organized 
and well armed. Menelik’s men may be counted by hundreds of 
thousands, and, thanks to the kindly offices of our French friends, 
there are some 350,000 Lebel rifles in the country. Ammuni- 
tion is so plentiful that ball cartridges are used as the common 
currency. We cannot contemplate the chances of conflict with 
such a people with a light heart. Wisdom and prudence will 
naturally be used to prevent it, but by far the safest course is to 
fortify and strengthen our own position. It will be necessary, 
in the first place, to keep British troops in the Soudan; a strong 
backing of British bayonets as an outward and visible proof of 
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the still stronger Empire behind. A next indispensable step will 
be the expansion of the present nucleus serving the Khedive under 
British officers, into a substantial local army. It is almost needless 
to bear witness to the soldierly qualities and unvarying loyalty of 
these fine troops on all occasions thoughout the present campaign. 
It is one of the many tributes to the inherent faculty of leadership 
and of the marvellous mastery of our officers over native races, to 
which reference has been already made. The adhesion of the black 
soldier is soon gained, and is generally above proof. After the Atbara 
battle numbers of black prisoners took service with us at once. 
An effective battalion was formed of them, 700 strong; and now, 
well-drilled and disciplined, these men are taking part against their 
former masters in the present advance. They have given strong 
evidence of their loyalty and good-will; there have been only seven 
desertions, mostly from domestic reasons. A more marked proof of 
their loyalty was afforded by the new recruits incorporated into two 
companies of the camel corps; night after night they were within 
easy reach of the outposts, they slept alongside their camels with 
siddle and six days’ rations at hand, they had only to mount and be 
off, yet no one disappeared. The creation of a sufficient local force 
out of such material will be an easy matter; we can command the 
services of men with strong natural aptitudes for the work, soldiers 
born, and in many cases soldiers bred, for when the Soudanese enlists 
it is for life, and there are now in the Khedival ranks veterans who 
fought under Maximilian in Mexico, who crossed Africa with Stanley, 
and wear the pewter medal issued by Gordon to his faithful garrison 
in Khartoum. We may call them mercenaries, but they are of 
the best stamp, and our hold upon them is assured by the strong 
bond of attachment that springs up between them and their white 
officers. 

To thus sing the praises of the Soudanese may seem unfair to their 
comrades, the “ gippies,” the native-born Egyptians. As a matter 
of fact, a greater work has been accomplished in turning these fella- 
heen into good soldiers. The material was far less promising, and 
the triumph is all the greater. The infusing of a true military spirit 
may have been slow, but it now exists, undoubtedly, and the “ gippy ” 
has proved himself a good and trustworthy soldier on many trying 
occasions. All were eager for the fight in the last affairs; even 
those who as non-combatants were not called upon, gladly rejoined 
the ranks. 

The pure Egyptian troops ought not and must not be counted upon as 
part of the permanent garrison of the Soudan. They are not of the soil, 
like the blacks, and, so soon as they can be spared, they have a right 
to return home, whence they have been so long exiled. Indeed, with 
the overthrow of the Khalifa’s power the raison d’étre of the Egyp- 
tian army will have disappeared. The conscription, a survival of 
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more despotic days, could only be justified under British supremacy 
by the Dervish menace on the far frontier ; when that is withdrawn, 
Egyptian finance may well be spared the grievous burthen of a large 
standing army. For the lower province, and all parts of the upper 
that have been brought under firm government, a strong body of 
police and gendarmerie will surely suffice. It may still be advisable 
to keep a small show of red-coats in the great cities, Cairo and 
Alexandria, to control the more turbulent elements of the population ; 
but the gradual reduction of the Khedive’s army will certainly take 
effect before long. 

The only remaining question has been asked already, and yet no 
answer is at present forthcoming : How soon can the Soudan be made 
to meet its own share of expense, and relieve the Egyptian exchequer ¥ 
It must prove, at first, a costly acquisition. For the reasons already 
given a numerous local force must be maintained, and although the 
Egyptian army estimates may be relieved by a certain reduction of the 
native Egyptian troops, the military establishment in the Soudan will 
still constitute a severe tax, to which the province can contribute 
little. ven in more flourishing days, before it was wasted and 
depopulated by the pitiless Dervish rule, the Soudan was not particu- 
larly productive ; its export trade did not exceed a million sterling, 
and its chief product was gum-Arabic. There is some accumulation 
of this, it is said, awaiting more peaceful times to come down country, 
and the industry will no doubt revive and develop. Agricultural 
enterprise will probably extend, especially in the lands longest re- 
covered ; the fertile province of Dongola for example, which, according 
to all accounts, has made rapid progress under the active steps taken 
to re-colonise. Nine-tenths of the old population has returned, many 
from the lower province, and grants of land have been freely given to 
all. The same good results may be seen higher up the river, at Abu 
Hamed and Berber, and all trade will be stimulated by the facilities 
offered by several routes: the new railway back to Wady Halfa, and 
the now re-opened desert road to Suakin. As for the heart of the 
Soudan, Khartoum, and beyond, it is not yet in the Egyptian 
possession, and it is still an unknown quantity, its resources hardly 
explored. Many think that it is rich in mineral wealth; and the 
existence of a great gold-bearing field in this south-eastern extremity 
has long been known, the country of the Beni Shengol, on the 
confines of Abyssinia, and believed to be really the site of the Biblical 
King Solomon’s mines. The sad fact isalso known that this valuable 
auriferous territory has already passed into other hands. The man in 
possession is Menelik, King of Abyssinia. 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 
I—PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


Prrvce Bismarck had lived eight years in retirement, and almost in 
exile, when, with a dramatic suddenness, his sands ran out; but if ever 
any statesman’s distinctive work was carried to comparative human 
completeness, his certainly was. It had always been his wish and 
hope to die in harness, and more than once—notably when the cares 
of office apparently pressed with greatest weight upon him—he told 
the Reichstag so. How this desire failed of fulfilment is a story with 
which the world is fairly familiar. 

The fact that Germany’s greatest son and Europe’s master in state- 
craft should have passed away as a private citizen rather than as the 
first Minister of the Empire which he had created has naturally 
given prominence to the personality of the man at the expense of the 
political achievements of his career, and some aspects of this person- 
ality it is my purpose briefly to survey. If one were asked to name 
the characteristic which beyond all others denoted Prince Bismarck, 
and which, at the same time, was the master-key to the secrets of his 
incomparable success as diplomat and as statesman, the answer must 
unquestionably be—his concentration. Yet not concentration in any 
indefinite and abstract sense, rather the constant and unwearied appli- 
cation of every faculty to an unvarying political task—twofold, yet 
in essence one—the strengthening of the Prussian monarchy upon the 
basis of a constitution voluntarily conceded by the Crown, and the 
drawing together of the German States in a union of which Prussia 
should be the predominant partner. Essentially his genius was 
political, and polities were the engrossing object of histhought. Cos- 
mopolitan in culture, susceptible apparently in no small degree to the 
‘manifold movements of his age, the supreme interest of his life was 
yet the solution of one great political problem—how States can be 
made, Parliaments managed, and parties used to further the designs 
of » masterful mind. 

A remarkable story, probably but little known, will illustrate what 
I mean. Its author is Herr von Tiedemann, sometime head of the 
Imperial Chancellery. When Tiedemann conveyed to his chief the 
news of the murderous attempt which was made, on June 2nd, 1878, 
by Nobiling, on the Emperor William I., Bismarck’s first ejaculation 
was, “* Now we will dissolve the Reichstag!” Only after the ruling 
passion of political purpose had found involuntary expression did he 
inquire after the Emperor’s condition, and seek details of the dastardly 
deed which had nearly robbed him of a beloved master.* 


(1) To give full point to the incident it should be stated that Nobiling’s attempt 
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That Germany accurately diagnosed the specific genius of her distin- 
guished Chancellor was clearly proved by the character of the homage 
paid to him during life. He was worshipped rather than loved: it 
was the Titanic in his personality, the heroic in his achievement, 
which magnetised the nation and drew to him its lavish, almost 
unreasoning admiration. But Germany’s estimate of her hero was 
shown even more eloquently at his death. Those who at close 
quarters witnessed the national mourning for the old Emperor in 
1888, and lately have noted the expressions of grief which his Chan- 
cellor’s death elicited, will bear me out when I say that the two 
calamities affected the nation very differently. In the first case the 
tribute to the dead was that of a united people’s heartfelt, homely 
sorrow ; in the second it took the form of ponderous, organized mourn- 
ing—very fine, very touching, very sincere, yet throughout conveying 
an unmistakable suggestion of the “‘ manifestation.”’ In the first case 
affection was the motive force; in the second patriotism. By mere 
accident, rather than intention, I passed through Germany from west 
to east, and from north to south, during the fourteen days which fol- 
lowed Bismarck’s death, and it was interesting to note the effect which 
the event created. It was everywhere the same. Public memorial 
gatherings (7yauerfeicr) were the rule—in general, elaborate functions, 
held in open spaces or large halls, at which the proceedings embraced 
glowing panegyrics by leading citizens, music by bands and choruses, 
and here and there torchlight processions with parade of funereal 
trappings. It was all impressive and almost unique in its way, but 
even the most casual observer might have guessed that the object of 
mourning was one whose career and deeds appealed less to the 
sympathetic than the patriotic and political instincts. 

No statesman of his time stirred the political mind of Europe by 
his speeches as Prince Bismarck did while Chancellor of the Empire. 
And yet he could not be described as an orator in the commonly 
accepted sense of the term. More than that, he would have been the 
first to disclaim the title—probably with no little disgust—had it 
been bestowed upon him. I heard him speak in the Reichstag on 
various occasions and under the most favourable circumstances, and 
this impressed me more than anything else—the entire naturalness 
and sincerity of’ his manner, its utter freedom from rhetorical tricks 
or artifices, and the absolute absence of any straining after effect. It 
may be said that, as Germany is not governed by noisy talk but by 
silent action, a Minister under such a constitutional system as hers is 
at an enormous advantage in this matter of Parliamentary oratory. 
followed that of Hidel on May 11 of the same year, on which occasion the first Anti- 
Socialist Bill was introduced in the Reichstag, which, however, declined to pass it. 
Nobiling’s crime led Bismarck to dissolve the Reichstag and appeal to the nation, 


which gave him a powerful majority, by whose aid the second Socialist Bill was easily 
carried, 
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No one can compel a Minister to speak unless he wishes. He is not, 
in fact, a Minister of Parliament at all: his office is conferred upon 
him by the Sovereign, to whom alone—short of complying with 
certain Standing Rules of the House—he owes obedience and respon- 
sibility. Bismarck, by the way, went so far as to assert, both by word 
and act, that even Standing Rules possessed no validity for him. 
Situated thus, to a large extent outside Parliamentary influence, the 
German Minister does not find himself under the necessity of con- 
tinually appealing to the indulgence and sympathy and emotions of 
the Legislature. So it came about that Bismarck, especially in late 
years, was no very frequent speaker in the Reichstag, while in the 
Prussian Diet he spoke still more rarely. But when a “ Bismarck 
sitting” did occur, it was an event in the session. What a crowded 
House was that to which he always addressed himself! Upon the 
deputies’ benches—I speak of the old Parliament House in the 
Leipzigerstrasse—and in the several galleries you would look in vain 
for a vacant place. Those were rare days, when tickets of admission 
to the tribunes were precious documents indeed. 

Bismarck never made his appearance until he was ready to speak. 
He was not the man to waste time in listening to uninformed criti- 
cism ; what he had to say himself he said, and he left other people to 
talk as they listed. Having arranged all the requisite papers before 
him, he would rise at the call of the President, and before general 
silence had fallen over the House would be in medias res. Though 
refined, his voice could hardly be called musical, and for a man of his 
immense stature, it was by no means strong. It was characteristic of 
him that the style of address which he invariably adopted was dis- 
tinctly conversational — free, straightforward, unconstrained — as 
though the Reichstag were to him simply a body of fellow-men to 
whom he desired to impart his views of the questions at issue. During 
the delivery of one of the most important speeches which ever left his 
lips he was seated in his official chair, an informality which he excused 
on account of temporary indisposition. 

A few days before Prince Bismarck’s mortal illness was announced 
to the world, I chanced to be discussing his industrial legislation with 
a well-known and well-informed German social reformer, and the 
conversation took, as was inevitable, a wider scope. “ Do you know,” 
asked my friend, “‘ which is the greatest speech Bismarck ever made ? 
. . . The speech upon the Septennate Bill, that in which he declared 
that the last war with France was as child’s play compared with the 
next—should there be a second—and that should Germany triumph 
she would be compelled to cripple her enemy for a generation.” As 
it happened, I had heard this very speech. It was delivered in the 
Reichstag in February, 1£87, and it was without doubt, as to content, 
a marvellous effort, just as from the political standpoint it was a 
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momentous utterance. Moltke was present that memorable morning, 
and sat just below the Ministerial tribune—cool and impassive as 
ever, a bundle of bones to look at, but for that intellectual, majestic, 
Cwsarian head which stamped him asa master-spirit. He had already 
intervened in the debate, to declare it as his deliberate conviction that 
unless the Septennate Bill were passed there would be war. Seldom 
indeed did the venerable “ battle-thinker ”’—the Great Silent One, 
as he was by preference called—claim any of the time of the Reichs- 
tag, and when he did speak it was usually in a few short, direct, 
pragmatic sentences, and always upon those military questions which 
he understood as none other. Upon this occasion his utterances 
created a profound impression, and this the Chancellor still further 
intensified by a speech which will probably rank as the most powerful 
which he ever made. ‘We Germans fear God and nothing else in 
the world,” he declared with fine fervour, and the assembly broke into 
frantic plaudits. Perhaps none of Bismarck’s innumerable aphorisms 
enjoyed so cordial a reception amongst his countrymen. 

The storm passed over quietly, and to the hasty observer it seemed 
as though it had been the veriest summer lightning that had flashed 
in the political firmament. In reality, the omens were very sinister. 
The political situation in Germany was acuter at that time than ever 
since the war of 1870-1—acuter even than when the famous “ War- 
in-sight”’ article of the Berlin Post set Europe by the ears in 1875. It 
is now known that Moltke was honestly convinced that France not 
merely wished for war, but was determined to find or create an occa- 
sion for it, and he was in favour of taking the initiative, and so 
meeting more advantageously a dire emergency which he believed to 
be inevitable. Not only so, but Bismarck has since declared that, 
beyond any doubt, the old Emperor himself—greatly as he loved 
peace—would at that time have allowed himself to be involved in a 
new war with the hereditary enemy, had his Chancellor but staked 
his word that it was necessary. Happily, Europe was saved from 
the threatened catastrophe. 

I remember how, after his speech was over, and the shouts of 
the Right had died away, Bismarck stepped down to old Moltke’s 
side and took a scat beside him. It was an impressive, an historical, 
a truly “psychological”? moment. The business of the sitting 
went on as formality required; and Herr Something, Deputy 
for Somewhere, had begun a buzzing oration that was intended to be 
a reply to the Chancellor. But the House and the spectators paid no 
heed. The marvellous voice had ceased, but the spell still endured, 
and all eyes were riveted upon the spot where those twin paladins of 
the Empire were chatting together as if oblivious of the fact that all 
Europe was hanging upon the pregnant words which had just been 
spoken. 
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Soon afterwards Prince Bismarck left the Reichstag. It was his 
wont to be driven to and from his residence in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
but on this occasion he walked. How he got home was a mystery. 
Not only the approach to the Parliament House, but the whole 
adjacent street, was packed by a well-dressed and exultant crowd. 
Not one in a hundred had heard the speech, but all knew it had 
been made and—well, here was Bismarck back again! So they gave 
themselves over to jubilation as a Berlin crowd, familiarised almost 
to satiety though it is with great events and personages, so well 
knows how to do. They cheered, and shouted, and sang; they 
waved their handkerchiefs, and threw up their hats, and lost them; 
and, in general, acted like wild schoolboys. By mere chance I gained 
the street as the Chancellor, in charge of Count Herbert Bismarck, 
as informal beadle-in-chief, began his triumphal progress home, and 
willy-nilly I was pushed on in front of him all the way to the 
Chancellery, a quarter of a-mile distant, for there was no getting 
free. If ever Prince Bismarck was pleased with Berlin it must have 
been on that day. The ovation clearly went to his heart, and from 
beginning to end of the slow and measured walk his face was radiant 
with delight, while tears were in his eyes. 

But Bismarck’s speeches were good to read as well as to hear. It 
has been my painful lot to have waded through an appalling amount 
of German Parliamentary oratory, and it would be setting up a 
wholly indefensible fiction to say that vivacity is its distinguishing 
characteristic. Intellectually it is, as a rule, keen and forcible: it is 
as logical and ratiocinative as the German mind itself ; it proves what 
it sets itself to prove ; yet it carries no one away with it: for it is but 
little relieved by those traits which evidence the orator’s intimate touch 
with life. That this should be so brings into greater relief the great 
charm of Bismarck’s speeches—their actuality and human interest. 
I suppose that no contemporary statesman has given to the world so 
many brilliant apophthegms that will live. These always came with 
the directness of the lightning flash, and they stuck like burrs. And 
what a storehouse of historical incident was hismemory! If Macaulay, 
as a history-writer, is unrivalled in the faculty of happy literary 
allusion, Prince Bismarck, as a history-maker, had an equally wonder- 
ful knack of illustrating the present by reference to the past. Germany 
has no grey constitutional annals and precedents to which a Minister 
may, if so minded, appeal, for in truth precedents are of questionable 
utility in a country where Princes and Parliaments still grind each 
other like upper and nether millstones. But Bismarck’s knowledge 
of the political history of the old and new Empires, and especially of 
the period covered by his own public life, extended to the minutest 
details, and whenever occasion arose he would flash down upon his 
hearers with telling recollections which betrayed the breadth and 
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depth of his studies and experience, and stamped him as one who 
spoke with unimpugnable authority. His wit and humour, too, were 
delightful because spontaneous, and there was plenty of both, for he 
was human all through. The character which the world has united 
to regard as adamantine, had yet its softand supple parts. I vividly 
remember how this characteristic showed itself when I visited Fried- 
richsruh. During the forenoon meal which preceded a long tét:-d- 
téte, the conversation was general, and the Prince was the soul of it all. 
He kept the whole table in the brightest humour, as happy on-iot, 
sententious obiter dictum, and entertaining story, drawn from his own 
official experience, left his ready lips in turn. He laughed heartily 
with the rest as he told of a certain Grand Duchess, all of the olden 
time, who could not tolerate him. “She used to say that I was too 
haughty—that I spoke as if I were myself a Grand Duke. For she 
used to divide humanity into three classes—whites, blacks, and Grand 
Dukes, though the Grand Dukes, of course, came first.”’ 

Within the Reichstag the feeling held towards the Prince was 
that of admiration and cold respect rather than attachment and 
cordiality. In private life he could unbend to the warmest geniality, 
but in the’ rough places of politics he maintained a reserve which 
kept the great mass of Parliamentarians at a distance. ‘ We called 
him the great Bow-Bow,”’ said to me a former member of the Reichs- 
tag who had come in fearful contact with the ex-Chancellor in 
committee rcoms and elsewhere. When he entered the House he 
seldom exchanged words with any save his colleagues on the Minis- 
terial tribune. It was only at the well-known “ Bismarck evenings ” 
that the official stiffness and formality were put on one side; those 
re-unions, to which representatives of most of the fractions were 
invited, were genial indeed. Even amongst his immediate colleagues 
of the Cabinet he cultivated no great intimacies. It is hardly to be 
wondered at, for equals he had none, and the members alike of the 
Imperial and the Prussian Cabinet all owed their positions to his own 
*‘ favour and mere motion.” 

More than once it has been charged against him that in these rela- 
tionships he was high-handed and inconsiderate, and that short shrift 
awaited the man who was unlucky enough to be in his way. Bis- 
marck has, in fact, been called “a good hater.” He was, as he was 
a good friend—it was all a matter of experience. Certainly, he was 
slow to tolerate open, much less clandestine, opposition, and to the 
opponent who ventured deliberately to cross his path he showed no 
quarter. It is easy, judging the matter from a non-German stand- 
point, to convict Bismarck of intolerance in this respect. But both 
the men and the methods that are called into play in a semi-absolu- 
tistic system of Government are of necessity very different from those 
pertaining to a country where the last repository of power is the 
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people and its elected assembly. Effective underhand conspiracy 
and illicit influence are well-nigh inconceivable in this country, where 
the relationships of Minister to Minister are concerned. But, as a 
matter of fact, Prince Bismarck had at different parts of his career to 
contend with both, and if he retaliated with relentless measures, he 
could, at least, claim that he had the welfare of the State, as he 
understood it, alone at heart, and that personal interests were out of 
the question. But given the confidence, straightforwardness, and 
loyalty which he esteemed in his colleagues and subordinates more 
than genius, and no man was truer and firmer in his attachments. 
None the less, his ways were rough and ready. When a Minister 
became intractable, or otherwise no longer filled office to his satisfac- 
tion, he received a plain intimation that a change would be desirable. 
“They left me,”’ was the laconic phrase in which Bismarck described 
to myself the Ministerial changes which were a prelude to the reversal 
of Germany’s fiscal policy which began to take effect in 1876. But 
they left him because above them was a man of iron will, whose 
imperative word was to this man, “Go,” and to another, ‘“ Come,” 
and whose word was law. 

In the Reichstag itself there was, perhaps, only one member to 
whom Bismarck took a personal aversion. It was Herr Eugen 
Richter, the talented but wayward leader of the ultra-Radicals. It 
seemed clear to all observers that Richter took a genuine delight 
in tormenting the Chancellor, and thwarting him on all possible 
oceasions. It is, of course, the duty of an Opposition to oppose, but 
Richter’s policy was one of consistent obstruction, and the description 
of him, in Goethe’s phrase, as “ the spirit of eternal negation,” fitted 
him accurately. Bismarck, for his part, returned his antagonist’s 
hostility duly, though at the same time decorously, until dislike took 
the form of dignified indifference. Towards the end of his Parlia- 
mentary career Bismarck took as little notice of his keen and aggra- 
vating critic as possible, and ceased altogether to pay him the compliment 
of listening to his biting speeches. Many of Richter’s own friends 
were disappointed with his demeanour towards a statesman who, 
whatever his political theories, was at least the maker of the German 
Empire. Nor could youthful exuberance be pleaded in extenuation 
of the Radical leader’s indiscretion. Richter became sixty years of 
age on the very day that Bismarck died. 

To speak of Friedrichsruh suggests a very different side of Prince 
Bismarck’s character. It is not a little significant that Bismarck and 
Moltke, those two men of mighty purpose and deep design, who were 
alike in so much else, should have shared a remarkable fondness for 
simple, homely life. Moltke on his Silesian Gut, and Bismarck in his 
modest retreat in the Sachsenwald, would have made model English 
country squires of half a century ago. For the so-called “ castle ” of 
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Friedrichsruh is in reality but a pleasant country house of only 
moderate dimensions, such a house as the well-to-do Yorkshire or 
Lancashire manufacturer of these days, who leases his residence and 
seldom either buys or builds, would judge sufficient for his family’s 
needs, but not more. A small “ park ” is attached to the house, but 
its condition is only a few removes from the chaotic, and it lies alto- 
gether to the rear. From the lodge gates to the entrance there is 
only a simple carriage way of some twenty yards or so. 

Within the walls the same simplicity reigned. (I speak of the 
past, of Friedrichsruh as I myself have seen it.) German homes never 
suggest the furniture shop, and the home of Prince Bismarck was like 
the rest. Only needful articles of furniture stood about the rooms, 
and of decoration there was absolutely no trace. So, too, old-fashioned 
ways ruled. The tell-tale blotting paper only sparingly took the 
place of the sand-box ; the wax and seal did constant service ; and if 
the tinder and flint long since went out, the matches used were of a 
massiveness which to modern taste must have seemed rude and un- 
couth. The order of the household followed the same simple lines. 
There was no fastidiousness and no show—the economy was that of 
the burgher, rather than the princely family. From first to last, in its 
equipment, as in its conduct, the house preserved the essentials of an 
old North German Junker-heim—plain, substantial, jovial, and uncon- 
strained. Here, as he often said, many of the happiest of the old days 
were spent, and even in the time of his retirement, galling as it was, 
the serene and genial associations of Friedrichsruh brought precious 
compensations. The country people were proud of theirgreat neighbour, 
and continually bestowed upon him such humble tokens of their affec- 
tion as farmyard and garden and forest yielded. During my visit, there 
was brought to the Prince a prettily arranged basket of Waldmeister 
(woodruff), attached to which was a label. He read it, and turning to 
me said, with a smile of genuine pleasure, “The people are very kind. 
Someone has just made me this present. We use it for the Waibowle” 
(a beverage of which white wine is the chief component). To such 
attentions he was very susceptible, and they helped to make the tie 
between him and the Sachsenwald so strong, that in death he would 
not allow it to be severed. He chose to be buried on the Schnecken- 
berg from no ill-humour or whim, but because he knew that there 
he would always be among his friends. 

A more delicate episode must be touched on here, and fairness 
requires the admission that the last word has not yet been said upon 
the subject by those most nearly concerned. It will be fresh in every 
memory how, early in March of 1890, the report got abroad that 
between the Emperor William II. and his Chancellor difference of 
opinion had arisen. Before many hours had passed it became known 
definitely that the difference was acute, though now as then the actual 
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cause was obscure. Then came talk of resignation ; followed quiekly 
by the act itself, and by the issue of an Imperial rescript confirming 
it, yet also notifying the bestowal of new titular honours upon the 
retiring Minister. Great as was the trouble taken to allow Bismarck’s 
renunciation of office to bear the semblance of voluntary retirement, 
public suspicion was not satisfied, and soon so much of the bald truth 
leaked out as made it clear that the severance of Emperor and Chan- 
cellor had on one side been unwilling, on neither side amicable. The 
publication by Dr. Busch, on the day following Prince Bismarck’s 
death, of the letter in which the virtual summons to resign was issued, 
has pointed the ‘’s and crossed the ?#’s of one passage in a deplorable 
story. I refer to the Emperor’s decision (as King of Prussia) to 
supersede the Cabinet Order of 1852, regulating the relationship of 
Ministers of State to the Crown. Under that Order the relationship 
was made mediate (through the President of the Cabinet), rather 
than immediate, an arrangement held to be necessary in the interest 
of unity and continuity of policy, and to be an inevitable conse- 
quence of the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility laid down in the 
new Prussian Constitution. But this was not the only question at 
issue. Another point of discord was the summoning of the Berlin 
Labour Conference, to which Prince Bismarck was opposed from a 
fear that its result would be to place additional burdens upon industry, 
which the insurance laws had already, in his opinion, harassed enough; 
while another was the abandonment of.the Socialist Law. 

That Prince Bismarck was strongly opposed to the discontinuance 
of the exceptional law against the Socialists I heard from his own 
lips. His hostility to the Social-Democratic movement was, in fact, 
not more bitter than the Socialists themselves allege, and if the latter 
endorse the saying which left Heine in one of his blackest moods, that 
there is no pleasure on earth so delightful as that of following your 
enemy to his grave, the last fortnight must have been a time of high 
glee for the political party which Bismarck consistently harried for 
twelve years. 

The truth is, that even if it had been possible to patch up the first 
quarrel between the Emperor and his Chancellor, a dissolution would 
have inevitably come later. For Bismarck had been too long in 
harness to adapt himself to new conditions of service, he had grown 
too familiar with the “ policy of the free hand” to accommodate him- 
self to restrictions ; he had become too adept in the ways and secrets 
of astute statecraft to take lessons from his pupil. Speaking with a 
brilliant member of the academic circle of Berlin about this time, 1 
asked his opinion of the resignation incident. He shook his head as 
he replied, “ Well, Bismarck is right and the Emperor is right. But,” 
he added, “we could have wished that it had all been done dif- 
ferently.” These words undoubtedly voiced the better opinion of 
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Germany. Not only so, but the Emperor happily came round to the 
same view. He, too, lived to recognise that the same end might have 
been gained by other means: it might “all have been done dif- 
ferently.” Common justice, however, compels the admission that he 
did all he could to atone for the precipitous mistake of forcing his 
grandfather’s and his father’s Chancellor to retire into private life 
against his will, and amid circumstances which gave his enemies only 
too great cause for uncharitable jubilation. 

Was Prince Bismarck, then, ever conciliated ? Did those repeated 
imperial journeys to Canossa win for the pilgrim pardon? It is to 
be feared not. Too much has, perhaps, been made of various 
incidents connected with the Emperor’s thoughtful homage to the 
dead at Friedrichsruh, yet the truth remains that the manner of his 
congé rankled in Prince Bismarck’s breast to the last, a grievance 
which all the polite phrases and professions of loyalty with which he 
met the Emperor’s later attentions failed to conceal. 

The idea that there was ever any probability of Bismarck’s return- 
ing to office is groundless. Even yet the legend lingers that when 
the deposed Chancellor left Berlin, amid an imposing manifestation 
of popular sympathy, he replied with an oracular equivocation to the 
ery of “ You will return!” But itis a legend and nothing more. 
When the Prince went to Friedrichsruh in March, 1890, he went 
there for good and all. ‘“ People make a great mistake,” he said to 
me at his own table, “ when they talk about my returning to office. 
They seem to think that it is simply necessary to call me and I will 
goat once. But they forget that I am a gentleman; they forget 
what I owe to myself, to my honour.” The words were said, not in 
any spirit of animosity, but rather with a quiet, yet firm dignity, 
which made their significance the greater. It is true that Bismarck 
was wont to declare that never during the whole period of his laborious 
tenure of office did he enjoy such joie de vivre as during his retire- 
ment, and that those who most triumphed over his fall were his best 
friends, yet no one who has read between the lines of his post-official 
utterances can doubt that his inaction was a constant source of dis- 
appointment and chagrin, and that he would rather have remained in 
office with its cares and animosities than have been relegated to 
privacy with its uneventful tedium and stagnation. 

In this partial characterisation of the Herculean figure which has 
just passed into the shades, no attempt has been made to estimate the 
value of his political achievements. Indeed, though these long ago 
became part of history, thetask would be one of enormous difficulty. For 
are we even yet able to understand the significance, not merely for 
Germany, but for Europe and civilisation at large, of the two great 
wars by whose blood and fire the union of twenty-six German States 
was consummated ? A German Empire is the result! No doubt! 
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But also a disintegrated and weakened Austria, a demoralised France 
which cannot get itself together again, a new Colonial Power, a rival 
in international commerce which is threatening English supremacy in 
all parts of the world, a new lease of life to the most oppressive 
militarism which the world has ever known, a Social- Democratic move- 
ment of vast moment, whose ultimate outcome only the fates know. 
These, too, are among the positive results of Bismarck’s statesmanship. 
Had he not lived, or had his great work never been done, the negative 
side of the picture would doubtless have been equally striking, and 
equally suggestive to the speculative mind. 

Much has been written of late about the Prince’s memoirs, and it 
will not be amiss to recall some words which he addressed to me on 
the subject more than six years ago. “TI shall not publish anything 
during my lifetime,” he said. ‘“ There are so many events of which 
I am now the only living witness, and you will see how the publica- 
tion of memoirs while I live would land me in every manner 
of polemic, and that, at my advanced age, I could not stand. But 
I shall leave papers and memoranda to my children, who will deal 
with them after Iam gone. For the rest, I trust to history.” “ And 
history is just and speaks truth,’”’ I ventured to say, as our conversa- 
tion drew toaclose. ‘ Yes,” he repeated, “ history is just, but her 
judgments always tarry long—it may be thirty, forty years. Yet 
history is just.” 

It was clear that he was contented to leave his work to the judg- 
ment of posterity and to abide by the result. And safely he may! 
History will, in due time, take proper account of this prodigious 
product of the nineteenth century, this man of mighty will and 
marvellous resource, strong in word, far-seeing in counsel, decisive 
in deed, ever patient to wait on events, ever quick to take occasion by 
the hand; a man not free from weaknesses, nor incapable of error, 
yet in all his public conduct and policy inspired by the high motives 
of fidelity to his sovereign master and devotion to his land. 

Wini1am Harsutr Dawson. 
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In one of the most striking chapters of his Growth of British 
Policy, Sir John Seeley contends that it is a popular error to 
picture Elizabeth “as a Britomart or Amazon Queen surrounded 
by heroes and men of war.” He shows us, instead, a practical and 
cautious princess, supremely anxious for peace, and preserving it 
successfully during the greater part of her reign—a shrewd and 
calculating stateswoman harassed by one great peril, against which 
she schemes with a realist statecraft, “often degenerating into 
shameful and cruel dishonesty.” A similar portrait might well be 
painted of the great German statesman who has just gone to his rest. 
He, too, fills the public eye as essentially a man of war. He is the 
greatest of the paladins of a latter-day Charlemagne, the man of 
blood and iron who fought three wars, and compounded United Ger- 
many with the sword and the needle-gun. And yet of the thirty-eight 
years during which he held office in Germany, twenty were devoted 
to the preservation of peace. During the whole of that period he 
laboured unwearyingly for peace and peace alone. Like Elizabeth, he 
was haunted by one great dread, and, like her, he fought against it 
with a statesmanship which neglected none of the resources of a 
“shameful dishonesty.” The Peace of Bismarck does not bulk 
largely in the popular imagination, but it is a chapter of European 
history which may not unreasonably claim to rank on the same level 
with the record of his wars. 

On the morrow of the Treaty of Frankfort, a new European settle- 
ment was completed. The work of the Congress of Vienna was no 
longer recognisable. Apart from the changes effected during the 
intervening years—the Belgian revolution, the union of Italy and 
the expulsion of Austria from Germany—the Franco-German War 
had destroyed the ascendancy of France in Europe, had founded the 
German Empire under the domination of Prussia, had ended the 
temporal power of the Papacy, and had given the finishing touches to 
Italian unity. Incidentally, too, it had abolished the neutrality of 
the Black Sea, for which alone the Crimean War had been fought. 
These wide-reaching changes scarcely bore on their face the promise 
of permanent peace. They resembled less the settlement of 1815 
than the Joulerersements sanctioned in 1807 and 1809. The decisions 
of the Congress of Vienna rested ab initio on a solid basis, inasmuch 
as they were the work of all the Great Powers against one ruined 
upstart. The settlement of 1870, on the other hand, was the work 
of another upstart—for Prussia was the least considerable of the 
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allies who reconstructed the map of Europe after Waterloo——and on 
him frowned most of the Powers. Bismarck, indeed, was very much 
in the same position as Napoleon after Tilsit. He has himself said 
that when the German Empire was founded it had but one friend in 
the world, and that was Russia. Apart from special grievances, the 
remaining Powers were alarmed at the prospect of a further career of 
conquest. Even the fact that Bismarck had striven less for a Napo- 
leonie World-Empire than for German national union did not reassure 
them. They saw that the ideals of extreme Pangermanism were not 
fulfilled while the German States of Austria, German Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands remained outside the new Empire, and, following 
out the parallel of Napoleon, they could not, at first, believe that 
Germany would fail to profit by her incontestable military superiority 
to continue her career of conquest. 

They counted without the subtle and far-seeing statecraft of the 
new Chancellor. His work was done. The Empire he had set out 
to make in 1852 was a reality, and beyond it he would not go. 
At Koéniggriitz, when his royal master had desired to annex Austrian 
Silesia, he had weighed the programme of the German Jingoes and 
had once for all rejected it. With rare prevision he had seen, not 
only that the day would come when a united Germany would have 
need of Austria—an Austria strong in herself and unseparated from 
her northern neighbours by secular hatreds—but that any campaign of 
conquest against the German provinces would lead, through the 
dissolution of the Austrian Empire, to the defeat of all his own 
Imperial plans. What, he asked himself, would be the consequences 
of such a campaign? In the first place it would mean the addition 
of ten million Roman Catholics to the northern confederation, and 
hence the subversion of the domination of Protestant Prussia. Then 
the new Empire would not be able to halt at Vienna, but would be 
bound to push on to its natural port, Trieste, and this would mean 
the permanent enmity of Italy. To Russia would fall the Slav 
provinces, but the New Germany would be compelled to retain Bo- 
hemia, seeing that the sources of the Elbe in Russian hands would 
be a standing menace to her. On the other hand, the appropriation of 
Bohemia by Germany would mean war to the knife and for ever with 
Russia. If these considerations weighed with Bismarck in 1866— 
and we have his own testimony that they did—how much more 
imperative were they in 1870, when the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine had filled the heart of France with undying hatred for the 
New Germany? For these reasons, not to speak of the necessity of 
consolidating the new Empire, the territorial status quo in Europe 
was indispensable to him. Hence he bent his every effort to the main- 
tenance of peace and with it the retention of that hegemony of Europe 
which had passed to Germany in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. 
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This policy was by no means easy of fulfilment. From the very 
beginning it required energy, watchfulness and tact, and as time wore 
on it called into play all Prince Bismarck’s constructive statecraft, 
and involved him in a diplomatic conflict not one whit less intense 
than that which had occupied him previously to 1870. 

His first task was to reassure and conciliate Austria. That Austria 
had been very near drawing the sword in aid of France was perfectly 
well known in Berlin. It was equally well known in Vienna that 
Prince Bismarck had bribed Russia into holding Austria in check 
by agreeing to support her in repudiating the Black Sea clauses 
of the Treaty of Paris when the war was over. None the less, 
Austria could not afford to refuse the proffered hand of friendship, 
even though Count Beust was still in power. The creation of the 
new Empire had destroyed her last hope of regaining her old 
supremacy in Germany, and had turned her eyes and ambition east- 
ward, where she felt she would one day require the support of a 
friendly power against Russia. Meanwhile the friendship of Germany 
was of importance to her as a means of arranging an understanding 
with Russia, with whom she had been on bad terms since the Crimean 
War. It was not, however, until Count Beust had been replaced by 
Count Andrassy that the “ Dreikaiserbund” was actually formed. 
This was the work of the three Emperors on the occasion of their 
meeting in Berlin in 1872. A verbal agreement was then arrived at, 
that, in case of any serious menace to European peace, a formal 
treaty of alliance and an arrangement for common action should be 
concluded. 

The “ Dreikaiserbund” was a measure of general precaution 
designed to assure European stability and not specially aimed 
against any Power. The threats of a war of revenge by France had 
not yet been regarded seriously even by Prince Bismarck. He was 
satisfied with the peaceful disposition of M. Thiers and with the pro- 
spects of the Republic, on which he reckoned as a bar to any negotia- 
tions for an alliance between France and a monarchical Power. He 
even entertained a fleeting hope that with time France would 
acquiesce in her disasters and would abandon the dream of reconquering 
her lost provinces, 

These ideas were disturbed by the growing power of the Clericals 
and Monarchists in France, and the certainty that if at that period 
a change of Government took place, it would be pugnaciously anti- 
German. In his despatehes to Count Arnim, early in 1873, the 
Chancellor gave full rein to his anxieties. The problem before him 
was becoming specialised. It was necessary not only to form a 
league of general peace, but to take measures for the permanent isola- 
tion of France. So far, Russia and Austria were safe. Italy still 
remained to be captured. The difficulties in approaching Italy were 
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considerable. It was necessary in the first place that her long-standing 
quarrel with Austria should be composed, and this was personally repug- 
nant to King Victor Emanuel. Moreover, the King’s son-in-law, Prince 
Napoleon, was strongly antagonistic to closer relations with Germany. 
The same cause, however, which drove Germany to seek Italy, ultimately 
prevailed upon Italy to accept heradvances. While Prince Bismarck 
was afraid of the alliance-making possibilities of a monarchical restor- 
ation in France, Signor Minghetti, the Italian Premier, was equally 
fearful of its Clerical sympathies, and its attitude on the Roman 
question. He impressed these apprehensions on the King with the 
consequence that the visits to Vienna and Berlin were duly paid. The 
result of these visits was that Italy formally entered the League of 
Peace in 1873, on the same level as Austria and Russia, and with the 
same verbal assurances. Prince Bismarck, moreover, specifically pro- 
mised to support Italy in case of a conflict between her and France. 

So far, without any serious difficulty, the policy of peace had been 
crowned with success. The dangers of 1870 had been averted, and 
Europe had returned, on Prince Bismarck’s terms, to the situation 
which prevailed after 1815, when all the Powers were banded together 
to hold France in check. This situation continued for nearly two years. 

In April, 1875, it was rudely shaken by a war-scare, the reality 
of which was firmly believed in by nearly every crowned head 
and every serious statesman in Europe. It was said that Prince 
Bismarck, in order to crush the too rapid convalescence of France, 
had resolved on war, and such was the alarm that the Tsar went to 
Berlin to expostulate with the Emperor, while Queen Victoria wrote 
him an urgent letter, in which she declared that it would be “an easy 
matter to prove that my fears are not exaggerated.” Prince Bismarck 
always protested against the charges made against him, and I do not 
think that, upon a sober and judicial survey of all the circumstances, 
it is possible to resist the theory of his innocence. 

The truth seems to be that he was the victim of a very ingenious 
comedy devised by Prince Gortchakoff and the Due Decazes. 
While Prussia was more or less a dependent of Russia, as during 
and immediately after the war of 1870, Prince Gortchakoff, a man of 
considerable personal vanity, watched-with friendly tolerance the suc- 
cesses of Prince Bismarck. "When, however, the “ Dreikaiserbund ” 
with its Italian annexe was completed, and all the courts of Europe 
hurried to recognise in the German Chancellor the master spirit of 
the age, the Russian statesman chafed at his comparative obscurity. 
At this period a cabinet of clerical reaction was in power in France, 
while in Germany the Ku/turkampf was in full swing. The French 
Foreign Minister, the Duc Decazes, was an advocate of the Russian 
alliance, and was persuaded that France only had to show herself 
strong enough to secure the defection of Russia from the “ Dreikaiser- 
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bund.” As a matter of fact there was no chance of such a defection 
while the Tsar and his Imperial uncle remained united by close 
bonds of personal affection. None the less Prince Gortchakoff 
humoured the advances of the Duc Decazes, and listened sympathe- 
tically to his complaints of the arrogance of Germany. Prince 
Bismarck, in his gruff way, had used threatening language to the 
French Ambassador, M. de Gontaut-Biron, on the attitude of the 
French bishops towards the Kulturkampf. Count Moltke had ex- 
pressed apprehensions at the law increasing the French army, and 
representations on the subject had been made in Paris. It seems to 
be beyond question that German generals and diplomatists were 
uneasy, and that even Count Miinster, in London, had spoken of the 
desirability of a well-timed attack on France. There is nothing to 
show, however, that Prince Bismarck was a party to the scheme, or 
that the scheme had ever become a State project. The first rumours 
of the Chancellor’s complicity came from a Russian lady of high 
position, who communicated her information to M. de Gontaut-Biron: 
Shortly afterwards the world was electrified by newspaper articles 
declaring “ war in sight,’ and thereupon followed the 'T'sar’s visit to. 
Berlin, which few people remarked at the time had been arranged 
months before, and Prince Gortchakoff’s pompous circular beginning 
with the words: “ Maintenant la paix est assurée.”” Prince Bismarck 
always declared that the scare was devised by Prince Gortchakoff 
himself, so that he might pose as the saviour of European peace, and 
thus take some of the wind out of the sails of his German con/rére. 
The Emperor William accepted this explanation, and the Russian 
Chancellor never protested against it, though had the story as printed 
been true he could easily have substantiated it. 

This incident, however, had a serious bearing on Prince Bismarck’s: 
peace policy. It was the first rift in the lute between Russia and: 
Germany, and it still further specialised the ends of the German. 
Chancellor’s diplomacy, inasmuch as it brought him face to face with 
the possibility of a Franco-Russian alliance, which, for Germany, was 
the most dangerous of all the alliances that could be concluded. From 
that moment his peace diplomacy entered upon what may be called 
its period of combat. The quarrel, it is true, was confined to a cool- 
ness between the two Chancellors. ‘“ L’incident ne nous brouillera pag 
politiquement,” said Bismarck to Gortchakoff with his usual frank- 
ness, “les intéréts passant au-dessus des ressentiments, mais 4 mon 
amitié confiante succédera dorénavant une amitié défiante.”’ The 
attachment of the Tsar Alexander to his uncle was the only link 
which united the two countries, and Bismarck had to watch their 
relations all the more closely since both were weak men, on whose 
consistency little reliance could be placed. From that moment he 
was haunted by the peril of a Franco-Russian alliance, much as 
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Elizabeth had been haunted by the gradual descent on her of “ the 
Cyclops of the Counter-Revolution,” and he strove against it with all 
the might oi his unscrupulous genius. 

He had not long to wait for an opportunity of strengthening him- 
self against Russia. A definite alliance with Austria had for some time 
been in his mind, but there were two objections to it. In the first place 
such a compact would have precipitated a Franco- Russian alliance, and, 
in the second, while the Prince’s relations with Andrassy were cordial 
enough, the Emperor Francis Joseph and what was called the “ party 
of the Archdukes”’ were rather more inclined to look to Russia for 
support than to the victor of Sadowa. In February, 1876, however, 
the French elections gave an overwhelming majority to the anti- 
monarchical elements in the Chamber, and a conflict with the 
President followed. Although the Duc Decazes still remained 
Foreign Minister, he was powerless to take any active part in 
European diplomacy, and his Russophilism only had the effect of 
setting the orthodox Republicans against the idea of a Russian 
alliance. Here was clearly an opportunity of isolating Russia. 

Prince Bismarck’s design was favoured by the Eastern question, 
which, during the whole of 1876, had been becoming more acute. 
The Slav provinces on the Austrian frontier had broken out into 
insurrection, and had kindled a flame which was gradually involving 
all the Balkans. The three Emperors had acted together in the 
cause of peace, but the possibility of a conflict of Russian and Austrian 
interests weighed on the whole of Europe. Towards the end of 
the year, while the Constantinople Conference was still sitting, Prince 
Bismarck communicated privately a very strange story to the Court 
of Vienna. He related that the Tzar had been completely won over 
by Count Ignatieff to the idea of the conquest of Constantinople, and 
that, as no serious opposition was to be expected from England or 
France, he had been approached by Gortchakoff with a proposal that 
Germany should abandon Austria to the tender mercies of Russia, in 
return for a fair division of the spoil. Whether the story was true 
or false—and there is good reason to doubt its authenticity—it had 
the effect of bringing Austria and Germany closer together. <A 
further step in the Chancellor’s subtle policy is illustrated by the 
attitude of the German representative at the Constantinople Con- 
ference. The Count de Chaudordy, who was present as one of the 
French delegates, and M. Ristitch, who, as Servian Foreign Minister 
at the time, may be credited with knowing a good deal of what was 
taking place, are both positive in affirming that German diplomacy 
persistently egged Russia on to war. In the circumstances Prince 
Bismarck had clearly nothing to lose by helping Russia to break 
her teeth on the Balkans. 

The war was fought, and, at the expense of terrible sacrifices, 
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Russia emerged victorious. Then came the Berlin Congress, and 
here, perhaps, the greatest triumphs of Prince Bismarck’s Peace Policy 
were achieved. While the other plenipotentiaries had their eyes fixed 
on Turkey, he never lost sight of his great project of perpetuating the 
isolation of the enemies of Germany. He has described his ré/e on 
the occasion as that of the Honest Broker of Europe. The broker was, 
however, careful to take his full commission, and it is questionable 
whether any of his principals were as satisfied with their bargains as he 
must have been. The services he rendered to Austria in regard to 
Bosnia not only brought his idea of an alliance with the Hapsburgs 
nearer to fulfilment, but obtained for him an immediate reward in the 
abrogation of Article V. of the Treaty of Prague. If he was unable 
to help Russia much he cared less, for the Waddington Cabinet, then 
in power in France, was frankly hostile to a Russian alliance and in 
favour of a durable understanding with Great Britain. In his private 
confabulations with the plenipotentiaries, he took care to sow the seeds 
of many a fruitful dissension between possible anti-German allies. 
He advised England to occupy Egypt, well knowing that such an 
enterprise would put an end for ever to M. Waddington’s amiable 
dream of an Anglo-French alliance, and he seems to have assured 
both France and Italy—separately and privately, of course—of 
Germany’s approval, in case either of them should care to embroil 
herself with the other by seizing upon Tunis. 

By this time Prinee Gortchakoff must have bitterly regretted his 
quarrel with Prince Bismarck in 1875, for it was clear that he was 
playing a losing game. He floundered, however, into a further 
mistake by retiring from Berlin in high dudgeon, and by complaining 
to all and sundry of the perfidious action of Germany during the 
congress. This time he succeeded in winning over the Tsar to his way 
of thinking, and querulous complaints were addressed in profusion by 
the irritated monarch to his Imperial uncle in‘Berlin. <A violent 
press campaign against Germany was also set on foot in St. Peters- 
burg, and in the summer of 1879 a large army on a war footing was 
concentrated on the German frontier. Simultaneously with these 
proofs of Russian ill-humour, General Obrutcheff was ostentatiously 
sent to France to attend the manceuvres. 

The crisis came to a head early in September, when the Tsar des- 
patched three personal letters to the Emperor William, threatening 
him with war unless he instructed his delegate on the Novi-Bazar 
Delimitation Commission to vote always with his Russian colleague. 
The Emperor handed the letters to his chancellor, who was then taking 
the waters at Gastein, but on his own responsibility replied in an 
affectionate note, in which he begged his irate nephew to arrange 
a personal interview with him. Prince Bismarck could scarcely con- 
tain himself when he heard of the timorous action of his master, 
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and he at once packed his portmanteau and flew to Vienna. Here he 
saw Andrassy, and told him all that had occurred, especially em- 
phasizing the despatch of General Obrutcheff to France. The bait 
took. “ Against a Franco-Russian Alliance,” said Andrassy promptly, 
“there can be only one counterpoise—an Austro-German.” There- 
upon a treaty of alliance was at once drafted, and twelve days later 
it received the sanction of the two Emperors. 

Thus was formed the nucleus of the Triple Alliance as we know it 
to-day. The strength of the forces arrayed against Russia by the 
bungling of Prince Gortchakoff and the skill of his German rival 
is best illustrated by the speech of Lord Salisbury at Manchester, 
on October 17th—he was then Foreign Secretary—in which he hailed 
the news of the Austro-German treaty as “ good tidings of great 
joy to all who value the peace of Europe and the independence of 
nations.” 

It is now known that Prince Gortchakoff had overreached himself, 
and played into the hands of his rival with a naireté almost bucolic. 
By sending General Obrutcheff to Paris he thought to impose on 
Prince Bismarck. As a matter of fact, the German Chancellor knew 
too well the crystal mind of the French Premier, M. Waddington, 
to be in the slightest degree disconcerted, and the pseudo-mission of 
General Obrutcheff—for no overtures whatever were made by him to 
the French Government—only served to supply the German states- 
man with the means of winning his long-sought prize of an Austrian 
alliance. How that alliance became threefold in 1881-1883, when 
Prince Bismarck’s timely hint to France, in 1878, to occupy Tunis 
bore its expected fruit, and drove Italy to take her stand shoulder to 
shoulder with Germany and Austria, is too familiar a story to be dwelt 
upon here. If it had a secret history it has not yet been communicated 
to the indiscreet. 

M. Waddington’s Ministry fell towards the end of 1879. One 
is surprised to find that, although at that time and for some years 
after both Russia and France were isolated in Europe, no attempt to 
revive the Gortchakoff-Decazes dream of an alliance was made. The 
reason is that the French Cabinets at this period were all short-lived, 
and, such as they were, they adhered to the Anglophile tradition. In 
1882 this tradition was destroyed by the British occupation of Egypt. 
Here it may be observed, despite Prince Bismarck’s public denials, 
that it is a fact that he strongly urged Great Britain to proceed 
single-handed in Egypt,and he was never tired of expressing privately 
his approval of our policy on the Nile. His reasons for this attitude 
are not difficult to divine. That they were due, as he once explained, 
to the high value he set on the friendship of Great Britain, may have 
been believed by Lord Granville, but even that is doubtful. 

After 1882, French Cabinets still remained unstable until February, 
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1883, when M. Ferry set out on his two years’ tenure of the Premier- 
ship. M. Ferry, however, missed his opportunity. He was for a great 
colonial policy,and to this end he cultivated the friendship of Germany. 
Even after Italy had joined the Triple Alliance he continued to pursue 
his Germanophil policy. When, towards the end of 1886, M. Flourens 
arrived at the Quai d’Orsay, determined to do his utmost to secure a 
Russian alliance, he was too late. 

From 1879 to 1884 must have been years of some anxiety to Prince 
Bismarck. Had there been any real statesmanship in either Russia 
or France during that period, the alliance he dreaded must easily have 
been negotiated. Fortunately for him there was none, and he was 
free to watch and wait for an opportunity to make himself secure. 
It came in 1884. Prince Gortchakoff had died in the preceding year. 
The new Tsar Alexander III., who had ascended the throne in 1881, 
was an Old Russian of strongly conservative views, who sided with 
the French in 1870 chiefly because of his dislike of the Germans and 
without reference to their form of Government, which in the abstract 
he detested. His passion was for peace, and he desired sincerely to 
promote the internal interests of his Empire, and to open up its 
Asiatic hinterland. In 1883 and 1884 foreign complications began 
to crowd upon him. The Bulgarian question was in a state of crisis, 
and the Afghan frontier difficulty had brought England and Russia 
within an ace of war. Prince Bismarck saw his opportunity, and 
promptly seized it. He offered the Tsar a secret neutrality treaty 
by which Germany and Russia should mutually pledge themselves 
to remain neutral in the event of either being attacked. The Tsar 
welcomed the offer as a solution of the difficulties by which he was con- 
fronted, and thus Russia was won back to Germany, and the door 
slammed for six years against her possible alliance with France. The 
treaty was, of course, never communicated to Austria, for it was 
beyond question an act of bad faith to that Power. It was said to 
be only directed against England, but the truth is that its whole 
object, so far as Prince Bismarck was concerned, was to bring Russia 
by hook or crook into the German Peace system, and in pursuit of 
that end he cared nothing for England or even Austria. ‘ Rather 
complicated!” dryly remarked a German politician to whom the 
Prince once explained the system. ‘“ Yes, it was complicated,” 
answered the statesman coolly, “but all politics is in the end com- 
plicated.” 

Whatever its moral defects the secret Neutrality Treaty served its 
purpose. It was the culminating point in Prince Bismarck’s Peace 
policy and for six years it made him practically master of Europe. 
He was at the head of the greatest combination known to history, and 
Germany was absolutely secure from attack. For a time even France 
herself, the arch-enemy, was informally a member of this extraordinary 
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league. M. Ferry in 1884 joined Germany against England on the 
West African question, and he and Prince Bismarck between them 
convened the Berlin Conference. A more remarkable state of things 
occurred during M. Freycinet’s tenure of office in 1885-86. It is 
well known that for some time before the fall of his Cabinet direct 
relations between the Quai d’Orsay and Downing Street had practically 
ceased, the German Chancellor being charged with the conduct of all 
negotiations between the two powers. In fact only the minor states of 
Europe seem to have been exempt from Prince Bismarck’s domination 
during the closing years of his public career, and that was because he 
regarded them as negligeable quantities. One of these days it will 
be shown that herein consisted his fatal blunder, for the blow which 
destroyed him came from Copenhagen. 

When in 1890 Prince Bismarck fell, his policy fell with him. The 
secret Neutrality Treaty had just expired and its renewal was awaiting 
signature. His successor Count Caprivi had no taste for complicated 
politics. He seemed to think that unquestionable loyalty to the 
allies of Germany was more important than the prevention of a 
counter-alliance however formidable, and the Emperor appears to 
have agreed with him. The treaty was not renewed, and the breach 
between the two Powers was promptly followed by the formation of 
the Dual alliance. 

Nevertheless the Peace of Bismarck still exists. However unscru- 
pulous may have been the policy by which it was maintained between 
1870 and 1890, it conferred benefits which we are still enjoying. 
It nursed Europe through a dangerous time. It consolidated a 
situation which was largely experimental. It blunted hatreds and 
gradually won the good sense of the world to declare against them. 
This long-continued peace accumulated fresh force as it grew older, 
and the world and its rulers are now less disposed to war than 
ever they were. Moreover, it preserved intact the work of Bismarck 
himself, and that is a greater achievement than can be laid to the 
credit of Napoleon, with whom the Iron Chancellor is so frequently 
compared, or than can be claimed by the allied Powers who destroyed 
Napoleon, and made the long-vanished settlement of 1815. But if 
the Peace of Bismarck lives after him, that other object for which 
he strove so proudly and so meanly, the hegemony of Europe, is now 
gone from the Empire he welded and served. The formation of the 
Dual Alliance has substituted for the domination of one Power the 
equilibrium of two great groups. Whether the public peace is safer 
under this system is difficult to say. What is certain is that it is 
suited to a generation of Statesmen in which a democracy of mediocrity 
has taken the place of an autocracy of stupendous genius. 

DipLomMaAticvs. 
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Tae way to the Hall, though it lay through some intricate alleys, was 
luckily not long ; but it was long enough to be illuminated by a series of 
public-houses, at whose doors were specimens of the multitude to whom all 
civilization is due. The Hall itself was a pale-coloured brick building, 
almost hidden under the shadow of an enormous brewery ; and it still filled 
the street with odours of lime and varnish. A red lamp indicated the 
private entrance ; a policeman, who stood by it, gravely saluted those who 
proposed, in a few years’ time, to render his profession superfluous; and the 
Chairman and his friends were soon in a sort of waiting-room, which was 
hung with hats and cloaks, and filled with dingy individuals, obviously 
impatient to accompany them on to the platform. A stamping of feet was 
heard in the great lecture-room adjoining, which Mrs. Norham assumed was 
caused by a rumour of her own advent, till a half-open door gave her a 
glimpse of the platform, and on the platform Mrs. Delia Dickson bowing. 

‘* Mrs. Norham,” cried Mr. Bousefield, pushing his way up to her, and 
towing after him a tall, bearded individual, with a cavernous face, and a lurk- 
ing air of opulence, ‘ will you go with Mr. Hermon and lead the way to the 
platform ?”’ Mr. Hermon was known as an advanced Radical, and he had 
given the site on which Startfield Hall stood. He had made a large fortune 
in Manchester, and had now invested it in America, so that none of the tase 
timidities resulting from self-interest should hamper him in his advocacy of 
experiments on the rights of property at home. The platform, which was 
occupied by two or three ladies already, was now promptly filled, and Mrs. 
Norham's ruffled composure was satisfied by seeing Mrs, Dickson obliged to 
move from her chair to another which was less conspicuous. As for the 
stranger, he secured a position by the wall, which gave him a comprehensive 
view alike of the speakers and the audience. The latter was not numerous, 
but had an air of lugubrious attention. 

And now Mr. Hermon rose, and said with a hollow intonation, ‘‘I have been 
asked to mention, as Iam probably known to all of you, that our friend, 
Mr. Prouse Bousefield, will take the chair.” 

Mr.Bousefield, amongst his present surroundings, appeared like a perfect gen- 
tleman. Having briefly stated that the purpose of the present meeting was to 
explain to those interested the objects of Startfield Hall, that questions and sug- 
gestions would be invited at the end of the proceedings, and that something 
would be said on the subject of subscriptions and donations, he read from a 
scrap of note-paper the names of a number of persons who had written to ex- 
press their regret at being unable to be present, winding up with a letter— 
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which was evidently his trump card—from a Bishop, who advocated Socialism 
from the security of his Episcopal palace, and now briefly alluded to a 
proposal, recently put forward by him in The Times, that an experiment in 
Socialism might, at all events, be profitably made, by committing the con- 
struction of the ships of the British fleet to gangs of co-operative workmen, 
unhampered by any masters. At this point Mr. Poulton, though the 
advocate of a Socialism of his own, could not refrain from remarking, in a 
whisper to Mrs. Norham, that if all the nations of the world would join in 
the same experiment, naval warfare, at all events, would be happily made 
impossible. Unconscious of this criticism, Mr. Bousefield went on to say, 
‘And the letter of this good Bishop winds up with a touching passage: ‘ The 
Apostle in Patmos, when he saw the ideal city, did not see the toiling multi- 
tudes taken up to it in the heavens. He saw the new Jerusalem coming down 
out of the heavens to earth.’” Here a little man, like a gipsy—till lately 
an Oxford ‘ coach ’’—who wore a pilot jacket anda pair of lavender gloves, 
and who was not only a Socialist, but also, in the opinion of his admirers, 
the most formidable critic that theism had yet encountered, huyan humming 
under his breath, to the tune of an old music-hall song, ‘‘ Oh, Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,’ and ended with a suppressed giggle. ‘‘ And now,” Mr. Bouse- 
field proceeded, “I have only to remind you of this—that Startfield Hall is, 
before all things, a religious institution. Now religion,as we all know, is apt to 
mean different things for different people who are equally earnest and conscien- 
tious ; but for all such people, and I hope for all of us, it means many things 
that are the same. This part of religion, which we all hold in common, is 
the religion of social endeavour, and it is to the practice of this that Start- 
field Hall will be consecrated, all elements of dispute being left by us in the 
street outside. I will not, however, trouble you with my own halting 
words ; for in another moment this subject will be eloquently dealt with 
by one who is not only the clearest of modern thinkers, the most incisive 
of modern writers, the most elevated of modern teachers, the most practical 
of modern leaders, but is, at the same time, in our present sense of the 
word, the most religious of modern women. Ladies and gentlemen— 
helpers and fellow-workers—I now call upon Mrs. Norham to address 
you,” 

Mrs. Norham, who, when Mr. Bousefield began on religion, had at first been 
afraid that he was taking the bread out of her own mouth, underwent, as he 
proceeded, a change both of expression and attitude. Her face turned slowly 
upwards, till it reached the angle of aspiration, and the spirit of truth, as it 
breathed through Mr. Bousefield’s simple mention of her, made her bosom 
heave like that of the Delphic Pythoness. Her clearness of thought having 
been adequately vouched for by him, she considered it superfluous to burden 
her speech with proofs of it ; and she appealed solely to those nobler faculties 
of emotion and intuition amongst her hearers, which have the advantage of 
being reached so much more easily than reason. Her speech, indeed, was an 
expansion of her conversation with the stranger at dinner. She described, 
in glowing terms, the glories of advanced civilization—with its wonders of 
art, its expanding universe of knowledge, the raptures of its higher 
mathematics, the privileges of its University lectures. ‘‘And this civiliza- 
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tion ’—she passionately exclaimed, “who made it?” There is an old- 
fashioned educational work, once popular in this country, entitled Child’s 
Guide, which begins with a similar question— Who made the world?” 
The answer there given is the Deity. Mrs. Norham’s answer was 
different, and what at music-halls is called more “ topical.” So far as 
could be gathered from her language on this occasion, it was the drunken, 
the disreputable, and the least-skilled inhabitants of Bloomsbury. Startfield 
Hall was to be a means of paying the world’s debt to these. It was tobea 
Temple of that altruism which elsewhere was perplexingly conspicuous by 
its absence, but would here give evidence of its compelling and universal 
force. Loving cultured men, and palpitating cultured women, would 
introduce Dante to the dustman, and Schilier’s ‘‘ Robbers” to the dog- 
stealer; whilst the seamstress would be inoculated with those gracious 
esthetic appreciations which should make her despise the best lodgings she 
was ever likely to occupy. ‘‘ And thus,’’ continued Mrs. Norham, “those 
who have made for us all our pleasures, will again receive them back again 
at our hands, richer for the love that comes with them ”’; and she ended 
with appealing simultaneously, whether she meant to do so or not, to the 
most opposit. opinions which her audience could have adopted, had they a 
tendency to divide themselves into parties, by leaving it doubtful whether 
the social residuum were properly to be regarded as the glory of Humanity, 
or its shame, 

Mrs. Norham was rewarded with applause too reverential to be spirited. 
The proceedings, however, began to be more lively when Mr. Bousefield, 
having called on ‘‘ Mr. Dundas Poulton, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
who was also the Honorary Secretary.” Mr. Poulton rose, belligerent 
superiority on his brow, and began his denunciation of war and the spirit 
that led to it, as representing everything against which Startfield Hall 
protested, and being in especial the opposite of the forces invoked by Mrs. 
Norham. Mr. Poulton declared that the prime authors of war were the 
so-called aristocratic classes, who wasted, according to him, their non- 
existent intellectual powers in those homes of dissipation, of card-sharping, 
drunkenness, and inane self-indulgence, commonly spoken of as the best 
clubs in London. “ Hear, hear,” exclaimed several voices, and there was a 
distinct clapping of hands, and some stamping of feet. ‘‘In more senses 
than one,” said Mr. Poulton, exhibiting the silk facings of his coat as 
witnesses to his knowledge of the world—‘‘in more senses than one, the 
War Office is in Pall Mall.” Here the clapping and stamping became loud 
and long. ‘In these best clubs,” continued Mr. Poulton, with withering 
irony, ‘‘ these best clubs—save the mark—you will find your lords and 
gentlemen lying on their gilded couches, or straddling on their gilded chairs 
—men with hands hardly steady enough to lift their liqueur brandy to their 
lips—roaring with delight over the prospect of a new war. And why ? 
They have not even the excuse of possessing the fighting instinct of the 
brutes. They don’t like war because they want to fight themselves ; be- 
sides—an officer, as you know, is rarely within range of a bullet. These 
drones like war because they believe that war is this—a means of dis- 
tracting the attention of the people as a whole from the real forces on 
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which society rests ; and, furthermore, because it presents the people with 
a false ideal of character—that ideal of obedience and so-called bravery 
which makes the soldier a slave, instead of an ideal of altruistic self- 
development which will render the meanest incapable of obeying or even of 
recognising any superior. This latter ideal is the ideal of Startfield Hall ; 
but till military strife is abolished, that ideal will never be realised. Here,” 
continued Mr. Poulton, adopting a cold, academical manner, ‘‘ here we have 
the reason why a revolt against militarism, and the conception of duty 
involved in it, is a precedent condition of any true renascence of the people. 
Here we have the reason why our lecturers in this Hall will devote so much 
time to the extinction of the military spirit, and to showing, by history, 
that the masses of no nation have ever had the smallest need to protect 
themselves against the masses of any other ; for once make war imprac- 
ticable by the fact that you yourselves see through it, and there will open 
for you the era of your own social conquests—social conquests which you 
are bound—which you are certain—to achieve, if you only are men enough 
to believe that you are capable of achieving them. If you believe that it 
is possible for you to do a thing, you have already more than half done it ; 
and if you will only believe that it is possible to abolish war, I tell you that 
then it will be possible for you to believe anything.” 

Mr. Poulton’s peroration was received with a burst of enthusiasm which 
was well calculated to encourage earnest reformers, though hardly as 
vehement as that which, a few minutes before, had greeted his description 
of the “best clubs in London.” The excitement, however, rose again 
when Mr. Poulton was succeeded by Mr. Tibbits, who, since he was not the 
first speaker, was determined to be at least the most forcible, and also 
added to the effect of his words by a remarkable variety of gesticulation. 
The preceding speakers, he said, had given them noble theories. He, 
himself, was merely a plain man. It was his humble business to tell them 
how those theories were to be acted on. “And yet,” he exclaimed, 
“ T—yow all of you know that—have been teaching these theories myself— 
well, I won’t say to how many thousands, or to how many hundreds of 
thousands, any time during the past six years. Why, I addressed a mass 
meeting, only a week ago—a meeting of men not one of whom had had a 
job for a twelvemonth, and I told them that very thing that Mrs. Norham— 
all honour to her for it—has just now been telling you. I told them plain 
and straight that it was they, and such as they, that made all the country’s 
wealth, and paid the country’s taxes, and supported the army and the police 
by which the blood-suckers keep them in subjection, And I told them that 
those that pay the taxes should have the spending of the taxes; and that 
then we'd have a new army, and that that army should be themselves.” 
This, he said, brought him to what he most particularly wanted to 
impress upon them. The previous thinkers had told them that they were 
to do away with war. That was true—but only of war in the vulgar sense 
~—of war waged by one country against another. ‘ I’m here to tell you,” he 
said, ‘‘ that in helping to abolish war of this kind—-or rather, I should say, 
as the first means towards abolishing it—for I’m not one of those who are 
in favour of any waiting—we must start a war of another kind—a kind 
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that is still more serious. Do you know the war I mean ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Tibbits, holding out his arm, and inviting the attention of his audience with 
an impressive, though somewhat dirty, finger. “ It is,’’ he continued, and 
then he thumped his chest, “it is the war of class against class—of the 
honest men against the thieves. That’s the sort of war I mean.” Here 
he was encouraged by the sound of a few claps. ‘It’s a war against privi- 
lege.” The clapping grew much louder. ‘It’s a war against sin; it’s a 
war against futile ignorance.” The clapping for the moment then became 
a little more perfunctory. ‘It is,” said Mr. Tibbits, rising to the great 
occasion, “ it is, in a word, war against Capitalism.” 

At these words the applause became an uproar, emanating, indeed, from 
a minority of the audience only, but a minority so finely enthusiastic that 
one of its members, instead of clapping his hands, thrust them into his 
mouth, and emitted an inspiring whistle. 

Mrs. Norham frowned, and touched Mr. Bousefield’s arm, ‘‘ This will 
never do!” she whispered. ‘ We are fast becoming a bear-garden.” Mr. 
Bousefield rose, exclaiming, ‘‘ Order, if you please—order. We shall never 
govern the world, if we can’t govern ourselves.” Quiet was restored, and 
Mr. Tibbits proceeded with his speech, of which the upshot was apparently 
this, that by whatever more practical means the war against Capital might 
be waged, he and other lecturers were prepared in Startfield Hall to wage 
it by demonstrating that the capitalist was a superfluity—that he acquired 
his capital simply by being exceptionally foolish and idle, which gave him 
an unfair advantage in the cut-throat struggle of life, and that any worker 
who was contented, under the Capitalist system, however good his wages, 
was a traitor to his class, and Mr. Tibbits was not ashamed to say it. 

A crusade having thus been declared against war and capital, other 
speakers followed, each shadowing forth the part he was prepared to 
play in the new progressive movement. Each was to attack, by his 
lectures, directly or indirectly, some transitory abuse which has always 
existed hitherto, or advocate some remedy which has never existed yet ; 
and though the various speakers agreed in little else, there was an impor- 
tant point as to which they were all unanimous—each was convinced 
that his own remedy must necessarily precede all others, and that until it 
was applied none of the others would be possible. An economist was 
prepared to advocate the abolition of all foreign trade; an historian was 
going to lecture on the tactics of forcible Revolution ; and the little gipsy- 
like man in lavender gloves from Oxford, was to handle the history of 
marriage, and to show that no social advance was possible unless it started 
with the abolition of the monogamous family. But the great sensation of 
the evening was to come. Whilst this oratory was in progress Mr. Bouse- 
field had accomplished a stroke of diplomacy. He had perceived that 
Mrs. Dickson, as speaker succeeded speaker, was gradually acquiring the 
fixed expression of a Medusa; and fearing that at any moment she might 
get up and leave the platform, he hit on the ingenious device of going to her 
and saying in a whisper, that, as it had been impossible to arrange for her to 
speak first, they had done the next best thing and arranged for her to speak 
last—‘‘ so that your wholesome words,” said Mr. Bousefield, ‘‘ will be in the 
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women’s ears when they go.”’ The effect of this suggestion was magical ; 
Mrs. Dickson’s face shone out again; and so happily absorbed did she 
become in studying her own notes, that when she heard herself described 
by the Chairman as being the living woman who had made the cause of 
woman most exclusively her own, she was unaware that the speaker who 
had just sat down was the little man in lavender gloves, by whom marriage 
and the family were to be annihilated. Her fluffy hair, and her silks, 
together with an appealing curtsey, secured for her a reception which, as 
she said herself, ‘‘ warmed her heart’; and the men amongst the audience 
were conscious of an agreeable curiosity, when Mrs. Dickson announced 
that she wished to speak specially to the women, adding, “ I am sure that 
in a sacred place like this there are no men who will be shamed by 
anything I have to tell you.” She then laid it down that every reform 
would be utterly useless unless preceded by a complete reformation of the 
husband. “And how are you to reform him?” she asked. “ By 
first knowing—horrible though the knowledge may be—those details of his 
life he hides from you. Oh, wives of England—do you know what your 
husbands are? Daughters of England, have you any exact ideas of what 
your fathers were before they married your mothers—ay, and after? You 
have not—you cannot have; but it is your duty to learn. Oh, women 
and girls, let me give you some outlines of those truths which, if you will 
let me, I will teach you more fully bye-and-bye. Here are a few statistics, 
taken from proceedings in the Divorce Court, from the private memoranda 
ef Vigilance Societies, and from other sources more confidential still. 
Listen,” she said; ‘‘ the following refers to a well-known garrison town. 
Out of one hundred and twelve married nen—gentlemen, if you please— 
gentlemen, only fifteen——”’ 

The announcement which followed these words produced that breathless 
silence which, on some occasions, is more flattering than all applause. In 
hurried accents Mrs. Dickson proceeded. Judged by her knowledge, 
though certainly not by her reticence, she was a private detective, a doctor, 
and a Father Confessor in one. 

Mr. Bousefield’s sympathising attention gave way to puzzled anxiety ; 
he made noises in his throat ; he began to shuffle in his chair; when sud- 
denly there arose a slight disturbance amongst the audience, and a grey-headed 
man, with a pair of smoked spectacles, said something which indicated a 
wish to address the Chairman. 

Mrs. Dickson paused. Mr. Bousefield, despite the irregularity of this 
appeal, caught at it as a drowning man catches at the proverbial straw, 
«« Yes,”’ he said, “ one moment—will you kindly speak up, please.”’ 

‘Mr, Chairman,” said the man, with all the cares of a family in his 
woice, “‘ my sight’s sadly defective, and I don’t know who the young gentle- 
man is who’s speaking, but I happen to have brought here my wife and 
two daughters, and I would ask you—I would demand of you, sir—that 
you remind the young gentleman in question that ladies are present, and 
that—that—lI say it as a family man, sir, that the ladies should withdraw, 
or that the young gentleman should be silent.”’ 

Solemn as the assembly was, some of the less noble members of it still 
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had their nature tainted with a faint sense of humour, and the lecture- 
room of Startfield Hall was profaned by a slight tittering. Mrs. Delia 
Dickson underwent a new experience. For the first time in her life she was 
conscious of what is called confusion, and she would hardly have known 
in what manner to comport herself if Mr. Bousefield had not come to 
her rescue. 

‘‘T think,” he said, ‘‘ and it doubtless was my own fault, this gifted ana 
devoted lady was not sufficiently informed, before she came here with us, of 
the exact scope of the meeting. Our object has been to introduce to you 
some of our ablest lecturers and leaders of the new movement, and to 
enable them to give you what I may call a general syllabus of the subjects 
that will be hereafter dealt with, and the teachings that will be inculcated ; 
but a detailed treatment of these subjects has not been part of our pro- 
gramme. I agree, therefore, with the gentleman who just now appealed 
to me, that the great work to which this noble lady has devoted herself 
is of too solemn and too delicate a kind to be discussed without disad- 
vantage on an occasion like the present; but we will do our best, here- 
after, to secure for her special opportunities of appealing to those who are 
most in need of her assistance. I will, therefore, ask you to pass, by 
holding up your hands, a vote of thanks to Mrs. Delia Dickson, for showing 
us to-night on what a devoted leader we may all of us rely, in extinguishing 
those evils which for too long—indeed, ever since marriage was instituted— 
have been allowed to interfere with the felicity which that institution 
naturally produces. Those in favour of the motion, please hold up your 
hands. Carried unanimously. And now,’ Mr. Bousefield proceeded, “ as 
I said before, if any of you have suggestions to make with regard to the 
subjects of the lectures But here Mrs. Norham arrested him. ‘Hf 
all these people,” said this spirit of Democracy, in a whisper to him, ‘are 
to be giving us their crude advice, and expecting us seriously to consider 
it, our whole arrangements will again be thrown into the melting-pot. 
Besides—do you see the time?” Mr. Bousefield glanced at the clock, and 
then answered her with a nod. ‘I have,” he said, turning again to the 
audience, “been just reminded that the hour is somewhat advanced. I 
fear, accordingly, that any general tendering of suggestions will not be 
practicable now ; I will therefore confine what I have said to such of you 
as may feel inclined to offer us, or to secure for us from friends, any con- 
tributions to our funds. I feel that anyone who is inclined to assist us in 
this way should, as a matter of business, have a short but clear answer 
with regard to any points as to which he desires to be satisfied.”’ 

This mention of funds was productive of a leaden silence, which was 
broken suddenly by a flushed and defiant stripling, who rose with a jerk, 
and said in a rasping voice, ‘‘ 1] understood that these lectures and so forth 
were all to be given free.” 

‘True,” said Mr. Bousefield, with bland but repressive decision; ‘ those 
who are to benefit by the lectures will certainly pay nothing; but for that 
very reason others must pay something.” 

‘*T should like to know,” said the stripling, in accents of gallant indepen- 
dence, ‘‘if it’s you who are the Democracy—you on the platform—or we ?’’ 
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“TI must inform this gentleman,” said Mr. Bousefield, with becoming 
sharpness, “ that it is impossible at a meeting of this kind to enter into a 
discussion on the entire foundations of society.” 

‘TI thought,’ muttered the stripling in a loud whisper as he subsided, 
‘* that that was the very thing you had all along been doing.” 

Mr. Bousefield, who meanwhile had been looking for some other speaker, 
was on the point of terminating the proceedings, when a figure at one end 
of the platform rose, and begged to be heard as one who was a possible 
subscriber. The peculiar charm, the agreeable modulation of his voice, at 
once drew every eye on him. He was Mr. Bousefield’s stranger. 

‘‘Mr. Chairman,” he began, ‘‘I am one amongst those who would sub- 
scribe to the maintenance of this Institution, should those who manage it be 
willing to let it be used for certain simple purposes in addition to those just 
specified ; but in explaining them I shall have to make a confession, which 
I fear in the eyes of some of you will appear to be a very shameful one. 
I, too, am anxious to help the poor by teaching them, and especially poor 
wives and daughters; but instead of having them instructed in political 
economy, I would myself have them instructed in home economy—not in 
the fine arts, but in the arts of the housewife, of the domestic physician, 
and—will you allow me to breathe it ?—of the domestic cook.” The 
previous speakers turned towards the stranger with a scowl. Mr. Poulton 
was whispering to Mrs. Norham, ‘“ This is simply farcical’’; and Mrs. 
Norham was answering, ‘‘Do you know who this man is ?”’ when a voice 
from the platform itself—a voice from the neighbourhood of the Chairman 
—exclaimed, ‘I’m with him for one. Here’s a man who just talks sense. 
That’s what they need, poor bodies ; they need to be taught that.” The 
stranger recognised the Caledonian accent of Mrs. Bousefield, who, in- 
spirited by her own courage, now began clapping enthusiastically ; and, to 
the horror of Mr. Poulton and his allies, traitors to the new movement in 
various parts of the lecture-room joined in the dastardly acclamation. 
‘This is merely a capitalist’s dodge,’ growled Mr. Tibbits to his clenched 
fists; then, unable to control his exalted feelings, ‘‘ We want,’’ he ex- 
claimed, *‘ to make the poor not contented but discontented.” ‘ Startfield 
Hall,” cried the swarthy little man from Oxford, in a high tinkling voice, 
‘‘was not meant for a cookery school.’’ The defiant socialistic stripling 
shouted out, “Sit down, sir.’”’ These demonstrations of advanced 
thought, however, fell a little flat, when it was seen that, instead of being 
abashed, the stranger was exhibiting signs of civilly controlled amusement. 
‘«] will not,’”’ he said, as soon as the storm had spent itself, ‘ tax your 
patience long. The opposition, as well as the sympathy,’’—he here turred 
towards Mrs. Bousefield—‘ which my proposal has excited, shows that I 
have described it sufficiently. I only wish to mention one more proposal. 
Some of the gentlemen who have lately spoken are going to lecture, I 
gather, on the abstract rights of man. I propose that the Institution 
should also provide a solicitor, who might be consulted free of charge, in 
an office provided for him in the building, who would give the poorer class 
of tenants advice, on occasion, as to their legal rights.” ‘* Who’s to pay ?”’ 
shouted out several voices. ‘‘I have only to add,” said the stranger, 
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ignoring the interruption, “that if your Committee see their way to carrying 
these proposals into effect, I will give, to start the experiment, fifteen 
hundred pounds.” 

Mrs. Norham’s disapproval of the rich had so little narrowness in it, 
that she again looked at the stranger with an increasingly earnest 
curiosity, and from several quarters came a murmur of respectful and 
surprised applause. But Mr. Poulton, who was irritated beyond measure, 
jumped up, and, with a fine gesture of authority, said, “ With the Chair- 
man’s leave, I must ask if the speaker is serious. He is unknown, I 
think, to all of us; and before the Committee can consent to devote their 
time to considering. how far this startling programme is practicable, is he 
prepared to give us any tangible guarantee that the support he promises 
us will be actually forthcoming if required?” ‘* Will he put down the 
money on the Chairman’s table now?” tittered the swarthy little man 
from Oxford into the collar of his pilot jacket. ‘‘This gentleman,’ said 
the stranger, speaking for the first time sharply, ‘‘asks me if I will deposit 
at this moment the sum of which I have spoken. His suspicions do honour 
to him as an astute man of the world.’ A slight laugh was raised amongst 
the audience by this compliment, to which the swarthy little man re- 
sponded with a goblin frown. ‘I hope,’ the stranger continued, “to 
set his suspicions at rest. If your Chairman, who, although I was a total 
stranger to him, has hospitably entertained me to-night at dinner, will 
permit me to accompany him to his house, I will give him a letter to 
my solicitors, who will place the money in his hands, to be held by him 
whilst your Governing Body is considering whether or no it can be used for 
the purposes I have indicated. I may also add—though to say this is 
doubtless premature—-that I should esteem it a great favour if a lady who 
must be well known to you’’—Mrs. Norham modestly looked down— 
“ would preside over a Committee for arranging such a course of domestic 
teaching as I have proposed. I refer to my late kind hostess—to Mrs. 
Prouse Bousefield.”’ 

Mrs. Prouse Bousefield was so overcome by this appeal that, with 
agitated hands, she felt in vain for her pocket-handkerchief, and was obliged 
to wipe her eyes with Mr. Bousefield’s half-knitted stocking. Her husband 
was a prey to much more complicated sensations. He, too, had anticipated 
that the lady was to be Mrs. Norham. He was, however, flattered, though 
not perhaps overjoyed, on discovering the startling preference that had been 
given to the wife of his bosom; and he wound up the proceedings by 
handsomely thanking Mr. Brandon for his magnificent offer, whether or no 
they might find themselves able to profit by it. 

‘“‘T confess, my dear sir,” he said, a quarter of an hour later, when he was 
leaning against his own chimney-piece, with the stranger facing him, “I 
confess that this offer of yours completely took away my breath. It is, of 
course,” Mr. Bousefield continued, slightly pursing up his mouth, and 
frowning, “it is, of course—this scheme of yours—an entirely new depar- 
ture. As Mrs. Norham said to me on the way back, it is a little like propos- 
ing, when some one has built a church, to turn the vestry, into a steam 
laundry. And I ought to add, that as to Mrs. Bousefield—well—ahem— 
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well—the work you suggest ske might undertake, would be altogether 
beyond her. I mean,” he added correcting himself, ‘‘ beyond her physical 
strength. She has, besides, nearer duties.” 

** Well,” said the stranger, “if you will think the matter over, I will, 
with your permission, write a letter to my solicitors. You probably know 
the firm. They are in Bedford Row, close by ; and the sum I spoke of shall 
be handed over to you by them any time during the next six months, if 
within that period your Committee find themselves able to use it for the 
purposes I have specified ; and for no others. I hope,” he said presently, 
as he sealed the letter and directed it —‘* I hope ’"—and he turned to Mr. 
Bousefield, who was now chewing the toothpick which had its home on the 
chimney-piece—‘‘I hope you will pardon my saying that I wouldn’t give a 
penny to endow a lecturer like that gentleman with the red handkerchief, who 
gave such a graphic description of ciubs he had never entered.”’ 

“TI understand,” replied Mr. Bousefield gravely, shooting his chin 
forward, “that Mr. Dundas Poulton knows the West End well. May I ask 
your reasons for doubting his familiarity with the themes he speaks about ?” 

‘“‘ Well,” replied the stranger, laughing, “if he had told us of the moun- 
tains round Amsterdam, we should certainly have inferred that he never had 
been in Holland; and, so far as my knowledge goes, there are more moun- 
tains in Holland than there are gold sofas in the smoking-rooms of fashion- 
able clubs. Moreover, the kind of man who has a handkerchief like that in 
the evening, is as unlikely to have even entered one of them, as a man who 
can talk nothing but the language of county Cork is unlikely to have been 
born and bred in Pekin.” 

“T know nothing,” said Mr. Bousefield, “of these important niceties 
myself. However, sir,’ he added, as if shaking himself free of a temptation 
to become discourteous, ‘‘we are none the less obliged to you for your 
great—for your extraordinary—generosity. I will lose no time in seeing 
how far your wishes can be met. I should tell you, however, that a little 
delay may be caused by the fact that I am about—for a short time only— 
to allow myself an indulgence which I could hardly have reconciled with my 
conscience, if my good wife and my doctor had not, rightly or wrongly, 
determined that my health required it. We are going abroad—to the south 
—not to one of your fashionable centres, but to a little sea-side village in 
Provence, where house-room is to be had cheap. Mrs, Norham, who has 
been frightfully overtaxing her strength—Mrs. Norham never spares her- 
self—will join us and share our expenses ; and as we have secured two small 
villas standing in the same garden, we propose to take in, during the six 
weeks of our tenancy, a few tired-out brain-workers, on low terms, as pay- 
ing guests. It is possible, therefore, that Imay be unable to settle anything 
till Easter; but the moment I have anything te tell you, I will communicate 
with you or your solicitors, and naturally nothing shall be done unless you 
or they are satisfied.”’ 

‘“«J,” said the stranger, ‘‘ may be going abroad also, This winter, it 
seems, there is a general exodus.” 

“There always is,’’ said Mr, Bousefield, “ of the rich and idle.”’ 

‘* My solicitors,” said the stranger, ‘‘ would always forward my letters to 
me. Iam sorry not to be a little more communicative about myself, but 
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my slight connection as a landlord with this locality makes me wish, for 
the present, to remain more or less in the background. And now, thanking 
you for your kindness, I must say good-bye and go.” 

He had hardly finished speaking, when a voice was heard in the door- 
way, and Mrs. Norham inserted her face and her aureole, saying, with a 
valedictory nod, that she must be going also. 

‘Let me escort you,’ exclaimed Mr. Bousefield, as with nervous haste 
he began to re-button the overcoat of which he had not yet divested 
himself. 

When he reached the door, however, he received an unwelcome check. 
“Ye mustn’t—ye just mustn’t—Mr. Prouse Bousefield, ye mustn’t. Mrs. 
Norham, don’t let him,’’ The appeal was from Mrs. Bousefield. ‘“‘ When he 
spoke to-night, there was a moisture and a snifile in his voice, and I knew that 
his uvula was getting relaxed again. Harry shall go with Mrs. Norham, 
unless she would be liking a cab.”’ 

** May I be allowed,” said the stranger, ‘‘ to see Mrs. Norham to her door?” 

Mr. Bousefield was about to protest that Mr. Brandon should not be 
troubled, when the ground was cut from under him, in an unexpected and 
mortifying way, by Mrs. Norham herself, who accepted the offer eagerly ; 
and the stranger and she were presently making their way together 
through the misty silence of the streets, whilst Mr. Bousefield, his feet in 
slippers, was having his equanimity restored by some toddy and a plate of 
short-bread. 

Ever since the stranger had mentioned the amount of his proposed 
donation, a conviction had been growing in Mrs, Norham’s mind that he 
was, at all events, worthy of the salutary honour of being attacked by her ; 
and she longed to cement her acquaintance with him by showing him his 
inferiority to herself. But now that she had secured a convenient oppor- 
tunity for doing so, she was conscious of a difficulty in beginning her 
intended operation. They had, indeed, very nearly reached her house 
before she unmasked her batteries, and said, with abrupt severity, “If you 
want to spend money on any teaching of the poor which is not a direct 
inculeation of intellectual views, you would do far better in helping a 
certain number of them—through our agency—to travel. You might send 
so many monthly for a trip to Rome or Switzerland. That would, at all 
events, lift them out of their narrowness. It is not by cookery-classes that 
the whole structure of society is to be changed.” 

« At all events,” said her companion, ‘‘I quite agree with you there. But 
as to travelling—well, I was talking only yesterday to our present American 
Ambassador ; and he said to me—this emissary of Democracy—‘ The Devil 
never found a truer note to his voice than the railway whistle. It goes 
through all our country, crying to all our boys and girls—come away— 
come away—come away. And there they go,’ he continued, ‘seeking for 
happiness everywhere, and consequently finding it nowhere.’ I agree with 
him, Mrs. Norham. Happiness requires limitations—what you call narrow- 
ness—just as wine requires a glass to hold it. I would venture also to give 
utterance to another benighted sentiment. Until education makes the 
highest classes happy, you can no more expect it to bring happiness to the 
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lower, than a man can expect if all his best claret is corked to make it a 
sound wine by distributing it amongst his poor relations. You may possess 
a receipt fur personal happiness, possibly. I, for my part, if I ever had it, 
have lost it.” 

Mrs. Norham had lashed the follies of the fashionable society with so much 
vigour and point that she had been growing to feel it must be now 
sufficiently improved to justify her in wishing to make some personal 
acquaintance with it; the stranger’s chance allusion to the American Am- 
bassador had left her more than ever convinced that he was worth either 
cultivating or humiliating; and she was annoyed to find that she was 
already at her own door, having been lectured by her companion rather 
than having lectured him. She was half inclined to ask him in for a little ; 
but her knowledge of the world was, she felt, too considerable to allow her 
to take a step so open to misconstruction ; she was accordingly obliged to 
let him go, with the advantage of the last word; and she entered her 
dwelling not in the best of tempers. 





Cuapter V. 


Lapy Scarva, to whose impending party Lady Tregothran had alluded, 
was, in her own way, as active on behalf of the Liberals as Lady Tregothran 
and Mrs, Tilney, in their ways, were on behalf of the Tories ; and she was 
serving the cause of progress, and was qualifying her husband fora peerage, 
by demonstrating how false is the idea that the extremest democratic 
principles can possibly conflict with the aspirations of private life. Her 
well-balanced mind fitted her for such a mission as this, and enabled her to 
correct the seeming exaggeration of her theories by practices of an opposite 
and of an equally accentuated character. Whilst proclaiming, as a politician, 
the rights and the supremacy of the many, it is impossible to imagine 
anybody, in private life, more fearless and consistent in admitting the social 
supremacy of the few. She thus showed how reasonable were her party's 
principles in reality, by her own complete freedom from any of their apparent 
consequences ; and she showed, at the same time, the depth of her own belief 
in them by invariably losing her temper ifanybody questioned her sincerity. 
She would, indeed, though devoted to her husband and her husband's 
fortunes, have borne with a better grace that her virtue should be doubted 
than her Radicalism; whilst she was pleased rather than otherwise when 
her intimate women friends twitted her in private with the excesses of her 
social fastidiousness. ‘ My dears,’’ she would say, ‘‘ that shows how little 
you know about it. Iam obliged to earn for my house a reputation by my 
small parties, in order to give pleasure to those whom I only ask to my 
large ones.” 

Such was Lady Scarva, a woman who looked so young, that, instead of 
resenting or denying her forty years, she could afford to regard them as a 
mere foil to her piquancy. The daughter of a Tory squire, once a member 
of Parliament, and well known as a pillar of the old-fashioned landed interest, 
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she now shone as the wife of an illustrious distiller of whisky. She was 
slight, small, and possessed of a charming manner. Her house, with three 
exceptions, was the largest in all Park Lane, and those who knew the sums 
which Sir John Scarva, her husband, made each year out of his two Irish 
distilleries were only surprised that it was not a great deal larger. 

Her party to-night was one of those comprehensive gatherings at which 
the various groups of Parliamentary reformers were united by a common 
participation in the privileges which they professed themselves anxious to 
destroy, and at which she was accustomed to prove by the pressure of her 
welcoming hands how deeply she valued those with whom this was her 
only intercourse. Lady Scarva’s guests, however, were by no means all 
Liberals. There were, on the contrary, few political hostesses whose 
political parties were enlivened by so many fashionable Tories; and she 
was eminently successful to-night in making use of these distinguished 
opponents as the unconscious means of attracting to her the less distin- 
guished of her allies. 

Still, to those who are conversant with the varieties of London enter- 
tainments, the political party, though it may wear the trappings of fashion, 
always has a character of its own, which mere fashion can neither impart 
nor neutralize. This character is apparent on the staircase, or even at the 
cloak-room door. There is a movement and an energy which, in other 
parties, is absent. Amongst figures familiar to half the candles in London, 
who deposit their coats or cloaks and mount to the upper regions, almost 
as placidly as if they were going to bed, there are others whose faces are 
flushed and whose eyes are wide with vitality, and who give to the scene 
the animation, and, indeed, something of the inconvenience, of a railway 
station on a Bank Holiday. Round-faced men, on whose cheeks the happy 
dews of excitement are fresh and red in the light of a social sunrise, look 
for their wives and daughters as if they were lost dressing-bags, or exchange 
with friends knowing glances of recognition, charged with a patronising 
surprise at meeting them under such conditions. Wives give purpose to 
the vagueness of their husbands’ movements, and, like ‘the eternal 
feminine,” lead them ‘‘ on and upwards”; whilst severe Jacobins of sixty, 
mellowed by three years of Parliament, who, next to the destruction of 
aristocratic manners, have come to the conclusion that the best thing is to 
annex them, greet each other with the knowingness of mature men of the 
world. Such was the scene in Lady Scarva’s Hall to-night from a quarter 
before, until half-past, eleven, as her guests got rid of their cloaks at the 
foot of her double staircase, 

“Well,” said a tall doctrinaire, lean with revolutionary thinking, to a 
little spectacled man with the figure of a squat plum-pudding, ‘ well, Jack- 
son, and what mischief have you been up to?” 

‘*Go along,” said the other, feigning an attack on his questioner’s ribs ; 
“‘we don’t want any of your private detectives here. I say, old fellow— 
look—do you see the Marchioness? Have you heard the latest story 
they’re telling about her?” 

‘I’ve heard,” said the other, ‘“‘the story they're telling about him. 
There he is. My dear fellow, don’t you know him? Tristram Lacy, I 
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mean, who used to be Conservative Whip. Oh—I was forgetting. You 
weren't in the House last year; and I don't suppose there’s a public man 
in England with whose face the general public is less familiar than his. 
Punch never could get him. If this were not probably the last of the Tory 
Governments, there’s a man who ought to make his mark. But he won't, in 
any case! I've watched his career—for you know I'm something of a 
psychologist—and I'll tell you why he won't. He never,” continued the 


doctrinaire, with an accent of incisive wisdom, ‘ will follow up any one of 


his own successes. He has shown himself a brave soldier, and a very 
competent officer. Unlike most of our soldiers, he is a man of considerable 
education ; and no Prime Minister ever had a private secretary so able and 
active as his uncle had in him. Well—and now for the story. But 
hush—here he is close to us. Wait a moment, and I'l! tell you when he’s 
gone by.” 

The subject of this conversation had only just arrived ; and though many 
of the guests were waiting to go upstairs, a considerable number of them 
were already coming down to supper. The faces of most of them were 
apparently as unfamiliar to him, as his had just been asserted to be to the 
gencral public ; but those who did greet him all evinced a pleasure which 
seemed quite as much due to the sense of being seen talking to him as to any 
words or ideas that could have possibly passed between them. As for him, 
though his face lit up when he spoke, it suggested a pond reflecting a clouded 
sky, which sparkled only if something disturbed its surface ; and yet, when he 
made his way slowly up the crowded staircase, a gleam of subdued amuse- 
ment would often float in his eyes as he studied the figures and forms 
which pushed and perspired on each side of him; or listened to those 
fragmentary sounds by which alone, at a crowded party, human intercourse 
is distinguished from human contact. Those who maintain that the 


English nation, as a whole, does not possess what is called the gift of 


society, would have found thai even the dullest of Lady Scarva’s guests 
to-night were quite as brilliant and original as the wittiest diner-out, and, 
indeed, that the conversation of both consisted of the same observations. 
‘* How are you ?”’—‘* What a disagreeable fog.'’—‘‘ Considering the fog, 
I thought there would have been fewer people ” ; whilst, as for Lady Scarva, 
who stood in her white doorway, with a smile as varying as the lights on 
her heliotrope silk dress, she was a living refutation of another of those 
opinions which are expressed to the disadvantage of English, and, 
indeed, of all society. She showed that social charm of the most suc- 
cessful kind is not, for a good woman, incompatible with truthfulness ; for 
in welcoming those of her guests whom she was now most anxious to 
conciliate, she never wandered from truth of the most literal kind, as 
she said with a smile for each, ‘‘ It’s an age since I saw you last.’’ Indeed, 
such was the magic of these words, that the tall revolutionary doctrinaire, 
whom she actually had seen at a meeting that afternoon, felt when, by 
accident, she uttered them to him also, that he had inspired her with a 
romantic attachment, and began, as he held her hand, to wonder whether 
Robespierre would have neglected such a bonne fortune. Mr. Tristram 
Lacy, appearing at this juncture, she merely kissed to him the hand that 
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was disengaged, and with a little nod told him to pass on. This was easier 
said than done, for a stream of emerging guests was impeding the move- 
ments of those who were about to enter. As Mr. Lacy confronted them 
he heard an observation addressed to him, which resembled Lady Scarva’s 
formula, and which caused him to turn his head. It was this: ‘‘ How are 
you? We never seem to meet now.” The words proceeded from the 
lips of a fair-haired and graceful woman, who was making her way out and 
clinging to a fat man’s arm with that apathetic abandonment which husbands 
are alone privileged to experience. Her face was happy; there was a 
buoyant smile on her lips ; and her blue eyes laughed like the lights of an 
April sea. Mr. Lacy, however, did not appear susceptible ; for, although 
he returned the lady’s civility, he hardly returned her smile. At first his 
progress was slow, and he found himself beset by strangers ; but, as time 
wore on, the assembly appeared to be undergoing a change. The rooms, 
of which there were several, began to grow less crowded; there was a 
magical disappearance of the people he did not know, and groups were left, 
which, for the most part, were composed of people whom he did. This 
subtle change was not wholly fortuitous. It nearly always took place at 
Lady Scarva’s political parties, and was produced, as she told her inti- 
mates, by the earliness and the excellence of her supper, which drew her 
official contingent downstairs at half-past eleven, and was singularly effi- 
cacious in preventing their coming up again. 

‘Well, Mr. Lacy,” said a lady, touching his arm with her fan, as he 
stood looking round him with an absent and uninterested air, ‘ you're 
not often seen in any of these scenes of gaiety.”’ 

The speaker was a woman with handsome sparkling eyes, full of intel- 
ligent sympathy, and a certain mundane determination. If her eldest 
daughter had not been already out, she might, at a first glance, have passed 
for no more than thirty. She, too, like Lady Scarva, had a husband in 
Parliament ; and she, like Lady Scarva, was also engaged in pushing him. 
She was not so rich as her hostess, but she was, on the other hand, incaleu- 
lably cleverer; for whilst Lady Scarva could sympathise and agree with the 
tenets of those she patronised, her rival, Mrs. Tilney, could remember and 
could very frequently understand them. 

‘* Come,” she said, ‘‘ sit down here, and let us have a talk together. You 
know my girl, I think? Norah, don’t go away. Stay where you are, end 
we'll all go down together. Well, Mr. Lacy, and what have you been 
doing—tell me ?” 

‘‘For the last half-hour,” he said, ‘‘I’'ve been studying human nature. 
How many people one comes across, even in a mob like this, about whom 
one knows—through some mere trifling accident—things they would hardly 
breathe to the walls or their own memories! A few minutes ago I saw a 
delightful meeting between a woman and someone who, as I happen to 
know, for many years was her lover. Without the support of this 
Launcelot—it was the most romantic story in the world—she fancied her 
heart would break. Over there by the door, I watched her as she brushed 
against him; and she gave him a good-tempered nod across her excellent 
husband's whiskers, and said, with a placid smile, ‘‘We never seem to meet 
now. 
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Eve’s desire for knowledge laughed in.Mrs. Tilney’s eye. ‘ I wonder 
who that was,” she said. ‘‘But, of course, I’m not going to ask you. It 
might be so many people. It is easy,’’ she went on with a sigh, ‘to talk 
lightly of these things; but with a girl of one’s own coming out, the 
question of marriage—this does not affect you—begins to seem very serious. 
Of course, my great wish is that Norah should marry « man she likes. 
Money ‘s an advantage, and position is an advantage—merely because, in 
many ways, it makes things so much easier ; but I shall be quite happy—more 
than happy, I’m sure—if she can only find some good man who'll be kind to 
her. However, I’m not going to give you a lecture on marriage. I want 
you to give me some more of your own biography.”’ 

‘* Well,” said the other laughing, ‘“‘here is another chapter of it. Before 
I began to study human nature here, I was studying it in a place which I’m 
certain you'd never guess. Did you ever hear of an Institution called 
Startfield Hall ? ” 

‘‘Hear of it!” exclaimed Mrs. Tilney. ‘‘I’ve been pestered about 
nothing else. There’s that Mrs. Norham, who has been begging me to come 
on their Committee; and who tells a friend of hers that she's anxious to 
make my acquaintance. I think that next week I shall have to ask her to 
luncheon. But how in the world did you manage to get there ?” 

‘‘ Oh,” he said, ‘‘I was asked to go, and I went; and, what is more, I 
sat by Mrs. Norham at dinner.” 

‘You must tell me more inamoment. This really is very interesting,” 
said Mrs. Tilney, as her attention suddenly strayed, and became fixed on a 
man with dark glittering eyes and curiously twisted moustaches, who was 
slowly strolling towards her. There was in his movements a certain 
repressed swagger which suggested that his manners had been formed not 
in the most reputable society, and that he submitted for the moment only 
to the insipid restraints of decency. ‘Lord Crowborough,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tilney, with the possessive air of a friend, ‘‘ will you be very kind ? 
Take Norah, do, and get her some lemonade. She's dying of thirst, poor 
girl. I shall be here when you come back.’ The gentleman addressed 
undertook the task imposed on him with a creditable assumption of plea- 
sure, and as he turned to the young lady, a stud of memorable size blazed 
at her from his shirt-front. Mrs. Tilney devoted herself again to her com- 
pavion. “ Yes,” she resumed, ‘‘ Mrs. Norham—and where on earth did 
you sit by her? Oh—at Mr. Bousefield’s, was it? I know him by name, 
too. He’s a sort of Mwcenas amongst the earnest persons of Blooms- 
bury. But you haven’t told me what took you into such brilliant com- 
pany.” 


‘* Well,” said Mr. Lacy, ‘‘ the real reason that took me was the fact of 


my being owner of some property near this new hall.”’ 

‘*To be sure,” cried Mrs. Tilney, putting her hand on his. “It is part 
of what was left you by Mr. Octavius Brandon. By-the-way, you have 
now become Brandon Lacy, haven’t you? I suppose,” she went on confi- 
dentially, “it is really something very large. I hope you don’t think me 
terribly indisereet for asking, because I want to ask you something more 
indiscreet still.” 
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“Let us,” he said, ‘ have the larger indiscretion first.” 

‘Is it true, then,” she asked, ‘‘ that you've been offered a certain post 
and refused it ?”’ 

“Must I tell state secrets to Lady Scarva also?’’ Mr. Lacy whispered» 
as their hostess came towards them. 

“My dear Carlotta!” said Lady Searva, “at last I can have a word 
with you. So here you are, holding a little court as usual. I’ve a young 
man somewhere who wants to be introduced to Norah. He’s Patrick 
Scarva, our nephew—my dear, one of the partners.”’ 

This last piece of information was given in a mock whisper. ‘“ Norah,” 
said Mrs. Tilney, “ will be here again in a moment, She's gone downstairs 
with Lord Crowborough to get an ice or something.” 

At the mention of Lord Crowborough’s name Lady Scarva made a slight 
grimace. 

‘‘ My dear,” said Mrs. Tilney, “you needn't do that with your mouth 
at me. I know Lord Crowborough was—well, what we all know he was. 
There was a time, indeed, when I wouldn’t have him inside my own door. 
But he’s a good fellow at heart.” 

‘‘Is he ?” said someone drily, who had come up with Lady Scarva—a tall 
man with a slightly cynical face, worn with the weather of many a London 
season, 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Tilney stoutly, ‘‘and I won’t have him abused. You've 
no notion how much he’s improved since the death of his elder brother.” 

‘‘T admit,” said the tall man, ‘‘ that a death of that kind is a species of 
chastening by which most second sons are improved.” 

** Well,” said Mrs. Tilney quickly, “if we are to go on discussing him, 
we had better ask him to assist at his own execution; for there’s Norah, 
I can see her dress in that doorway, and, unless we stop, he will hear every 
word we say of him. They are coming now. I can see Norah move.” 

Whilst she was speaking the young lady advanced, and her attendant 
cavalier became visible also. Mrs, Tilney’s fears, however, proved to have 
been happily groundless, for the cavalier was not Lord Crowborough, but a 
musical Canon of St. Paul’s, who had recently sung himself into a cure of 
Belgravian souls. If Mrs. Tilney had not been capable of managing 
the expression of her face almost as well as she managed women’s Com- 
mittees, the chances are that she might have looked a trifle foolish. She 
possessed, however, the happy, but unconscious, art of always appearing to 
be mistress of the situation; and she found that the reality generally 
followed the appearance. ‘* Lord Crowborough,” said the girl, ‘ was 
obliged to go on somewhere.” ‘The tall man looked at Mr. Lacy. As for 
Mrs. Tilney, she looked maternally at her daughter, and, taking her 
hand, said, ‘‘ I think I know somebody who’s been out for three nights run- 
ning, and would like to go somewhere else also. My dear Juliet,” she 
continued, rising and addressing herself to Lady Scarva, ‘* good-night, my 
dear. I must take this young person home. Well, Mr. Lacy,” she said, 
as she drew him aside for a moment, “ you’ve not even answered the most 
indiscreet of my questions.” ‘* Look,” he said, as she began to move away 
from him, ‘‘ look, if you remember to do so, in the papers this day week. 
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You will see the answer there, or something from which you wili be able to 
infer it.” 

As he dropped behind her, the tall man touched his arm, and murmured, 
“ Look here, Lacy, do you find this party a bore ? If you do, I can make you 
change your opinion,” 

“I wish you would,” was the answer. 

‘“‘ Well,” said the tall man, “ everything in life is comparative; and if you 
care for this ticket, it will admit you to another entertainment which will 
bore you so much more that you will look back on this as intoxicating. 
Here, use it or not; and if you don’t use it this evening, it is good for 
another time. For my sins, I am one of the Directors. Good-night. I’ve 
something to say to Scarva.” 

Mr. Lacy thrust a limp and unsealed envelope into his pocket without 
having looked at it, and went down listlessly to the cloak-room. “Coming 
out, coming out,” said the sharp voices of the servants. ‘‘ Cab or carriage, 
my lord?” said the insinuating voice of the linkman; but Mr. Lacy, deaf 
to his blandishments, went into the fog on foot. He turned in the direction 
of his house; but he went with the air of one who has no great wish 
to go anywhere ; and before very long he stopped short under a gas-light, 
and extracted the mysterious envelope. By straining his eyes, he made 
out that its contents consisted of a ticket for a private box at a well-known 
place of entertainment, which was that night to be the scene of a masked 
ball. He thrust the card back again into his pocket. ‘‘I will,’’ he said, 
“take his word for it, that this would be even duller than Lady Scarva’s. 
My own bed, at all events, would be much better than either.” 


Cuapter VI. 


In the quiet region at the back of Cavendish Square is a street of houses, 
monumental in their solidity and spaciousness, whose outer aspect has suffered 
no change whatever since the date of their erection, some time in the 
eighteenth century. They are houses belonging to the days of chariots 
and running footmen, of Sedan-chairs and of torches; and modern cabs 
and carriages in their presence become an anachronism. One of the largest 
of these houses had, for more than thirty years, worn an air even gloomier 
and more antique than its neighbours. ll its windows, except those on 
the ground-floor, had displayed the persistent blankness of down-drawn 
and grimy blinds ; whilst that soft darkness which is born of the London 
winters, and is not unlike the bloom on some spectral grape, had accumu- 
lated unchecked on the railings and the heavy folding doors. It was to 
one of these doors, which looked as if they had never been opened for a 
generation, that Tristram Brandon Lacy, having made his way through the 
fog, at last applied his latch-key. Within was a bare vestibule, containing a 
porter’s chair, from which in tufts the horse-hair stuffing protruded ; and 
beyond was a hall floored with black-and-white squares of marble, now 
dimly illuminated by a ponderous hanging lamp, which showed where a 
bare stone staircase mounted into echoing shadows, 
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Greeted only by the sound of his own footsteps, Lacy passed from the 
hall into a long room with a fire in it; and near the fire, on a tray, were 
some glasses and a bottle of soda-water—their brightness alone suggesting 
the life and habits of to-day. Everything else was eloquent of a period long 
gone by—the high book-cases, with their glimmer of brass lattice-work ; the 
mahogany desks and tables, on whose shining surface nothing rested but 
some huge folios of engravings; the curtains and the thick carpet faded to 
the colour of dust. Close to the tray a few letters were lying. He took 
them up, and, glancing at them, passed into a room adjoining. This also 
was fitted up as a library, its shelves being filled by volumes of old Parlia- 
mentary Reports; but it had now been converted into a bedroom by the 
introduction of some barrack furniture, a wash-hand stand with a marble 
top, and a narrow brass bedstead of incongruously modern aspect. It had 
a general air of being bivouacked rather than lived in, By the bed was a 
table, on which Lacy placed his letters ; and when, with his head on his 
pillow, he listlessly began to examine them, his eyes, if they strayed, were 
met by a pile of travel-stained portmanteaus, wastes of Turkey carpet, and 
a wall of japanned deed-boxes, each of which, in white letters, bore the 
name, Octavius Brandon. 

It was, indeed, to Mr. Brandon—Lady Tregothran’s ‘old Octavius’’—that 
this house had belonged, and to his father and his grandfather before him. 
Since the death of his wife he had very rarely entered it, but for many 
years Lacy, his wife’s nephew, to whom he had been sincerely, though not 
enthusiastically, attached, had been allowed to occupy two rooms on the 
entrance-floor. And now of this house Lacy was himself the owner. He 
had, indeed, been its owner for several months; but he had signalised 
the fact thus far by no alteration in the furniture; nor, except for a few 
despatch-boxes and some rows of modern books, was there anything 
visible which seemed to connect him personally with the large impassive 
room and the corners haunted by shadows. And yet, dressed as he always 
was in the most modern fashion, connected as he had been, till recently, 
with the most stirring of contemporary events, there was in his bearing and 
expression a certain air of detachment which made him seem oddly in 
keeping with the house of which he had become unexpectedly the master. 
On his face to-night, as he sank back to sleep, having deposited his opened 
envelopes by the still unextinguished lamp, there rested an expression of 
half-remorseful hopelessness, which gave him the appearance of being 
connected with the interests of to-day almost as little as were the old 
volumes surrounding him. 

Tristram Lacy was the only surviving representative of an ancient 
shire house, which had once been wealthy and influential; and he, 
at his father’s death about three years ago, had succeeded to some 
thousands of acres, a beautiful and romantic park, and a house which was 
mentioned with respect in all the local guide-books, But these possessiong 
for him were merely the shell of wealth, almost all the substance of it 
being eaten out by mortgages; and so well was this fact known that his 
acquaintances were accustomed to wonder at his even being master of 
the eight or nine hundred a year required to support him as a bachelor in 
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Parliament and in polite society. His acquaintanees knew, and he knew 
better than they, that a very slight fall in agricultural rents would rob him 
of even the semblance of a man of property, and transfer his home and 
his acres into the hands of the mortgagees. Indeed, this catastrophe would 
have probably taken place already, if it had not been for the sudden 
accession of fortune, on which he had never counted, and which had never 
come within his calculations. 

It was his grandfather who had been guilty of undermining the family 
property, by his repeated successes in securing his own return for his county ; 
and his loyalty to the Tory party being quite beyond suspicion, the 
Government whom he supported had all forborne to affront him by supposing 
that it required to be secured by even a promise of the least reward. His 
son, on succeeding him, found himself so much embarrassed that, though his 
wife, Lady Amelia, brought him, besides her affection, the honour of being 
brother-in-law to one of the most remarkable of our modern Prime 
Ministers, he could support the Toryism of his neighbourhood by the 
witness of his poverty only, which showed how clear must be his discern- 
ment of the benefits which Toryism conferred upon the nation, since, 
judged by his own experience, it brought nothing but ruin on the family. 
Too proud to be ambitious, or at all events to admit to himself that he was 
so, he yet added the tastes of a politician to those of a scholar and a 
philosopher ; and, without submitting himself to a humiliating struggle with 
the world, he gained a certain notoriety by a number of incisive pamphlets, 
in which, on the one hand, he advocated an amelioration of the work- 
house system, and on the other defended the Corn Laws and denounced 
electoral reform. His wife, who retained till her death her first romantic 
devotion to him, was possessed of tastes and a temperament not dissimilar 
to his own ; and, with the aid of the capital, rather than the income which 
she brought him, they contrived to spend their lives, without any great 
discomfort, in the large decaying house, whose roofs they could just keep 
water-tight. But their principal interest they found in their son Tristram, 
who showed himself carly in life to be endowed with many qualities, all of 
them calculated to vender their possessor distinguished, but not often 
united in the same individual. Like his father, he was fond of study, and 
given to solitary thought ; like his mother, he possessed a spirit of romantic 
melancholy, accompanied, as it was in her case, with a keen sense of the 
ridiculous ; like her brother, the great Prime Minister, he possessed the 
practical energy and the audacious will that can only be appeased by 
action, together with other gifts which had rendered that statesman famous. 
He was, moreover, though frequently cynical in his language, distinguished, 
even as a boy, by the constant kindness of his actions. 

In spite, however, of all these gifts and qualities, there was something in 
him which prevented his ever being wholly popular, and kept at a dis- 
tance those even who appreciated him most cordially. At Harrow, for 
instance, although he was an excellent cricketer, he showed for the game 
an indifference and even a contempt which went far to neutralize the good 
will excited by his skill in it; and when he left Oxford in order to enter 
the Army, he had irritated the authorities of his college to an almost 
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unbearable degree, first by what they took to be his idleness, then by the 
credit with which, in spite of it, he managed to pass his examinations ; and 
when good luck enabled him to see active service, and he came home from 
Egypt at once, wounded and distinguished, their sole consolation was the 
news that he had abandoned war for politics, which enabled them to hope 
that, after all, their ill opinion of him would be justified, and that he had 
not enough purpose to achieve success in anything. A further shock 
awaited them when they read in the London papers that the Prime Minister 
had made him one of his private secretaries, and was about to take him 
with him to a certain foreign capital, on the occasion of a conference of the 
great European Powers, on which the peace of the civilised world depended. 
The Feilows and their Wardens, however, now exhibited in their temper the 
slow, but sure, workings of the Christian spirit of forgiveness ; and when 
Tristram Lacy came back from the Continent, they showed that by-gones 
were by-gones by inviting him to a College dinner. A dissolution of 
Parliament coming a year after these events, he was, at Mr. Brandon's 
expense, returned for an important borough ; and, although he disappointed 
the larger part of his constituents, because he never spoke in the House 
unless he had something to say, yet in the House itself he was regarded as 
a rising politician ; and being always charming in manner, however caustic 
in matter, he rose eventually to be one of the Tory whips. Meanwhile in 
Society, of which he was not immoderately fond, though with regard to it he 
was naturally fastidious, he was, as it seemed to himself, no less successful 
than in politics ; for there was something about him which made the world 
feel that he might any day surprise it by some sudden success or elevation. 
And surprise it he did; for when the next election came, he obstinately 
refused, in spite of his brilliant prospects, to stand again for his former, or, 
indeed, for any constituency. Greatness of any kind is rarely thrust upon 
anybody, and never on those who do not go half-way to meetit. Specula- 
tion, certainly, was excited as to the reasons of his strange conduct; but the 
world, having no clue to them, soon ceased to discuss them; and he met 
with no obstacle, and with very few remonstrances, when he chose to bury 
himself in his old home in the country, were the garden walks were fast 
growing green with weeds; nor was he, when he absented himself for a 
whole season from London, followed by more than a few stray cards of 
invitation. 

The following spring, however, when he was still continuing in his retreat, 
although he was then intending to come back to London shortly, he was 
startled and perplexed by a sudden and unlooked for influx of missives for- 
warded to him from the Carlton—of notes entreating his company at dinner 
or little parties to the play, and of cards for balls and concerts, and 
every variety of entertainment. And what struck him still more forcibly 
was that many of his would-be entertainers, although they had always been 
civil to him, were now more effusive than formerly. They seemed anxious 
to claim him as a friend; not merely to welcome him as a guest. His 
surprise was increased when he once more was a Londoner, and found that 
the popularity which he had earned as a public man was nothing to that 
which was overwhelming him when he had subsided into private life. The 
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explanation of this mystery did not dawn on him till many weeks after that 
season was over, when an event, to which he had never looked forward, made 
it sufficiently clear to him. This was the death of Mr. Brandon—the 
widower of his father’s only sister—and the startling revelation which it 
effected in his own postion. He himself had been utterly unaware of the 
fact that, under any circumstances, he would be amongst Mr. Brandon’s 
legatees. The sole change he had ever anticipated from his death was 
the probable loss of his chambers in Mr. Brandon’s house; nor had he 
ever heard, till Mr. Brandon was actually dead, that the younger Brandon, 
his cousin, who had been for many years in America, had been the victim 
of a fever at Chicago, six months ago. But his uncle, the Prime Minister, 
was better informed than he. He knew of young Brandon's death, and the 
details of the father’s will; and he consequently had been aware, in the 
early spring of that year, that Tristram Lacy, instead of representing a 
property, mortgaged and depreciated, which would shortly have to be sold, 
had been suddenly metamorphosed into a highly desirable parti. Though 
he saw no occasion for speaking of this fact to his nephew, he, nevertheless, 
communicated it in confidence to a number of distinguished mothers, whose 
maternal hearts throbbed and expanded when they heard it, and who began 
to be angry with themselves when they thought how Lacy’s previous 
poverty had blinded them’for so many years to so large a proportion of his 
merits. They reflected with shame and compunction on the vulgar worldli- 
ness of their conduct, and resolved that any past neglect of aim should, at 
all events, be atoned for now. Nor, indeed, was his new popularity confined 
to one sex only. Men, as well as women, saw his value more clearly in the 
light of his changed prospects, and gave evidence that they did so with an 
equally engaging candour. Mr. Brandon’s death, which took place the 
following autumn, and brought him the inheritance so long foreseen for him 
by others, solved for him the enigma of his own recent success, and matured 
his character, besides changing his fortunes. The sudden accession to wealth 
affects different men differently. In some it develops vanity; in some it 
develops pride. Its first effect upon Lacy was of a far more salutary kind. 
It taught him the chastening lesson which vanity prompts us to forget, of 
how little of the great blessing of our fellow-creatures’ good opinion of us is 
due, in reality, to any merits, or, indeed, to any characteristics of our own. 
Protected, therefore, by this knowledge, as by a kind of spiritual talisman, 
he was in very little danger of having his head turned by his increased 
importance, or even by his enlarged opportunities. Nor was he at all inclined 
to regard himself as exceptionally fortunate when he was offered a post in 
Egypt, which would have made him an object of interest to all the Statesmen 
of Europe, and have invested him with more than the prestige of an average 
Cabinet Minister. It was to the rumour that this offer had been made to 
him that Mrs. Tilney had alluded ; and a fortnight had been allowed him for 
deciding whether he would accept or decline it. He had little doubt in his 
own mind as to what his answer would be ; but, before finally giving it, he 
had resolved to take counsel of himself inthe seclusion of his country home, 
to which business was then recalling him, and which had acquired, with his 
new fortune, a new significance in his life. 
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Anyone who, acquainted with his outward history merely, could have seen 
him as he was when alone,and who, watchinghis face on his pillow, could have 
noted the unhappy apathy that rested on it when he fell asleep, and repeated 
itself in his voice and gestures when he awoke the following morning, and, 
taking his letters from his servant, gave orders about his journey into the 
country—anyone who could have seen him thus would have found some 
difficulty in believing that this was one of the most successful of the younger 
men of his time—brilliant beyond most of his contemporaries in his talents, 
and tke use he had made of them—fortunate in respect of his looks, 
manners, and family, and now at last endowed with the one gift hitherto 
wanting to him—wealth, which would establish his position, give power 
and independence to his actions, and enable him to command the world 
which it had been hitherto necessary for him to conciliate. There was but one 
thing which would have modified the impression thus produced by him, and 
this was his momentary smile, and an air of half-humorous kindliness as he 
spoke to his servant—a Frenchman, who hung on every look of his master’s 
as though anxious to divine, and if possible to anticipate, his wishes. 

Lacy’s orders on the present occasion were simple. ‘‘ Breakfast at nine,” he 
said ; ‘‘I start for the train at twelve.’’ Since the house had become his 
own, he had extended his occupancy to the dining-room, having previously 
had such meals as he required in the library. The dining-room was large and 
dingy ; its curved ceiling and shutters were painted by Angelica Kaufmann, and 
almost lost in the middle of it was a small round table, by which, as a kind of 
satellite, was a dumb waiter, yet smaller. When Lacy entered it on this 
foggy morning, he found that it was difficult to see from one end of it to the 
other ; but an old-fashioned silver coffee-pot filled it with a hospitable odour, 
and a glow was radiated through the gloom from the capacious steel grate. 

As he ate his breakfast, he examined his correspondence, often forgetting 
in the process the claims of his toast and sausages. It was observable, how- 
ever, that what principally arrested his attention was not the letters of 
friends, with their stamped and ornamental paper, but bulky blue documents 
extracted from blue envelopes, and covered with writing in a variety of clerk- 
like hands. He treated his other letters as many men treat their bills, 
and read these as eagerly as many men read their love-letters. With an 
absent gulp he had finished his last cup of coffee; with an equally absent 
air he had lighted a large cigar, and between the puffs was marking, witha red 
pencil, a quarto sheet that was full of figures and estimates, when the door 
was slightly opened, and he heard in the hall outside the voice of his man 
Francois, apparently remonstrating with someone, who, in French and 
English alternately, was plying and somewhat disconcerting him with badinage 
and much laughter. A moment later Francois slipped into the room, so 
as to avoid exposing his master to the view of the person outside, and closing 
the door, said, ‘‘ Mr. Brancepeth is here, sir. He declares he must see you, 
and would have entered here unannounced, if I had not persuaded him to wait, 
till I enquired whether Monsieur was out of bed.”’ 

‘“* What Mr. Brancepeth is it ?”” asked Lacy, putting down his letter. 

Francois grinned. ‘I do not know what Mr. Brancepeth,” he said, 
‘‘ except that it is the one whom the gentlemen call Poodelle.”’ 
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Lacy first frowned, and then burst into a laugh. ‘ Show him in,” he 
said ; and the words were hardly spoken before a figure, instinct with youth 
and eagerness, had rushed into the room, laughing and almost shouting, and 
gesticulating gaily with a brilliant-looking hat and cane. 

The new-comer, who was dressed with extreme care, and whose age, 
to judge from appearance, was some years short of thirty, had a beardless 
face, encircled with short crisp hair, in honour of which he was called by 
his friends ‘‘ Poodle.’ Lacy and he were intimates of long standing, 
and had once been joint tenants of the same set of chambers, though the 
Poodle had contrived to monopolise two-thirds of the accommodation, and Lacy 
had been left to pay three-fourths of the rent. The Poodle, indeed, though 
he belonged to a well-known family, which had for its head an opulent but 
secluded baronet, was himself the poorer son of a poor and deceased Queen’s 
messenger. He had expended most of the small capital left him in the 
agreeable process of making his way in society ; and society remaining his 
one and only profession, the fact that he lived, as a rule, on the best of 
everything, that he invariably drove in the most dazzling of hansom cabs, 
that the choicest of flowers perennially blossomed in his button-hole, and 
that he always had some new anecdote of some delicate pecuniary kindness 
done by himself to some poor friend in distress, was evidence of a skill in the 
art of polite self-maintenance, the mystery of which was not materially 
lessened by the further fact that thirty pounds a quarter was allowed him, 
and would possibly be left him, by a benevolent maiden aunt. Witha 
heart even lighter than his purse, he was the embodiment of everything that 
is companionable ; he was always unfailing in the little kindnesses of the 
moment; his very voice overflowed with grateful affection for his enter- 
tainers ; and nobody ever lost a reputation or committed a ridiculous action 
without the Poodle being the first to hear of it, and add to its interest by 
his varied modes of narrating it. 

“Hooray !”’ he shouted. ‘‘ Hooray, my dear old boy. I’ve not set eyes 
on you since you've become a Rothschild; and your poor old friend is 
still nothing but a Lazarus. Francois,” he went on, pointing to Lacy’s 
servant, ‘thought I was a dun, come to serve a little writ on you. He 
confuses me with the only people who, he knows, never forget me.”’ 

‘‘I don’t forget you, at all events,” Lacy replied cordially. ‘ Sit down. 
Have you breakfasted ? My dear Poodle, I’m delighted to see you.” 

‘“‘ Tf you are,” laughed the Poodle, with a caressing and half-mischievous 
frankness, ‘‘ you won't be delighted long. You were always 





and no one 
knows this better than I do—you were always ready to do a great kindness 
to anybody ; but I want you to do what was always a much greater effort 
for you. I want you to do me a leetle one. I want you, if you will, to 
cash this cheque for me,” and he placed a cheque, as he spoke, in Lacy’s 
hands. ‘‘ I must pay Lewis and Lawson eighty-seven pounds in sovereigns 
by half-past eleven this morning, or else it’s all up with me.” 

The Poodle gasped for breath, in his pleading and almost childish eager- 
ness ; and his face wore the expression of a trustful collie dog, mixed with 
that of a coaxing Irish beggar. Lacy looked at the cheque ; and, struggling 
to suppress a smile, said, ‘‘ May I ask why you don’t go to your bankers’?”’ 
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“T don’t go to them,” said the Poodle, ‘for the inconveniently cogent 
reason that my quarter’s money—what I have, you know, from my dear old 
aunt—is not paid in till three weeks from to-day ; and if I sent this cheque 
to my bankers, it would come back with the words ‘no effect’ on it; which 
would mean that it would have the effect of putting me into the Bankruptcy 
Court. That's all, old boy. You were awfully good to me when you were 
poor, and then we used to lend each other five-pound notes so often ; and 
I don’t think you'll be less good-natured to your poor friend now you're 
rich,”’ 

Lacy did not answer immediately. He looked down; and over the face 
of the Poodle watching him there crept an anxiety which seemed ready 
to transform itself into resentment. Lacy was reflecting on his former 
money transactions with his friend, to whom he had lent five-pound notes, 
which were never repaid at all, and who sometimes lent him shillings, for 
which he was invariably dunned next day. 

‘* Look here,” he said presently, ‘‘ when will this cheque be honoured ? ” 

‘*T tell you,” replied the Poodle, “ three weeks from now.” 

‘* Well,” said Lacy, producing a stylographic pen, ‘‘ alter the date and 
initial the alteration ; and if you'll wait here while I go into the next room, 
I'll give you another, which you will be able to cash this morning. Come 
—make yourself comfortable—have some breakfast and a cigar.” 

The Poodle’s face once more became radiant. ‘Dear old boy,” he 
exclaimed, “ how awfully nice and good of you. No breakfast, thank you. 
I ‘had mine two hours ago. I assure you, I couldn't sieep for thinking 
about what would happen to me.” 

The Poodle left alone, got up from his chair, and began to dance and 
whistle like any light-hearted schoolboy. Then he eyed the breakfast- 
table, on which was some strawberry jam ; and, after a moment’s hesitation, 


’ 


he spread some on a piece of toast. He was biting a large crescent out of 
this when Lacy re-entered. The Poodle laughed, thus caught in the middle 
of his refection. 

‘* You see I’m still a sweet-tooth,’’ he said, as he received the coveted 
document; and hastily cramming the remainder of the toast into his 
mouth, in order to hide any difficulty in thanking his friend sufficiently, he 
reduced his acknowledgments to the syllables ‘‘ Dear old boy,’ mumbled 
between sounds which resembled ‘‘ yum, yum, yum,” intended to indicate 
a burlesque satisfaction with the jam. As soon as ever he became articulate, he 
put questions of business altogether aside ; he accepted a cigar, and walking 
round the dining-room broke into voluble praise of its dimensions, its 
proportions, and its decorations. “I'll tell you what,” he said, “all these 
iovely medallions—you should have them cleaned and restored without 
losing a moment, There’s a little Frenchman in a slum near Fitzroy 
Square famous for touching up decorations of that period, I'll hunt him 
out, dear old boy, if you'll let me. Oh, by the way——” and here, with ex- 
plosive merriment, the Poodle plunged into a new kind of subject altogether, 
* you remember Lady Burnley—dear old fat mother Burnley—who often 
gave us dinners when we two were living together. Well, what do you 
think has happened? She married a curly-headed courier, and has just 
had a baby as black as a Christy Minstrel.” 
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Lacy laughed. The Poodle excited an attachment in him, such as might 
one of the dogs from whom he borrowed his nickname. Reassured by 
the success of this piéce of social intelligence, he plunged head-foremost 
into a bewildering variety of others, with a bounty that gradually assumed 
a half-patronising character, as though he was more than repaying the 
pecuniary obligations that had been conferred on him, and the true debtor 
was now not himself, but Lacy. Then, checking himself, he exclaimed, 
“« Well, old fellow, I must be off. I shall just have time to administer 
my sop to Cerberus. And I say,” he’continued, with evident self-gratulation, 
‘*T’m sure you'll be glad to hear that I’m pulling round generally, and hope 
by next summer to be quite clear of everything. I was thrown out of my 
reckoning dreadfully by poor Tom Brancepeth’s illness. I provided him 
with every one of his little comforts—even his doctor. You never saw 
anything sadder.” The Poodle’s voice here became elegiac, and he rubbed 
the back of his hand hastily across his dancing eyes, his conscience mean- 
while applauding him for the devoted kindness with which he had lent a 
dying cousin a couple of railway novels, and recommended a doctor to him 
to whom he was himself indebted, and whose claims he regarded as can- 
celled by this act of inexpensive patronage. ‘‘ Well, good-bye, old boy, 
and{thanks most awfully for helping me. Are you long in London? If 
you are we might do a play together. I can get a box given me any night 
of the week.” 

“ I’m off to the country,” said Lacy, ‘‘in an hour and a-half from now” ; 
and the Poodle, who had been standing for the last minute in the 
doorway, gave a final wave of his hat and hands and was gone. 


WENTWoRTH Moore. 


[ To be continued. | 
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